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DOES, i 


PAY 


TO SMOKE? 


BY AN OLD SMOKER. 


HAVE sometimes thought that there 

are people whom it does pay to 
smoke: those hod-carriers on the other 
side of the street, for example. It 
cannot be a very pleasant thing to 
be a hod-carrier at this season of the 
year, when a man who means to be at 
work at seven A. M. must wake an hour 
before the first streak of dawn. There 
is an aged sire over there, who lives in 
Vandewater Street, which is two miles 
and a quarter from the building he is 
now assisting to erect. He must be 
astir by half past five, in order to begin 
his breakfast at six; and at half past six 
he is in the car, with his dinner-kettle 
in his hand, on his way up town. About 
the time when the more active and in- 
dustrious readers of this magazine be- 
gin to think it is nearly time to get up, 
this father of a family makes his first 
ascent of the ladder with a load of mor- 
tar on his shoulder. At twelve, the 
first stroke of the remarkably slow bell 
of St. George’s Church (it is New York 
where these interesting events occur) 
sets him at liberty, and he goes in quest 


of his kettle. On very cold days, the 
dinner-kettle is wrapped in its proprie- 
tor’s overcoat to keep the cold dinner 
from freezing stiff. But we will im- 
agine a milder day, when the group of 
hod-carriers take their kettles to some 
sunny, sheltered spot about the building, 
where they sit upon soft, commodious 
boards, and enjoy their repast of cold 
meat and bread. The homely meal be- 
ing concluded, our venerable friend 
takes out his short, black pipe for his 
noontide smoke. How he enjoys it! 
How it seems to rest him! It isa 
kind of conscious sleep, ending, per- 
haps, in a brief unconscious sleep, from 
which he wakes refreshed for another 
five hours of the heavy hod. 

Who could wish to deny a poor man 
a luxury so cheap, and so dear to him ? 
It does not cost him more than ten 
cents a week; but so long as he has 
his pipe, he has a sort of refuge to 
which he can fly from trouble. Espe- 
cially consoling to him is it in the even- 
ing, when he is in his own crowded 
and most uninviting room. The smoke 
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that is supposed to “poison the air” of 
some apartments seems to correct the 
foulness of this; and the smoker ap- 
pears to be a benefactor to all its in- 
mates, as well as to those who pass its 
door. 

Besides, this single luxury of smoke, 
at a cost of one cent and three sevenths 
per diem, is the full equivalent of all 
the luxuries which wealth can buy! 
None but a smoker, or one who has 
been a smoker, can realize this truth ; 
but it is a truth. That short black 
pipe does actually place the hod-car- 
rier, so far as mere luxury goes, on a 
par with Commodore Vanderbilt or the 
Prince of Wales. Tokay, champagne, 
turtle, game, and all the other luxurious 
commodities are not, taken altogether, 
so much to those who can daily enjoy 
them, as poor Paddy’s pipe is to him. 
Indeed, the few rich people with whose 
habits I chance to be acquainted sel- 
dom touch such things, and never touch 
them except to please others. They 
all appear to go upon the system of the 
late Lord Palmerston, who used to say 
to his new butler, “ Provide for my 
guests whatever the season affords ; 
but for ze there must be always a leg 
of mutton and an apple-pie.” Let the 
Prince of Wales (or any other smoker) 
be taken to a banqueting-hall, the ta- 
bles of which should be spread with 
all the dainties which persons of wealth 
are erroneously supposed to be contin- 
ually consuming, but over the door let 
there be written the terrible words, “ No 
smoking.” Then show him an adjoin- 
ing room, with a table exhibiting Lord 
Palmerston’s leg of mutton and apple- 
pie, plus a bundle of cigars. If any 
one doubts which of these two feasts 
the Prince of Wales would choose, we 
tell that doubting individual he has 
never been a smoker. 

Now the short pipe of the hod-car- 
rier is just as good to him as the rega- 
lias could be that cost two hundred 
dollars a thousand in Havana, and six- 
ty cents each in New York. If you 
were to give him one of those regalias, 
he would prefer to cut it up and smoke 
it in his pipe, and then he would not 
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find it as good as the tobacco he usual- 
ly smokes. The poor laborer’s pipe, 
therefore, isa potent equalizer. To the 
enjoyment of pleasures purely luxu- 
rious there is a limit which is soon 
reached ; and I maintain that a poor man 
gets as much of this 42d of pleasure 
out of his pipe as a prince or a railroad 
king can extract from all the costly wines 
and viands of the table. 

If there is a man in the world who 
ought to smoke, that ancient hod-car- 
rier is the man. A stronger case for 
smoking cannot be selected from ordi- 
nary life. Does it pay him? . After an 
attentive and sympathetic considera- 
tion of his case, | am compelled reluc- 
tantly to conclude that it does not. 

The very fact that it tends to make 
him contented with his lot is a point 
against his pipe. It is a shame to him 
to be contented. Toa young man the 
carrying of the hed is no dishonor, for 
it is fit that young men should bear 
burdens and perform lowly tasks. But 
the hod is not for gray hairs. When- 
ever, in this free and spacious America, 
we see a man past fifty carrying heavy 
loads upon his shoulders, or performing 
any hired labor that requires little skill 
or thought, we know that there must 
have been some great defect or waste 
in that man’s life. The first dollar that 
George Law ever earned, after leaving 
his father’s house, was earned by carry- 
ing the hod at Albany. But with that 
dollar he bought an arithmetic and 
spelling- book ; which, when winter 
closed in and put a stop to hod-carry- 
ing, he mastered, and thus began to 
prepare to build the “ High Bridge ” 
over the Harlem River, where he made 
a million dollars by using steam hod- 
carriers instead of Irish ones. The 
pipe is one of the points of difference 
between the hod-carrier content with his 
lot and the hod-carrier who means to 
get into bricklaying next spring. Yon- 
der is one of the latter class reading. 
his “Sun” after dinner, instead of 
steeping his senses in forgetfulness 
over a pipe. He, perhaps, will be tak- 
ing a contract to build a bridge over 
the East River, about the time when 
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his elderly comrade is buried in a cor- 
poration coffin. 

Of course, there are vigorous and 
triumphant men who smoke, and there 
are dull, contented men who do not. 
It is only of the general tendency of 
the poor man’s pipe that I wish to 
speak. I mean to say that it tends to 
make him satisfied with a lot which it 
is his chief and immediate duty to 
alleviate. He ought to hate and loathe 
his tenement-house home; and when 
he goes to that home in the evening, 
instead of sitting down in stolid selfish- 
ness to smoke, he should be active in 
giving his wife (who usually has the 
worst of it) the assistance she needs 
and deserves. Better the merry song, 
the cheerful talk, the pleasant stroll, 
than this dulling of the senses and the 
brain in smoke. Nobler the conscious 
misery of such a home, than the arti- 
ficial lethargy of the pipe. It is an un- 
handsome thing in this husband to 
steal out of his vile surroundings into 
cloudland, and leave his wife and chil- 
dren alone to their noisome desola- 
tion. 

If it does not pay this hod-carrier to 
smoke, it pays no man. If this man 
cannot smoke without injustice to oth- 
ers, no man can. 

Ladies, the natural enemies of to- 
bacco, relented so far during the war as 
to send tobacco and pipes to the sol- 
diers, and worked with their own fair 
hands many a pouch. Indeed, the 
pouch industry continues, though we 
will do the ladies the justice to say 
that, as their pouches usually have 
every excellent quality except fitness 
for the purpose intended, few of them 
ever hold tobacco. Does the lady who 
presented General Sheridan the other 
evening, in New York, with those su- 
perb and highly decorated tobacco- 
pouches suppose the gallant General 
. has had, or will ever have, the heart 
to profane such beautiful objects with 
the noxious weed? It is evident, from 
these gracious concessions on the part 
of the ladies, that they suppose the sol- 
dier is 2 man whose circumstances call 
imperatively for the solace of smoke; 
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and really, when the wearied men after 
along day’s march gathered round the 
camp-fire for the evening pipe, the 
most infuriate hater of the weed must 
have sometimes paused and questioned 
the science which forbids the indul- 
gence. But, reader, did you ever travel 
in one of the forward cars of a train 
returning from the seat of war, when 
the soldiers were coming home to re- 
enlist? We need not attempt to de- 
scribe the indescribable scene. Most 
readers can imagine it. We alfude to 
it merely as a set-off to the pleasant 
and picturesque spectacle of the tired 
soldiers smoking round the camp-fire. 

In truth, the soldier is the last man 
in the world who should smoke; for 
the simple reason, that while he, more 
than any other man, has need of all his 
strength, smoking robs him of part of 
it. It is not science alone which estab- 
lishes this truth. The winning boat 
of Harvard University, and the losing 
boat of Yale, were not rowed by smok- 
ers. One ofthe first things demanded 
of a young man who is going into train- 
ing for a boat-race is, Sop smoking! 
And he himself, long before his body 
has reached its highest point of puri- 
ty and development, will become con- 
scious of the lowering and disturbing 
effect of smoking one inch of a mild 
cigar. No smoker who has ever trained 
severely for a race, or a game, or a fight 
needs to be told that smoking reduces 
the tone of the system and diminishes 
all the forces of the body. He Azovws it. 
He has been as conscious of it as a boy 
is conscious of the efiects of his first 
cigar. Let the Harvard crew smoke 
during the last two months of their 
training, and let the Yale men abstain, 
and there is one individual prepared to 
risk a small sum upon Yale’s winning 
back her laurels. 

A soldier should be in training al- 
ways. Compelled to spend nine tenths 
of his time in laboriously doing noth- 
ing, he is called upon, occasionally, for 
a few hours or days or weeks to put 
forth exertions which task human en- 
durance to the uttermost. The soldier, 
too, of all men, should have quiet 
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nerves; for the phantoms of war scare 
more men than its real dangers, and 
men’s bodies can shake when their 
souls are firm. That two and two 
make four is not a truth more unques- 
tionably certain than that smoking does 
diminish a soldier's power of endur- 
ance, and does make him more sus- 
ceptible to imaginary dangers. Ifa regi- 
ment were to be raised for the hard- 
est service of which men can ever be 
capable, and that service were to be 
performed for a series of campaigns, it 
would be necessary to exclude from 
the commissariat, not tobacco only, but 
coffee and tea. Each man, in short, 
would jhave to be kept in what prize- 
fighters call “condition”; by which 
term they simply mean the natural 
state of the body, uncontaminated by 
poison, and unimpaired by indolence or 
excess. Every man is in duty bound 
to be “in condition” at all times; 
but the soldier, —it is part of his pro- 
fession to be “in condition.” When 
remote posterity comes to read of the 
millions and millions of dollars ex- 
pended during the late war in curing 
soldiers untouched by bayonet or bul- 
let, the enthusiasm of readers will not 
be excited by the generosity displayed 
in bestowing those millions. People 
will lay down the book and exclaim: 
““How ignorant were our poor ances- 
tors of the laws of life! A soldier in 
hospital without a wound! How ex- 
tremely absurd!” 

To this weighty and decisive objec- 
tion minor ones may be added. The 
bother and vexation arising from the 
pipe were very great during the cam- 
paigns of the late war. Half the time 
the smokers, being deprived of their ac- 
customed stimulant, were in that state 
of uneasy longing which smokers and 
other stimulators know. Men were 
shot during the war merely because 
they would strike a light and smoke. 
The desire sometimes overcame. all 
considerations of prudence and sol- 
dierly duty. A man out on picket, of 
a chilly night, knowing perfectly well 
that lighting his pipe would have the 
twofold effect of revealing his presence 
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and inviting a bullet, was often unable 
to resist the temptation. Many men, 
too, risked capture in seeking what 
smokers call “ a little fire.” <A fine, 
stalwart officer of a Minnesota regi- 
ment, whose natural forces, if he had 
given nature a fair chance, would have 
been abundantly sufficient for him with- 
out the aid of any stimulant, has told 
me there were nights when he would 
have gladly given a month’s pay for a 
light. Readers probably remember the 
incident related in the newspapers of 
one of our smoking generals, who, after 
being defeated by the enemy, heard of 
the arrival of gunboats which assured 
his safety, and promised to restore his 
fortunes. The /vs¢ thing he did was 
to send an aid on board a gunboat to 
ask if they had any cigars. He was 
right in so doing. It was a piece of 
strategy necessitated by the circum- 
stances. Let any man who has been 
in the habit of smoking ten to twenty 
cigars a day be suddenly deprived of 
them at a time when there is a great 
strain upon body and mind, and he will 
find himself reduced to a state border- 
ing upon imbecility. Knowing what I 
know of the smoking habits of some 
officers of high rank, I should tremble 
for the success of any difficult opera- 
tion, to be conducted by them in pres- 
ence of an enemy, if their cigars had 
given out the evening before; nor 
could a spy do his employers a better 
service than to creep into the tents 
of some generals the night before an 
engagement, and throw all their cigars 
and tobacco into a pail of water. 

Of all men, therefore, the soldier is 
the very last man who could find his 
account in a practice which lowers the 
tone of his health, reduces his power 
of endurance, litters his knapsack, pes- 
ters him with a system of flints and 
tinder, ‘and endangers his efficiency 
in critical moments. If all the world 
smoked, still the soldier should ab- 
stain. 

Sailors and other prisoners experi- 
ence so many dull hours, and possess 
so many unused faculties, that some 
cordial haters of tobacco have thought 
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that such persons might be justified 
in a habit which only lessens what they 
have in superfluity. In other words, 
sailors, being in a situation extreme- 
ly unfavorable to spiritual life, ought 
not merely to yield to the lowering 
influence of the forecastle, but add to 
it one more benumbing circumstance. 
On the contrary, they ought to strive 
mightily against the paralyzing effects 
of monotony,—not give up to them, 
still less aggravate them. There is 
no reason, in the nature of things, why 
a sailor, after a three years’ voyage, 
should not step on shore a man more 
alert in body and mind than when he 
sailed, and all alive to communicate 
the new knowledge he has acquired 
and the wonders he has seen. Why 
should he go round this beautiful world 
drugged ? 

We must, therefore, add the sailor 
to the hod-carrier and the soldier, and 
respectfully take away his pipe. I se- 
lect these classes, because they are 
supposed most to need artificial sol- 
ace, and to be most capable of en- 
during the wear and tear of a vicious 
habit. Tach of these classes also can 
smoke without much offending others, 
and each is provided with an “ expecto- 
ratoon” which disgusts no one. The 
hod-carrier and the soldier have the 
earth and the sailor the ocean. But, 
for all that, the pipe is an injury to 
them. Every man of them would be 
better without it. 

But if we must deny //ez the false 
solace of their pipe, what can be said 
of the all-but-universal smoking of per- 
sons supposed to be more refined than 
they, and whose occupations furnish 
them no pretence of an excuse? We 
now see painters in their studios smok- 
ing while they paint, and sculptors peg- 
ging away at the marble with a pipe in 
their mouths. Clergymen hurry out of 
church to find momentary relief for their 
tirecdl throats in an ecstatic smoke, and 
carry into the apartment of fair invalids 
the odor of ex-cigars. How it may 
be in ether cities I know not, but in 
New York a parishioner who wishes to 
confer upon his clergyman a 7ea/ pleas- 
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ure can hardly do a safer thing than 
send him a thousand cigars of a good 
clerical brand. It is particularly agree- 
able to a clergyman to receive a present 
which supplies him with a luxury he 
loves, but in which he knows in his in- 
most soul he ought not to indulge. No 
matter for all his fine arguments, there 
is not one clergyman in ten that succeeds 
in this short life in reducing his con- 
science to such a degree of obtuseness 
that he can buy a box of cigars (at pres- 
ent prices) without a qualm of self-re- 
proach. Editors, writers for the press, 
reporters, and others who haunt the 
places where newspapers are made, are 
smokers, except a few controlling men, 
and afew more who are on the way to be- 
come such. Most of the authors whose 
names are familiar to the public smoke 
steadily ; even the poets most beloved 
do so. Philosophers have taken to the 
pipe of late years. Mr. Dickens, they 
say, toys with a cigar occasionally, but 
can hardly be reckoned among the smok- 
ers, and never touches a cigar when he 
has a serious task on hand. Mr. Pres- 
cott smoked, and O, how he loved his 
cigar! It was he who, when his phy- 
sician had limited him to one cigar a 
day, ran all over Paris in quest of the 
largest cigars that Europe could fur- 
nish. In my smoking days I should 
have donethesame. Thackeray smoked; 
he was very particular in his smoking ; 
the scent of a bad cigar was an abomi- 
nation to him. That Byron smoked, 
and loved “the naked beauties ” of to- 
bacco, he has told us in the most al- 
luring verses the weed has ever in- 
spired. Milton, Locke, Raleigh, Ben 
Jonson, Isaac Walton, Addison, Steele, 
Bolingbroke, Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
Talfourd, Christopher North, Lamb, 
were all smokers at some part of their 
lives. Among our Presidents, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, General 
Jackson, and probably many others, 
were smokers. Daniel Webster once 
smoked. Henry Clay, down to a late 
period of his life, chewed, smoked, and 
took snuff, but never approved of either 
practice, and stopped two of them. 
General Grant smokes, but regrets that 
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he does, and has reduced his daily al- 
lowance of cigars. Edwin Boothsmokes, 
as do most of the gentlemen of his ar- 
duous profession. Probably a majority 
of the physicians and surgeons in the 
United States, under forty years of age, 
are smokers ; and who ever knewa med- 
ical student that did not smoke furious- 
ly? This, perhaps, is not to be won- 
dered at, since doctors live upon the 
bodily sins of mankind. 

The question is, Does it pay these 
gentlemen to smoke? 7hey know it 
does not. It would be gross arrogance 
in any individual to lift up his voice in 
rebuke of so many illustrious persons, 
but for the fact that there is scarcely 
one of them who does not feel that the 
practice is wrong, or, at least, absurd. 
Almost all confirmed smokers will go 
so far as to admit that they wish they 
had never acquired the habit. Few of 
them desire their boys to acquire it. 
None recommend it to other men. Al- 
most all smokers, who are not Turks, 
Chinamen, or Indians, appreciate at 
once the wisdom of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
reply to one who asked him why he 
never smoked a pipe. “ Because,” 
said he, “I am unwilling to make to 
myself any necessities.” Nor can any 
intelligent smoker doubt that the fumes 
of tobacco are hostile to the vital prin- 
ciple. We smokers and ex-smokers 
all remember how our first cigar sick- 
ened us; we have all experienced va- 
rious ill effects from what smokers 
call “smoking too much”; and very 
many smokers have, once or twice in 
their lives, risen in revolt against their 
tyrant, given away their pipes, and 
lived free men long enough to become 
conscious that their whole being had 
been torpid, and was alive again. No, 
no! Jet who will deny that smoking is 
unfriendly to life, and friendly to all 
that wars upon life, smokers will not 
question it, unless they are very igno- 
rant indeed, or very young. It will be 
of no avail to talk to ¢Zew: of the man 
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who lived to be a hundred years old and ° 


had smoked to excess for halfa century. 
Smokers have that within which keeps 
them well in mind that smoking is perni- 
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cious. If there are any smokers who 
doubt it, it is the few whom smoke is 
rapidly killing ; such, for example, as the 
interesting professional men who smoke 
an excellent quality of cigars and “break 
down” before they are thirty-five. It is 
not honest, legitimate hard work that 
breaks so many people down in the 
prime of life. It is bad habits. 
Smoking is a barbarism. This is 
the main argument against what is 
termed moderate smoking. There is 
something in the practice that allies a 
man with barbarians, and constantly 
tends to make him think and talk like 
a barbarian. Being at New Haven last 
September, a day or two before the 
opening of the term at Yale College, I 
sat in one of the public rooms of the 
hotel late one evening, hoping some 
students would come in, that I might 
see what sort of people college students 
are in these times. Yale College hath 
a pleasant seat. Who can stroll about 
upon that beautiful College Green, un- 
der those majestic elms, without envy- 
ing the youth who are able to spend 
four long years of this troublesome life 
in the tranquil acquisition of knowledge 
amid scenes so refined and engaging ? 
The visitor is bewitched with a wild 
desire to give the college two or three 
million dollars immediately, to enable 
it to become, in all respects, what it 
desires, aims, and intends to become. 
Visions of the noble Athenian youth 
thronging about the sages of eld, and 
learning wisdom from their lips, flit 
through his mind, as he wanders among 
the buildings of the college, and dodges 
the colored men who are beating car- 
pets and carrying furniture. In this 
exalted frame of mind, suppose the 
stranger seated in the room of the ho- 
tel just mentioned. In the middle of 
the small apartment sat one fat, good- 
humored, uneducated man of fifty, 
smoking a cigar, — about such a man as 
we expect to find in the “office” of a 
large livery stable. At half past ten a 
young man strolled in, smoking, who 
addressed the elder by a military title, 
and began a slangy conversation with 
him upon the great New Haven sub- 
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ject, —boat-racing. About eleven, three 
or four other young men came in, to 
whom cigars were furnished by the mil- 
itary chieftain. All together they blew 
a very respectable cloud, and the con- 
versation, being so strongly reinforced, 
became more animated. Boating was 
still the principal theme. The singular 
merits of Pittsburg oars were discussed. 
A warm dispute arose as to who was 
the builder of a certain boat that had 
won a race three years ago. Much ad- 
miration was expressed for the muscle, 
the nerve, and, above all, for the style 
and method, of the crew of the Harvard 
boat, which had beaten the Yale boat a 
few weeks before. 

Nevertheless, it did not occur to me 
that these smoking and damning gen- 
tlemen could be members of the col- 
lege. I supposed they were young 
loafers of the town, who took an inter- 
est in the pleasures of the students, 
and were exchanging opinions thereon 
with their natural chief, the lord of the 
stable. At length one said to another, 
“ Will Jones be here this week?” The 
reply was: “ No, I wrote to the fellow; 
but, damn him, he says he can’t get 
here till next Thursday.” “ Why, what’s 
the matter with the cuss?” “O, he’s 
had the fever and ague, and he says 
there’s no pull in him.” This led me 
to suspect that these young fellows 
were the envied youths of whom I had 
been dreaming under the elms, —a sus- 
picion which the subsequent conversa- 
tion soon confirmed. There was noth- 
ing wrong or harmful in the subject of 
their talk.* The remarkable circum- 
stance was, that all the difference 
which naturally exists, and naturally 
appears, between an educated and an 
uneducated person was obliterated ; 
and it seemed, too, that the smoke was 
the “common element” in which the 
two were blended. It was the cigar that 
kept the students there talking boat till 
midnight with an elderly ignoramus, 
and it was the cigar that was always 
drawing them down to his level. If he 
had not handed round his cigar-case, 
they would have exhausted all the 
natural interest of the session in a few 
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minutes, and gone home to bed. All 
of them, too, as it happened, confessed 
that smoking lessens the power of a 
man to row a boat, and lamented that 
a certain student would be lost to the 
crack crew from his unwillingness to 
give up his pipe. 

Smoking lures and detains men from 
the society of ladies. This herding of 
men into clubs, these dinners to which 
men only are invited, the late sitting 
at the table after the ladies have with- 
drawn, the gathering of male guests 
into some smoking-room, apart from the 
ladies of the party,—is not the cigar 
chiefly responsible for these atrocities ? 
Men are not society; women are not 
society : society is the mingling of the 
two sexes in such a way that each re- 
strains and inspires the other. That 
community is already far gone in de- 
generacy in which men prefer to band 
together by themselves, in which men 
do not crave the society of ladies, 
and value it as the chief charm of ex- 
istence. ‘ What is the real attraction 
of these gorgeous establishments?” 
I asked, the other evening, of an ac- 
quaintance who was about to enter 
one of the new club-houses on Fifth 
Avenue. His reply was: “No women 
can enter them! Once within these 
sacred walls, we are safe from every- 
thing that wears a petticoat!” Are we 
getting to be Turks? The Turks shut 
women in; we shut them out. The 
Turks build harems for their women ; 
but we find it necessary to abandon to 
women our abodes, and construct ha- 
rems for ourselves. 

Humiliating as the truth is, it must 
be confessed, tobacco is woman's rival, 
her successful rival. It is the cigar 
and the pipe (it used to be wine and 
punch) that enable men to endure one 
another during the whole of a long 
evening. Remove from every club- 
house all the means of intoxication, — 
i. e. all the wine and tobacco, —and 
seven out of every ten of them would 
cease to exist in one year. Men would 
come together for a few evenings, as 
usual, talk over the evening papers, 
yawn and go away, perhaps go home, — 
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a place which our confirmed clubbists 
only know as a convenience for sleep- 
ing and breakfasting. One of the worst 
effects of smoking is that it deadens 
our susceptibility to tedium, and en- 
ables us to keep on enduring what we 
ought to war against and overcome. 
It is drunken people who “won’t go 
home till morning.” Tyrants and op- 
pressors are wrong in drawing so 
much revenue from tobacco; they 
ought rather to give it away, for it 
tends to enable people to sit down con- 
tent under every kind of oppression. 
Men say, in reply to those who ob- 
ject to their clubs, their men’s din- 
ner-parties, and their smoking-rooms : 
“Women overwhelm society with su- 
perfluous dry goods. The moment la- 
dies are invited, the whole affair be- 
comes a mere question of costume. A 
party at which ladies assist is little 
more than an exhibition of wearing 
apparel. They dress, too, not for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to men, but 
for the purpose of inflicting pain on 
one another. Besides, a lady who is 
carrying a considerable estate upon her 
person must devote a great part of her 
attention to the management of that 
estate. She may be talking to Mr. 
Smith about Shakespeare and the 
musical-glasses, but the thing her mind 
is really intent upon is crushing Mrs. 
Smith with her new lace. Even dan- 
cing is nothing but an exceedingly la- 
borious and anxious wielding of yards 
of silk trailing out behind!” ete. 
Smoky diners-out will recognize this 
line of remark. When ladies have left 
the table, and are amusing themselves 
in the drawing-room in ways which 
may sometimes be trivial, but are never 
sensual, men frequently fall into dis- 
course, over their cigars, upon the foibles 
of the sex, and often succeed in deliver- 
ing themselves of one or more of the 
observations just quoted. As these 
noble critics sit boozing and smoking, 
they can sometimes hear the brilliant 
run upon the piano, or the notes of a 
finely trained voice, or the joyous laugh- 
ter of a group of girls, —all inviting 
them toa higher and purer enjoyment 
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than steeping their senses in barba- 
rous smoke. But they stick to their 
cigars, and assume a lofty moral su- 
periority over the lovely beings, the 
evidence of whose better civilization is 
sounding in their ears. 

Now, one of the subtle, mysterious ef- 
fects of tobacco upon “ the male of our 
species” is to disenchant him with re- 
gard to the female. It makes us read the 
poem entitled Woman as though it were 
only a piece of prose. It takes off the 
edge of virility. If it does not make a 
man less masculine ; it keeps his mascu- 
linity in a state of partial torpor, which 
causes him to look upon women, not 
indeed without a certain curiosity, but 
without enthusiasm, without romantic 
elevation of mind, without any feeling 
of awe and veneration for the august 
Mothers of our race. It tends to make 
us regard women from what we may 
style the Black Crook point of view. 
The young man who boasted that he 
had seen the Black Crook forty-seven 
times in three months must have been 
an irreclaimable smoker. Nothing but 
the dulled, sensualized masculinity 
caused by this peculiar poison could 
have blinded men to the ghastly and 
haggard ugliness of that exhibition. 
The pinched and painted vacancy of 
those poor girls’ faces; the bony hor- 
rors of some of their necks, and the 
flabby redundancy of others ; the cheap 
and tawdry splendors; the stale, re- 
jected tricks of London pantomimes ; 
three or four tons of unhappy girls sus- 
pended in the air in various agonizing 
attitudes, — to think that such a show 
could have run for seventeen months ! 
Even if science did not justify the con- 
jecture, I should be disposed, for the 
honor of human nature, to lay the blame 
of all this upon tobacco. 

To a man who is uncorrupt and prop- 
erly constituted, woman remains always 
something of a mystery and a romance. 
He never interprets her quite literally. 
She, on her part, is always striving to 
remain a poem, and is never weary of 
bringing out new editions of herself in 
novel bindings. Not till she has been 
utterly conquered and crushed by hope- 
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less misery or a false religion does she 
give up the dream of still being a pleas- 
ant enchantment. To this end, without 
precisely knowing why, she turns the 
old dress, retrims it, or arrays herself 
in the freshness of a new one, ever 
striving to present herself in recreated 
loveliness. Uncontaminated man sym- 
pathizes with this intention, and easily 
lends himself to the renewed charm. 
Have you not felt something of this, 
old smokers, when, after indulging in 
the stock jests and sneers at woman- 
kind, you lay aside your cigars, and 
“join the ladies,” arrayed in bright col- 
ors and bewitching novelties of dress, 
moving gracefully in the brilliant gas- 
light, or arranged in glowing groups 
about the room? Has not the truth 
flashed upon you, at such moments, that 
you had been talking prose upon a sub- 
ject essentially poetical? Have you 
never felt how mean and low a thing it 
was to linger in sensual stupefaction, 
rather than take your proper place in 
such a scene as this ? 

It is true, that a few women in com- 
mercial cities,—a few bankers’ and 
brokers’ wives, and others, — bewil- 
dered by the possession of new wealth, 
do go to ridiculous excess in dressing, 
and thus bring reproach upon the art. 
It were well if their husbands did no 
worse. Now and then, too, is present- 
ed the melancholy spectacle of an ex- 
travagant hussy marring, perhaps spoil- 
ing, the career of her husband by taste- 
Jess and unprincipled expenditures in 
the decoration of her pérson. But 
is it wholly her fault? Is he not the 
purse-holder? Is it not a husband’s 
duty to prevent his wife from dishonor- 
ing herself in that manner? When 
men are sensual, women will be friv- 
olous. When men abandon their homes 
and all the noble pleasures of society 
in order to herd together in clubs and 
smoking-rooms, what right have they 


to object if the ladies amuse them-_ 


selves in the only innocent way acces- 
sible to them? The wonder is that 
they confine themselves to the innocent 
delights of the toilet. A husband who 
spends one day and seven evenings of 
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every week at his club ought to ex- 
pect that his wife will provide herself 
both with fine clothes and some one 
who will admire them. Besides, for 
one woman who shocks us by wasting 
upon her person an undue part of 
the family resources, there are ten who 
astonish us by the delightful results 
which their taste and ingenuity contrive 
out of next to nothing. 

It would be absurd to say that smok- 
ing is the cause of evils which originate 
in the weakness and imperfection of 
human nature. The point is simply 
this: tobacco, by disturbing and im- 
pairing virility, tends to vitiate the rela- 
tions between the sexes, tends to les- 
sen man’s interest in women and his 
enjoyment of their society, and enables 
him to endure and be contented with, 
and finally even to prefer, the compan- 
ionship of men. And this is the true 
reason why almost every lady of spirit 
is the irreconcilable foe of tobacco. 
It is not merely that she dislikes the 
stale odor of the smoke in her curtains, 
nor merely that her quick eye discerns 
its hostility to health and life. These 
things would make her disapprove the 
weed. But instinct causes her dimly to 
perceive that this ridiculous brown leaf 
is the rival of her sex. Women do not 
disapprove their rivals ; they hate them. 

Smoking certainly does blunt a man’s 
sense of cleanliness. It certainly is an 
unclean habit. Does the reader re- 
member the fine scene in “Shirley,” 
in which the lover soliloquizes in Shir- 
ley’s own boudoir, just after that “ stain- 
less virgin” has gone out? She had 
gone away suddenly, it appears, and left 
disorder behind her; but every object 
bore upon it the legible inscription, I 
belong to a lady! “ Nothing sordid, 
nothing soiled,” says Louis Moore. 
“Look at the pure kid of this little 
glove, at the fresh, unsullied satin of 
the bag.” This is one of those happy 
touches of the great artist which con- 
vey more meaning than whole paint- 
pots of common coloring. What a 
pleasing sense it gives us of the sweet 
cleanness of the high-bred maiden! If 
smokers were to be judged by the 
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places they have ¢e/t,—by the smok- 
ing-car after a long day’s use, by the 
dinner-table at which they have sat 
late, by the bachelor’s quarters when 
the bachelor has gone down town, — 
they must be rated very low in the scale 
of civilization. ‘ 

We must admit, too, I think, that 
smoking dulls a man’s sense of the 
rights of others. Horace Greeley is ac- 
customed to sum up his opinion upon 
this branch. of the subject by saying: 
“When a man begins to smoke, he im- 
mediately becomes a hog.” He proba- 
bly uses the word “ hog” in two senses: 
namely, 4og, an unclean creature; and 
hog, a creature devoid of a correct sense 
of what is due to other creatures. “Go 
into a public gathering,” he has writ- 
ten, “ where a speaker of delicate lungs, 
with an invincible repulsion to tobacco, 
is trying to discuss some important 
topic so that a thousand men can hear 
and understand him, yet whereinto ten 
or twenty smokers have introduced 
themselves, a long-nine projecting hori- 
zontally from beneath the nose of each, 
a fire at one end and a fool at the 
other, and mark how the puff, puffing 
gradually transforms the atmosphere 
(none too pure at best) into that of 
some foul and pestilential cavern, chok- 
ing the utterance of the speaker, and 
distracting (by annoyance) the atten- 
tion of the hearers, until the argument 
is arrested or its effect utterly de- 
stroyed.” If these men, he adds, are 
not blackguards, who are blackeuards? 
He mitigates the severity of this con- 
clusion, however, by telling an anec- 
dote: “Brethren,” said Parson Strong, 
of Hartford, preaching a Connecticut 
election sermon, in high party times, 
some fifty years ago, “it has been 
charged that I have said every Demo- 
crat is a horse-thief; I never did. 
What I did say was only that every 
horse-thief is a Democrat, and ¢hat I 
can prove.” Mr. Greeley challenges the 
universe to produce a genuine black- 
guard who is not a lover of the weed 
in some of its forms, and promises to 
reward the finder with the gift of two 
white blackbirds. 
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Mr. Greeley exaggerates. Some of 
the best gentlemen alive smoke, and 
some of the dirtiest blackguards do 
not; but most intelligent smokers are 
conscious that the practice, besides be- 
ing in itself unclean, dulls the smoker’s 
sense of cleanliness, and, what is still 
worse, dulls his sense of what is due to 
others, and especially to what is due 
to the presence of ladies. 

The cost of tobacco ought perhaps 
to be considered before we conclude 
whether or not it pays to smoke ; since 
every man who smokes, not only pays 
his share of the whole expense of the 
weed to mankind, but he also supports 
and justifies mankind in incurring that 
expense. The statistics of tobacco are 
tremendous, even to the point of being 
incredible. It is gravely asserted, in 
Messrs. Ripley and Dana’s excellent 
and most trustworthy Cyclopedia, that 
the consumption of cigars in Cuba — 
the mere consumption — amounts to 
ten cigars per day for every man, wo- 
man, and child on the island. Besides 
this, Cuba exports two billions of ci- 
gars a year, which vary in price from 
twenty cents each (in gold) to two 
cents. In the manufacture of Manilla 
cheroots, —a small item in the trade, — 
the labor of seven thousand men and 
twelve hundred women is absorbed. 
Holland, where much of the tobacco 
used in smoky Germany is manufactured, 
employs, it is said, one million pale peo- 
ple in the business. In Bremen there 
are four thousand pallid or yellow ci- 
gar-makers. In the United States the 
weed exhausts four hundred thousand 
acres of excellent land, and employs 
forty thousand sickly and cadaverous 
cigar and tobacco makers. In Eng- 
land, where there is a duty upon to- 
bacco of seventy-five cents a pound, 
and.upon cigars of nearly four dollars a 
pound, the government derives about 
six million pounds sterling every year 
The French govern- 
ment gets from its monopoly of the to- 
bacco trade nearly two hundred million 
francs per annum, and Austria over 
eighty million francs. It is computed 
that the world is now producing one . 
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thousand million pounds of tobacco 
every year, at a Zofal cost of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. To this must 
be added the cost of pipes, and a long 
catalogue of smoking conveniences 
and accessories- In the London Ex- 
hibition there were four amber mouth- 
pieces valued at two hundred and fifty 
guineas each. A_ plain, small, service- 
able meerschaum pipe now costs in 
New York seven dollars, and the prices 
rise from that sum to a thousand dol- 
lars; but where is the young man who 
does not possess one? We have in 
New York two (perhaps more) exten- 
sive manufactories of these pipes ; and 
very interesting it is to look in at the 
‘ windows and inspect the novelties in 
this branch of art? In Vienna’ men 
earn their living (and their dying too) 
by smoking meerschaums for the pur- 
pose of starting the process of “ color- 
ing.” Happily, the high price of labor 
has hitherto prevented the introduction 
of this industry into America. 

An inhabitant of the United States 
who smokes a pipe only, and good to- 
bacco in that pipe, can now get his 
smoking for twenty-five dollars a year. 
One who smokes good cigars freely 
(say ten a day at twenty cents each) 
must expend between seven and eight 
hundred dollars a year. Almost every 
one whose eye may chance to fall upon 
these lines will be able to mention at 
least one man whose smoking costs 
him several hundred dollars per an- 
num, — from three hundred to twelve 
hundred. On the other hand, our 
friend the hod-carrier can smoke a 
whole week upon ten cents’ worth of 
tobacco, and buy a pipe for two cents 
which he can smoke till it is black with 
years. 

All this inconceivable expenditure — 
this five hundred millions per annum — 
comes out of the world’s surplus, that 
precious fund which must pay all the 
cost, both of improving and extending 
civilization. Knowledge, art, litera- 
ture, religion, have to be supported out 
of what is left after food, clothes, fire, 
shelter, and defence have all been paid 
for. If the surest test of civilization, 
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whether of an individual or of a com- 
munity, is the use made of surplus 
revenue, what can we say of the civili- 
zation of a race that expends five hun- 
dred millions of dollars every year for 
an indulgence which is nearly an un- 
mitigated injury? The surplus rev- 
enue, too, of every community is very 
small; for nearly the whole force of 
human nature is expended necessarily 
in the unending struggle for life. The 
most prosperous, industrious, economi- 
cal, and civilized community that now 
exists in the world, or that ever exist- 
ed, is, perhaps, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Yes, take it for all in 
all, Massachusetts, imperfect as it is, is 
about the best thing man las yet done 
in the way of a commonwealth. And 
yet the surplus revenue of Massachu- 
setts is only set down at three cents 
a day for each inhabitant; and out 
of this the community has to pay for 
its knowledge, decoration, and luxury. 
Man, it must be confessed, after having 
been in business for so many thousands 
of years, is still in very narrow circum- 
stances, and most assuredly cannot af- 
ford to spend five hundred millions a 
year in an injurious physical indul- 
gence. 

It is melancholy to observe what a 
small, mean, precarious, grudging sup- 
port we give to the best things, if they 
are of the kind which must be sus- 
tained out of our surplus. At Cam- 
bridge the other day, while looking 
about among the ancient barracks in 
which the students live, I had the curi- 
osity to ask concerning the salaries of 
the professors in Harvard College, — 
supposing, of course, that such learned 
and eminent persons received a com- 
pensation proportioned to the dignity of 
their offices, the importance of their la- 
bors, and the celebrity of their names. 
Alas! it is not so. A good reporter on 
the New York press gets just about as 
much money as the President of the 
College, and the professors receive 
such salaries as fifteen and eighteen 
hundred dollars a year. The very gifts 
of inconsiderate benefactors have im- 
poverished the college, few of whom, it 
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seems, have been able to give money 
to the institution ; most of them have 
merely Jdought distinction from it. 
Thus professorships in plenty have 
been endowed and zamed, but the col- 
lege is hampered, and its resources 
have become insufficient, by being di- 
vided among a multitude of objects. I 
beg the reader, the next time he gives 
Harvard University a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or leaves it a million in 
his will, to make the sum a gift,—a 
gift to the trustees, —to be expended as 
they deem best for the general and per- 
manent good of the institution, and not 
to neutralize the benefit of the dona- 
tion by conditions dictated by vanity. 
Yale, I have since learned, is no better 
off. At all our colleges, it seems, the 
professors either starve upon twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars a year, or 
eke out a subsistence by taking pupils, 
or by some other arduous extra labor. 
But what wonder that learning pines, 
when we every year waste millions up- 
on millions of the fund out of which 
alone learning can be supported ! 

It is so with all high and spiritual 
things. How the theatre languishes ! 
There are but four cities in the United 
States where a good and complete thea- 
tre could be sustained. In the great 
and wealthy city of New York there 
has never been more than one at a 
time, nor always one. How small, too, 
the sale of good books, even those of 
a popular cast! One of the most in- 
teresting works ever published in the 
United States is the “Life of Josiah 
Quincy,” by his son Edmund Quincy. 
It is not an abstruse production. The 
narrative is easy and flowing, inter- 
spersed with well-told anecdotes of cele- 
brated men, — Washington, Lafayette, 
John Adams, John Randolph, Hancock, 
Jefferson, and many others. Above all, 
the book exhibits and interprets, in the 
most agreeable manner, a triumphant 
human life; showing how it came to 
pass that Josiah Quincy, in this per- 
plexing and perilous world, was able to 
live happily, healthily, honorably, and 
usefully for ninety-three years! Splen- 
did triumph of civilization! Ninety- 
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three years of joyous, dignified, and 
beneficial existence! One would have 
thought that many thousands of people 
in the United States would have hur- 
ried to their several bookstores to bear 
away, rejoicing, a volume recounting 
such a mafvel, the explanation of 
which so nearly concerns us all. The 
book has now been published three 
months or more, and has not yet sold 
more than three thousand copies! 
Young men cannot waste their hard- 
earned money upon a three-dollar book. 
It is the price of a bundle of cigars ! 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has re- 
cently told us, in one of his “ Ledger” 
articles, how he earned his first ten 
dollars, and what he did with it. While 
he was a student in Amherst he was in- 
vited to deliver a Fourth-of-July temper- 
ance address in Brattleboro’, forty miles 
distant. His travelling expenses were 
to be paid; but the brilliant scheme 
occurred to him to walk the cighty 
miles, and earn the stage fare by sav- 
ing it. He did so, and received by 
mail after his return a ten-dollar bill, — 
the first ten dollars he had ever pos- 
sessed, and the first money he had 
ever earned. He instantly gave a 
proof that the test of a person’s civil- 
ization is the use he makes of his sur- 
plus money. He spent the whole of it 
upon an edition of the works of Ed- 
mund Burke, and carried the volumes 
to his room, a happy youth. It was not 
the best choice, in literature, perhaps ; 
but it was one that marked the civilized 
being, and indicated the future instruc- 
tor of his species. Suppose he had in- 
vested the sum (and we all know stu- 
dents who would make just that use of 
an unexpected ten-dollar bill) in a new 
meerschaum and a bag of Lone-Jack 
tobacco! At the end of his college 
course he would have had, probably, 
a finely colored pipe,—perhaps the 
prettiest pipe of his year ; but he would 
not have had that little “library of fifty 
volumes,” the solace of his coming 
years of poverty and fever and ague, 
always doing their part toward expand- 
ing him from a sectarian into a man 
of the world, and lifting him from the 
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slavery of a mean country parish to- 
ward the mastership of a metropolitan 
congregation. His was the very na- 
ture to have been quenched by tobacco. 
If he had bought a pipe that day, in- 
stead of books, he might be at this 
moment a petty D.D., preaching safe 
inanity or silly eccentricity in some 
obscure corner of the world, and go- 
ing to Europe every five years for his 
health. 

We all perceive that smoking has 
made bold and rapid encroachments 
of late years. It is said that the ab- 
surdly situated young man who passes 
in the world by the undescriptive name 
of the Prince of Wales smokes in draw- 
ing-rooms in the presence of ladies. 
This tale is probably false ; scandalous 
tales respecting conspicuous persons 
are so generally false, that it is always 
safest and fairest to reject them as a 
maiter of course, unless they rest upon 
testimony that ought to convince a jury. 
Nevertheless, it is true that smoke is 
creeping toward the drawing-room, and 
rolls in clouds where once it would not 
have dared to send a whiff. One reason 
of this is, that the cigar, and the pipe 
too, have “got into literature,” where 
they shed abroad a most alluring odor. 
That passage, for example, in “Jane 
Eyre,” where the timid, anxious Jane, 
returning after an absence, scents Roch- 
ester’s cigar before she catches sight of 
his person, is enough to make any old 
smoker feel for his cigar-case; and all 
through the book smoke plays a digni- 
fied and attractive part. Mr. Roches- 
ter’s cigars, we feel, must be of excel- 
lent quality (thirty cents each, at least) ; 
we see how freely they burn ; we smell 
their delicious fragrance. Charlotte 
Bronté was, perhaps, one of the few 
women who have a morbid love of the 
odor of tobacco, who crave its stimulat- 
ing aid as men do; and therefore her 
Rochester has a fragrance of the weed 
about him at all times, with which many 
readers have been captivated. “Jane 
Eyre” is the book of recent years which 
has been most frequently imitated, and 
consequently the circulating libraries 
are populous with smoking heroes. By- 
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ron, Thackeray, and many other pop- 
ular authors have written passages in 
which the smoke of tobacco insinuates 
itself most agreeably into the reader’s 
gentle senses. 

Many smokers, too, have been made 
such by the unexplained rigor with 
which the practice is sometimes for- 
bidden. Forbidden it must be in all 
schools ; but merely forbidding it and 
making it a dire offence will not suf- 
fice in these times. Some of the most 
pitiable slaves of smoke I have ever 
known were brought up in families and 
schools where smoking was invested 
with the irresistible charm of being 
the worst thing a boy could do, except 
running away. Deep in the heart of 
the woods, high up in rocky hills, far 
from the haunts of men and_ school- 
masters (not to speak of places less 
salubrious), boys assemble on. holiday 
afternoons to sicken themselves with 
furtive smoke, returning at the close of 
the day to relate the dazzling exploit to 
their companions. In this way the 
habit sometimes becomes so tyrannical, 
that, if the victims of it should give 
a sincere definition of “vacation,” it 
would be this, “The time when boys 
can get a chance to smoke every day.” 
I can also state, that the only school 
T ever knew or heard of in which young 
men who had formed the habit were 
induced to break themselves of it was 
the only school I ever knew or heard 
of in which all students above the age 
of sixteen were allowed to smoke. Still, 
it wus be forbidden. Professor Char- 
lier, of New York, will not have in his 
school a boy who smokes even at home 
in his father’s presence, or in the street; 
and he is right; but it requires all his 
talents as a disciplinarian and all his 
influence as a member of society to 
enforce the rule. Nor would even his 
vigilance avail if he confined himself to 
the cold enunciation of the law: Thou 
shalt not smoke. 

To forbid young men to smoke, with- 
out making an honest and earnest and 
skilful attempt to convince their under- 
standings that the practice is pernicious, 
is sometimes followed by deplorable 
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consequences. At the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, not only is smoking for- 
bidden, but the prohibition is effectual. 
There are four hundred young men con- 
fined within walls, and subjected to such 
discipline that it is impossible for a rule 
to be broken, the breaking of which be- 
trays itself. The result is, that nearly 
all the students chew tobacco, —many 
of them to very great excess, and to 
their most serious and manifest injury. 
That great national institution teems 
with abuses, but, perhaps, all the other 
deleterious influences of the place unit- 
ed do less harm than this one abomi- 
nation. 

On looking over the articles upon 
tobacco in the Encyclopedias, we occa- 
sionally find writers declaring or con- 
jecturing that, as smoking has become 
a habit almost universal, there must be, 
in the nature of things, a reason which 
accounts for and justifies it.. Accounts 
for it, yes, justifies it, zo. 

So long as man lives the life of a 
pure savage, he has good health with- 
out ever bestowing a thought upon the 
matter. Nature, like a good farmer, 
saves the best for seed. ‘The mightiest 
bull becomes the father of the herd; 
the great warrior, the great hunter, has 
the most wives and children. The 
sickly children are destroyed by the 
hardships of savage life, and those who 
survive are compelled to put forth such 
exertions in procuring food and defend- 
ing their wigwams that they are always 
“in training.” The pure savage has 
not the skill nor the time to extract 
from the wilds in which he lives the 
poisons that could deprave his taste 
and impair his vigor. Your Indian 
sleeps, with scanty covering, in a wig- 
wam that freely admits the air. In his 
own way, he is an exquisite cook. Nei- 
ther Delmonico nor Parker nor Profes- 
sor Blot ever cooked a salmon or a 
partridge as well as a Rocky Mountain 
Indian cooks them; and when he has 
cooked his fish or his bird, he eats with 
it some perfectly simple preparation of 
Indian corn. He is an absolutely u- 
stimulated animal. The natural work- 
ing of his internal machinery generates 
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all the vital force he wants. He is as 
healthy as a buffalo, as a prize-fightor, 
as the stroke-oar of a university boat. 
But in our civilized, sedentary life, he 
who would have good health must fight 
for it. Many people have the inso- 
lence to become parents who have no 
right to aspire to that dignity; chil- 
dren are born who have no right to 
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nature is eager to destroy. Civilized 
man, too, has learned the trick of head- 
ing off some of the diseases that used 
to sweep over whole regions of the 
earth, and lay low the weakliest tenth 
of the population. Consequently, while 
the average duration of human life has 
been increased, the average tone of hu- 
man health has been lowered. Few- 
er die, and fewer are quite well. Very 
many of us breathe vitiated air, and 
keep nine tenths of the body quiescent 
for twenty-two or twenty-three hours 
out of every twenty-four. Immense 
numbers cherish gloomy, depressing 
opinions, and convert the day set apart 
for rest and recreation into one which 
aggravates some of the worst tenden- 
cies of the week, and counteracts none 
of them. Half the population of the 
United States violate the laws of nature 
every time they take sustenance ; and the 
children go, crammed with indigestion, 
to sit six hours in hot, ill-ventilated or 
unventilated school-rooms. Except in 
a few large towns, the bread and meat 
are almost universally inferior or bad ; 
and the only viands that are good are 
those which ought not to be eaten at 
all. At most family tables, after a 
course of meat which has the curious 
property of being both soft and tough, 
a wild profusion of ingenious puddings, 
pies, cakes, and other abominable trash, 
beguiles the young, disgusts the ma- 
ture, and injures all. From bodies thus 
imperfectly nourished, we demand ex- 
cessive exertions of all kinds. J 

Hence, the universal craving for arti- 
ficial aids to digestion. Hence, the 
universal use of stimulants, — whiskey, 
Worcestershire sauce, beer, wine, cof- 
fee, tea, tobacco. This is the only rea- 
son I can discover in the nature of 
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things here for the widespread, in- 
creasing propensity to smoke. As all 
the virtues are akin, and give loyal aid 
to one another, so are all the vices in 
alliance, and play into one another’s 
hands. Many a smoker will discover, 
when at last he breaks the bond of 
his servitude, that his pipe, trifling a 
matter as it may seem to him now, 
was really the power that kept down 
his whole nature, and vulgarized his 
whole existence. In many instances 
the single act of self-control involved 
in giving up the habit would necessi- 
tate and include a complete regenera- 
tion, first physical, then moral. 
Whether the Coming Man will drink 
wine or be a teetotaller has not yet, 
perhaps, been positively ascertained ; 
but it is certain he will not smoke. 
Nothing can be surer than that. The 
Coming Man will be as healthy as Te- 
cumseh, as clean as Shirley, and as well 
groomed as Dexter. He will not fly the 
female of his species, nor wall himself 
in from her approach, nor give her cause 
to prefer his absence. We are not left to 
infer or conjécture this ; we can ascer- 
tain it from what we know of the messen- 
gers who have announced the coming 
of the Coming Man. The most distin- 
guished of these was Goethe,—perhaps 
the nearest approach to the complete 
human being that has yet appeared. 
The mere fact that this admirable person 
lived always unpolluted by this seduc- 
tive poison is a fact of some significance; 
but the important fact is, that he cou/d 
not have smoked and remained Goethe. 
When we get close to the man, and live 
intimately with him, we perceive the 
impossibility of his ever having been 
a smoker. We can as easily fancy 
Desdemona smoking a cigarette as the 
highly groomed, alert, refined, imperial 


Goethe with a cigar in his mouth. In~ 


America, the best gentleman and most 
variously learned and accomplished man 
we have had, —the man, too, who had 
in him most.of what will constitute the 
glory of the future, — was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Democrat, of Virginia. He was 
versed in six languages; he danced, 
rode, and hunted as well as General 
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Washington ; he played the violin well, 
wrote admirably, farmed skilfully, and 
was a most generous, affectionate, hu- 
mane, and great-souled human being. 
It was the destiny of this ornament and 
consolation of his species to raise to- 
bacco, and live by tobacco all his life. 
But he knew too much to use it himself ; 
or, to speak more correctly, his fine femi- 
nine senses, his fine masculine instincts, 
revolted from the use of it, without any; 
assistance from his understanding. 

There is no trace of the pipe in the 
writings of Washington or Franklin ; 
probably they never smoked ; so that 
we may rank the three great men of 
America— Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson — among the exempts. Wash- 
ington Irving, who was the first literary 
man of the United States to achieve a 
universal reputation, and who is still 
regarded as standing at the head of our 
literature, was no smoker. Two noted 
Americans, Dr. Nott and John Quincy 
Adams, after having been slaves of the 
weed for many years, escaped from 
bondage and smoked no more. These 
distinguished names may serve as a 
set-off to the list of illustrious smokers 
previously given. 

Among the nations of the earth most 
universally addicted to smoking are 
the Turks, the Persians, the Chinese, 
the Spanish, —all slaves of tradition, 
submissive to tyrants, unenterprising, 
averse to improvement, despisers of 
women. Next to these, perhaps, we 
must place the Germans, a noble race, 
renowned for two thousand years for 
the masculine vigor of the men and the 
motherly dignity of the women. Smok- 
ing is a blight upon this valuable breed 
of men ; it steals away from their minds 
much of the alertness and decision 
that naturally belong to such minds as 
they have, and it impairs their bodily 
health. Go, on some festive day, to 
“Jones’s Woods,” where you may 
sometimes see five thousand Germans 
—men, women, and children—amusing 
themselves in their simple and rational 
way. Not one face in ten has the 
clear, bright look of health. Nearly 
all the faces have a certain tallowy as- 
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pect, — yellowish in color, with a dull 
shine upon them. You perceive plain- 
ly that it is not well with these good 
people ; they are not conforming to na- 
ture’s requirements ; they are not the 
Germans of Tacitus, —ruddy, tough, 
happy, and indomitable. To lay the 
whole blame of this decline upon smok- 
ing, which is only one of many bad 
habits of theirs, would be absurd. 
What I insist upon is this: Smoking, 
besides doing its part toward lowering 
the tone of the bodily health, deadens 
our sense of other physical evils, and 
makes us submit to them more patient- 
ly. If our excellent German fellow- 
citizens were to throw away their 
pipes, they would speedily toss their 
cast-iron sausages after them, and be- 
come more fastidious in the choice of 
air for their own and their children’s 
breathing, and reduce their daily al- 
lowance of lager-bier. Their first 
step toward physical regeneration will 
be, must be, the suppression of the 
pipe. 

One hopeful sign for the future is, 
that this great subject of the physical 
aids and the physical obstacles to vir- 
tue is attracting attention and rising 
into importance. Our philanthropists 
have stopped giving tracts to hungry 
people ; at least, they give bread first. 
It is now a recognized truth, that it 
takes a certain number of cubic yards 
for a person to be virtuous in; and that, 
consequently, in that square mile of 
New York in which two hundred and 
ninety thousand people live, there must 
be—absolutely #z#s/ be —an immense 
number of unvirtuous persons. No 
human virtue or civilization can long 
exist where four families live in a room, 
some of whom take boarders. The way 
to regenerate this New York mile is sim- 
ply to widen Manhattan Island by build- 
ing three bridges over the East River, 
and to shorten the island by making 
three lines of underground or over- 
ground railroad to the upper end of it. 
We may say, too, there are circles — 
not many, it is true, but some —in 
which a man’s religion would not be 
considered a very valuable acquisition, 
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if, when he had “ got” it, he keep on 
chewing tobacco. Such a flagrant and 
abominable violation of the Creator’s 
laws, by a person distinctly professing 
a special veneration for them, would 
be ludicrous, if it were not so per- 
nicious. 

The time is at hand when these sim- 
ple and fundamental matters will have 
their proper place in all our schemes 
for the improvement of one another. 
The impulse in this direction given by 
the publication of the most valuable 
work of this century — Buckle’s “ His- 
tory of Civilization in England”? — 
will not expend itself in vain. If that 
author had but lived, he would not 
have disdained, in recounting the ob- 
stacles to civilization, to consider the 
effects upon the best modern brains of 
a poison that lulls their noblest facul- 
ties to torpor, and enables them lan- 
guidly to endure what they ought con- 
stantly to fight. 

It is not difficult to stop smoking, ex- 
cept for one class of smokers, — those 
whom it has radically injured, and 
whose lives it is shortening. For all 
such the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice will be almost as difficult as it is 
desirable. No rule can be given which 
will apply to all or to many such cases ; 
but each man must fight it out on the 
line he finds best, and must not be 
surprised if it takes him a great deal 
longer than “all summer.” If one of 
this class of smokers should gain de- 
liverance from his bondage after a two 
years’ struggle, he would be doing 
well. A man who had been smoking 
twenty cigars a day for several years, 
and should suddenly stop, would be al- 
most certain either to relapse or fall 
into some worse habit, — chewing, 
whiskey, or opium. Perhaps his best 
way would be to put himself upon half 
allowance for a year, and devote the 
second year to completing his cure, — 
always taking care to live in other re- 
spects more wisely and temperately, 
and thus lessen the craving for a stimu- 
lant. The more smoke is hurting a 
man the harder it is for him to stop 
smoking; and almost all whom the 
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practice is destroying rest under the 
delusion that they could stop without 
the least effort, if they liked. 

The vast majority of smokers — seven 
out of every ten, at least — can, without 
the least danger or much inconvenience, 
cease smoking at once, totally and for- 
ever. I managed it in this way: when- 
ever my time came to smoke, which 
was four times a day, I drank a good 
stiff glass of whiskey and water. This 
I did for two days. On the third day, 
I drank three times, and on the fourth 
twice. For about a week after, I drank 
a little whiskey once a day, whenever 
the desire to smoke became dangerous, 
generally after breakfast. Before one 
bottle of Bourbon had been imbibed, I 
had forgotten both the pipe and the 
liquor, and have never since had an 
uncomfortable desire to 
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either. Yet I had been a smoker for 
thirty years. As I have now given a 
trial to both sides of the question, I 
beg respectfully to assure the brother- 
hood of smokers that it does of pay 
to smoke. It really does not. I can 
work better and longer than before. I 
have less headache. I have a better 
opinion of myself. I enjoy exercise 
more, and step out much more vigor- 
ously. My room is cleaner. The bad 
air of our theatres and other public 
places disgusts and infuriates me more, 
but exhausts me less. I think I am 
rather better tempered, as well as more 
cheerful and satisfied. I endure .the 
inevitable ills of life with more forti- 
tude, and look forward more hopefully 
to the coming years. It did not pay to 
smoke, but, most decidedly, it pays to 
stop smoking. 
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De HAWKYARD (as he 
insisted on my calling him) put me 
to school, and told me to work my way. 
“You are all right, George,” he said. 
“T have been the best servant the Lord 
has had in his service for this five-and- 
thirty year, (O, I have!) and he knows 
the value of such a servant as I have 
been to him, (O yes, he does !) and he’Il 
prosper your schooling as a part of my 
reward. That’s ua he \1 do, SaEUIBE. 
He ll do it for me.’ 

From the first I could not like this 
familiar knowledge of the ways of 
the sublime inscrutable Almighty, on 
Brother Hawkyard’s part. As I grew 
a little wiser and still a little wiser, I 
liked it less and less. His manner, too, 
of confirming himself in a parenthesis, 
—as if, knowing himself, he doubted 
his own word,—I found distasteful. 
I cannot tell how much these dislikes 
cost me, for I had a dread that they 
were worldly. 
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As time went on, I became a Foun- 
dation-Boy on a good Foundation, and 
I cost Brother Hawkyard nothing. 
When I had worked my way so far, I 
worked yet harder, in the hope of ulti- 
mately getting a presentation to Col- 
lege and a Fellowship. My health 
has never been strong (some vapor 
from the Preston cellar cleaves to me I 
think), and what with» much work and 
some weakness, I came again to be 
regarded —that is, by my fellow-stu- 
dents — as unsocial. 

All through my time as a Founda- 
tion-Boy I was within a few miles of 
Brother Hawkyard’s congregation, and 
whenever I was what we called a Leave- 
Boy on a Sunday, I went over there, at 
his desire. Before the knowledge be- 
came forced upon me that outside their 
place of meeting these Brothers and 
Sisters were no better than the rest of 
the human family, but on the whole 
were, to put the case mildly, as bad as 
most, in respect of giving short weight 
in their shops, and not speaking the 
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truth, — I say, before this knowledge be- 
came forced upon me, their prolix ad- 
dresses, their inordinate conceit, their 
daring ignorance, their investment of 
the Supreme Ruler of Heaven and 
Earth with their own miserable mean- 
nesses and littienesses greatly shocked 
me. Still, as their term for the frame 
of mind that could not perceive them to 
be in an exalted state of Grace was the 
“worldly” state, I did for a time suf- 
fer tortures under my inquiries of my- 
self whether that young worldly-devil- 
ish spirit of mine could secretly be lin- 
gering at the bottom of my non-appre- 
ciation. 

Brother Hawkyard was the popular 
expounder in this assembly, and gener- 
ally occupied the platform (there was a 
little platform with a table on it, in lieu 
of a pulpit) first, on a Sunday after- 
noon. He was by trade a drysalter. 
Brother Gimblet, an elderly man with a 
crabbed face, a large dog’s-eared shirt- 
collar, and a spotted blue neckerchief 
reaching up behind to the crown of his 
head, was also a drysalter, and an ex- 
pounder. Brother Gimblet professed 
the greatest admiration for Brother 
Hawkyard, but (I had thought more 
than once) bore him a jealous grudge. 

Let whosoever may peruse these 
fines kindly take the pains here to read 
twice my solemn pledge, that what I 
write of the language and customs of 
the congregation in question I write 
scrupulously, literally, exactly from the 
life and the truth. 

On the first Sunday after I had won 
what I had so long tried for, and when 
it was certain that I was going up to 
college, Brother Hawkyard concluded a 
long exhortation thus : — 

“Well, my friends and fellow-sin- 
ners, now I told you, when I began, 
that I did n’t know a word of what I 
was going to say to you, (and no, I did 
not!) but that it was all one to me, be- 
cause I knew the Lord would put into 
my mouth the words I wanted.” 

(“ That ’s it!” From Brother Gim- 
blet.) 

“ And he did put into my mouth the 
words I wanted.” 
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(“So he did!” 
blet.) 

* And why?” 

(*Ah! Let’s have that!” 
Brother Gimblet.) 

“ Because I have been his faithful 
servant for five-and-thirty years, and 
because he knows it. For five-and- 
thirty years! And he knows it, mind 
you! I got those words that I wanted, 
on account of my wages. I got ’em 
from the Lord, my fellow - sinners. 
Down. I said, ‘Here ’s a heap of 
wages due; let us have something 
down on account.’ And I got it down, 
and I paid it over to you, and you 
won’t wrap it up in a napkin, nor yet 
in a towel, nor yet pockethankercher, 
but youll put it out at good interest. 
Very well. Now, my brothers and sis- 
ters and fellow-sinners, I am going to 
conclude with a question, and I ’ll make 
it so plain (with the help of the Lord, 
after five-and-thirty years, I should 
rather hope!) as that the Devil shall 
not be able to confuse it in your heads. 
Which he would be overjoyed to do.” 

(“Just his way. Crafty old black- 
guard!” From Brother Gimblet.) 

“ And the question is this. Are the 
Angels learned ?” 

(© Not they. Nota bit on it.” From 
Brother Gimblet, with the greatest con- 
fidence.) 

“Not they. And where’s the proof? 
Sent ready-made by the hand of the 
Lord. Why, there’s one among us 
here now, that has got all the Learning 
that can be crammed into him. / got 
him all the Learning that could be 
crammed into him. His grandfather” 
(this I had never heard before) “ was 
a Brother of ours. He was Brother 
Parksop. That’s what he was. Park- 
sop. Brother Parksop. His worldly 
name was Parksop, and he was a Broth- 
er of this Brotherhood. Then was n’t 
he Brother Parksop?” © 

(“Must be. Could n’t help hisself.” 
From Brother Gimblet.) 

“Well. He left that one now here 
present among us to the care of a 
Brother-Sinner of his, (and that Brother- 
Sinner, mind you, was a sinner of a 
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bigger size in his time than any of you, 
Praise the Lord !) Brother Hawkyard. 
Me. / got him, without fee or reward, 
— without a morsel of myrrh, or frank- 
incense, nor yet Amber, letting alone 
the honeycomb, — all the Learning that 
could be crammed into him. Has it 
brought him into our Temple, in the 
spirit? No. Have we had any igno- 
rant Brothers and Sisters that did n’t 
know round O from crooked S, come 
in among us meanwhile? Many. Then 
the Angels are wof learned. Then 
they don’t so much as know their al- 
phabet. And now, my friends and fel- 
low-sinners, having brought it to that, 
perhaps some Brother present — per- 
haps you, Brother Gimblet — will pray 
a big for us?” 

Brother Gimblet undertook the sa- 
cred function, after having drawn his 
sleeve across his inouth, and muttered: 
“Well! I don’t know as I see my 
way to hitting any of you quite in the 
right place neither.” He said this with 
a dark smile, and then began to bellow. 
What we were specially to be pre- 
served from, according to his solicita- 
tions, was despoilment of the orphan, 
suppression of testamentary intentions 
on the part of a Father or (say) Grand- 
father, appropriation of the orphan’s 
house-property, feigning to give in 
charity to the wronged one from whom 
we withheld his due; and that class of 
sins. He ended with the petition, 
“Give us peace!” Which, speaking 
for myself, was very much needed after 
twenty minutes of his bellowing. 

Even though I had not seen him 
when he rose from his knees, steam- 
ing with perspiration, glance at Brother 
Hawkyard, and even though I had 
not heard Brother Hawkyard’s tone of 
congratulating him on the vigor with 
which he had roared, I should have 
detected a malicious application in this 
prayer. Unformed suspicions to a 


similar effect had sometimes passed 
through my mind in my earlier school-. 


days, and had always caused me great 
distress ; for they were worldly in their 
nature, and wide, very wide, of the 
spirit that had drawn me from Sylvia. 
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They were sordid suspicions, without 
a shadow of proof. They were worthy 
to have originated in the unwholesome 
cellar. They were not only without 
proof, but against proof. For was I not 
myself a living proof of what Brother 
Hawkyard had done? And without 
him, how should I ever have seen the 
sky look sorrowfully down upon that 
«wretched boy at Hoghton Towers ? 

Although the dread of a relapse into 
a state of savage selfishness was ‘less 
strong upon me as I approached man- 
hood, and could act in an increased 
degree for myself, yet I was always on 
my guard against any tendency to such 
relapse. After getting these suspicions 
under my feet, I had been troubled by 
not being able to like Brother Hawk- 
yard’s manner, or his professed religion. 
So it came about, that, as I walked back 
that Sunday evening, I thought it would 
be an act of reparation for any such in- 
jury my struggling thoughts had unwill- 
ingly done him, if I wrote, and placed 
in his hands, before going to College, 
a full acknowledgment of his goodness 
to me, and an ample tribute of thanks. 
It might serve as an implied vindica- 
tion of him against any dark scandal 
from a rival Brother and Expounder, 
or from any other quarter. 

Accordingly I wrote the document 
with much care. I may add with much 
feeling, too, for it affected me as I went 
on. Having no set studies to pursue, 
in the brief interval between leaving 
the Foundation and going to Cam- 
bridge, I determined to walk out to his 
place of business and give it into his 
own hands. 

It was a winter afternoon when I 
tapped at the door of his little count- 
ing-house, which was at the farther 
end of his long, low shop. As I did 
so (having entered by the back yard, 
where casks and boxes were taken in, 
and where there was the inscription, 
“Private Way to the Counting-house”), 
a shopman called to me from the coun- 
ter that he was engaged. 

“ Brother Gimblet,” said the shopman 
(who was one of the Brotherhood), “ is 
with him.” 
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I thought this all the better for my 
purpose, and made bold to tap again. 
They were talking in a low tone, and 
money was passing, for I heard it be- 
ing counted out. 

“Who is it?” asked Brother Hawk- 
yard, sharply. 

“George Silverman,” I answered, 
holding the door open. “May I come 
in??? . 

Both Brothers seemed so astounded 
to see me that I felt shier than usual. 
But they looked quite cadaverous in 
the early gaslight, and perhaps that ac- 
cidental. circumstance exaggerated the 
expression of their faces. 

“What is the matter?” 
Brother Hawkyard. 

“Ay! What is the matter?” asked 
Brother Gimblet. 

“Nothing at all,” I said, diffidently 
producing my document. “I am only 
the bearer of a letter from myself.” 

“From yourself, George?” cried 
Brother Hawkyard. 

“ And to you,” said I. 

“And to me, George?” 

He turned paler, and opened it hur- 
riedly ; but looking over it, and see- 
ing generally what it was, became less 
hurried, recovered his color, and said, 
“ Praise the Lord!” 

“That’s it!” cried Brother Gimblet. 
“Well put! Amen.” 

Brother Hawkyard then said, in 
a livelier strain: “ You must know, 
George, that Brother Gimblet and I 
are going to make our two businesses 
one. We are going into partnership. 
We are settling it now. Brother Gim- 
blet is to take one clear half of the prof 
its. (O yes! And he shall have it, 
he shall have it to the last farthing !)” 

“D. V.!” said Brother Gimblet, 
with his right fist firmly clenched on 
his right leg. 

“There is no objection,” pursued 
Brother Hawkyard, “to my reading 
this aloud, George ?” 

As it was what I expressly desired 
should be done, after yesterday’s pray- 
er, I more than readily begged him to 
read it aloud. 


asked 


He did so, and Brother 
Gimblet listened with a crabbed smile. 
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“Tt was in a good hour that I came 
here,” he said, wrinkling up his eyes. 
“Tt was in a good hour, likewise, that I 
was moved yesterday to depict for the 
terror of evil-doers a character the di- 
rect opposite of Brother Hawkyard’s. 
But it was the Lord that done it. I 
felt him at it, while I was perspir- 
ing.” 

After that, it was proposed by both 
of them that I should attend the con- 
gregation once more, before my final 
departure. What my shy reserve would 
undergo, from being expressly preached 
at and prayed at, I knew beforehand. 
But I reflected that it would be for the 
last time, and that it might add to the 
weight of my letter. It was well known 
to the Brothers and Sisters thatahere 
was no place taken for me in /heir 
Paradise; and if I showed this last 
token of deference to Brother Hawk- 
yard, notoriously in despite of my own 
sinful inclinations, it might go some 
little way in aid of my statement that 
he had been good to me, and that I 
was grateful to him. Merely stipulat- 
ing, therefore, that no express endeavor 
should be made for my conversion, — 
which would involve the rolling of sev- 
eral Brothers and Sisters on the floor, 
declaring that they felt all their sins in 
a heap on their left side, weighing so 
many pounds avoirdupois, as I knew 
from what I had seen of those repulsive 
mysteries, — I promised. 

Since the reading of my letter, Broth- 
er Gimblet had been at intervals wiping 
one eye with an end of his spotted blue 
neckerchief, and grinning to himself. 
It was, however, a habit that Brother 
had, to grin in an ugly manner even 
while expounding. I call to mind a 
delighted snarl with which he used to 
detail from the platform the torments 
reserved for the wicked (meaning all 
human creation except the Brother- 
hood), as being remarkably hideous. 

I left the two to settle their articles 
of partnership, and count money; and 
I never saw them again but on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Brother Hawkyard 
died within two or three years, leaving 
all he possessed to Brother Gimblet, in 
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virtue of a will dated (as I have been 
told) that very day. 

Now, I was so far at rest with my- 
self when Sunday came, knowing that I 
had conquered my own mistrust, and 
righted Brother Hawkyard in the jaun- 
diced vision of a rival, that I went, even 
to that coarse chapel, in a less sensi- 
tive state than usual. How could I 
foresee that the delicate, perhaps the 
diseased, corner of my mind, where I 
winced and shrunk when it was touched, 
or was even approached, would be han- 
dled as the theme of the whole pro- 
ceedings ? 

On this occasion it was assigned to 
Brother Hawkyard to pray, and to 
Brother Gimblet to preach. The prayer 
was to open the ceremonies; the dis- 
course was to come next. Brothers 
Hawkyard and Gimblet were both on 
the platform; Brother Hawkyard on 
his knees at the table, unmusically 
ready to pray ; Brother Gimblet sitting 
against the wall, grinningly ready to 
preach. 

“Let us offer up the sacrifice of 
prayer, my brothers and sisters and fel- 
low-sinners.” Yes. But it was I who 
was the sacrifice. It was our poor sin- 
ful worldly-minded Brother here pres- 
ent who was wrestled for. The now- 
opening career of this our unawakened 
Brother might lead to his becoming a 
minister of what was called The Church. 
That was what fe looked to. The 
Church. Not the chapel, Lord. The 
Church. No rectors, no vicars, no 
archdeacons, no bishops, no archbish- 
ops in the chapel, but, O Lord, many 
such in the Church! Protect our sin- 
ful Brother from his love of lucre. 
Cleanse from our unawakened Broth- 
er’s breast his sin of worldly-minded- 
ness. The prayer said infinitely more 
in words, but nothing more to any in- 
telligible effect. 

Then Brother Gimblet came forward, 
and took (as I knew he would) the 
text, My kingdom is not of this world. 
Ah! But whose was, my fellow-sin- 
ners? Whose? Why, our Brother’s 
here present was. The only kingdom 
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he had_an idea of was of this world 
(* That’s it!” from several of the con- 
gregation). What did the woman do 
when she lost the piece of money? 
Went and looked for it. What should 
our Brother do when he lost his way? 
(“Go and look for it,” from a Sister.) 
Go and look for it. True. But must 
he look for it in the right direction or 
in the wrong? (“In the right,” from 
a Brother.) There spake the prophets! 
He must look for it in the right direc- 
tion, or he couldn't find it. But he 
had turned his back upon the right 
direction, and he wouldn’t find it. 
Now, my fellow-sinners, to show you 
the difference betwixt worldly-minded- 
ness and unworldly-mindedness, be- 
twixt kingdoms not of this world and 
kingdoms of this world, here was a let- 
ter wrote by even our worldly-mind- 
ed Brother unto Brother Hawkyard. 
Judge, from hearing of it read, whether 
Brother Hawkyard was the faithful stew- 
ard that the Lord had in his mind only 
tv? other day, when, in this very place, 
he drew you the picter of the unfaithful 
one. For it was him that done it,-not 
me. Don’t doubt that! 

Brother Gimblet then grinned and 
bellowed his way through my compo- 
sition, and subsequently through an 
hour. The service closed with a hymn, 
in which the Brothers unanimously 
roared, and the Sisters unanimously 
shrieked, at me, that I by wiles of 
worldly gain was mocked, and they on 
waters of sweet love were rocked; that 
I with Mammon struggled in the dark, 
while they were floating in a second 
Ark. 

I went out from all this with an 
aching heart and a weary spirit; not 
because I was quite so weak as to con- 
sider these narrow creatures interpret- 
érs of the Divine majesty and wisdom ; 
but because I was weak enough to feel 
as though it were my hard fortune to 
be misrepresented and misunderstood, 
when I most tried to subdue any ris- 
ings of mere worldliness within me, 
and when I most hoped, that, by dint of 
trying earnestly, I had succeeded. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GENIUS. @ 


HE finest spirits of all time concur 
in ascribing their best effects to a 
higher power. The genial flow of suc- 
cessful production registers itself in 
our consciousness, as a special grace 
beyond the command of the private 
will. The experience of every true art- 
ist, of every great poet, prophet, dis- 
coverer, of every providential leader of 
his time, attests the action of an alien 
force transcending the calculated efforts 
of the mind, and working the surprises 
of art and life. 

This latent and reserved power in 
man the Greeks called Aafpov (daemon). 
Plutarch, in his gossiping discourse on 
the demon of Socrates, reports the 
vision of one Timarchus, who descended 
into the cave of Trophonius to consult 
the oracle on the subject. He there 
saw spirits which were partly immersed 
in human bodies, and partly exterior to 
them, shining luminously above their 
heads. He was told that the part im- 
mersed in the body is called the soul, 
but the external part is called damon. 
Every man, says the oracle, has his 
demon, whom he is bound to obey ; 
those who implicitly follow that guid- 
ance are the prophetic souls, the favor- 
ites of the gods. Goethe, in his myste- 
rious way, speaks of the damonic in 
man as a power lying back of the will, 
and inspiring certain natures with mi- 
raculous energy. He disclaims this 
power for himself, yet in his autobi- 
ography represents the poetic faculty 
dwelling in him as something beyond 
his control, —as a kind of obsession. 

It is this involuntary, incalculable 
force that constitutes what we call gex- 
zus. The word was originally synony- 
mous with the Aaiper of the Greeks. It 
denoted a guardian power beyond the 
consciousness and above the will of the 
individual, —a power which determined 
and controlled his action, but over 
which he had no control. It is com- 
paratively a recent use to speak of 
genius as a quality of mind; a power 


possessed by, instead of a power pos- 
sessing. We still make use of the 
phrase “good genius” in the sense of 
guardian spirit. 

Genius is the higher self, and com- 
mon to all men. What, then, distin- 
guishes men of genius, so called, from 
the rest of mankind? We may sup- 
pose that the higher self is more active 
in some than in others, or that it finds 
more docile subjects. Or we may sup- 
pose that its quality differs with differ- 
ent individuals. I only contend that 
genius is not a special faculty which he 
who has it employs at will, as the paint- 
er his brush or the sculptor his chisel, 
but the higher nature, the man of the 
man. 

It is not, however, of genius as a psy- 
chological principle, but of genius as an 
intellectual phenomenon, — of genius as 
manifested in science, art, life, — that I 
wish to speak. 

So viewed, its great and distinguish- 
ing characteristic is originality. In the 
etymology of the word lies the sense of 
productive force, and in vulgar opinion 
it stands for originating power. In sci- 
ence it appears as discovery and in- 
vention, always as newness. It is the 
mediator between the known and the 
unknown, the possible and impossi- 
ble. In science, as in nature, there is 
always a leap from stage to stage. The 
beginning of the animal is not the or- 
ganic sequent of the vegetable king- 
dom, nor the viviparous animal of the 
oviparous, nor man of the chimpanzee. 
At each stage there is a lift between 
successive orders, a break in the se- 
quence where plastic Nature interpo- 
lates a new thought; and the Presents 
numen makes the bridge from kind to 
kind. The history of intellectual gene- 
sis exhibits similar interpolations. The 
succession between old and new, in sci- 
ence and art, is not a mechanical se- 
quence, but a lift and a leap. The 
transition from stage to stage is not 
the measured increment of an arith- 
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metical series, but a mediation of origi- 
nating genius. Genius is the bridge- 
builder, the pontifex maximus, in the 
passage from period to period in sci- 
ence and art. 

Such a bridge was built by Kepler, 
for the science of astronomy, which, af- 
ter the pregnant conjecture of Coperni- 
cus, had come to a stand in the sixteenth 
century. Tycho Brahé had accumu- 
lated at his observatory a mass of facts 
which he wanted the wit to apply to 
further progress, still maintaining, in 
spite of Copernicus, the earth’s immo- 
bility. Kepler saw these facts, and in 
his productive imagination they imme- 
diately germinated into new discover- 
jes. A discrepance of eight minutes 
between the position of Mars as noted 
by Brahé, and that which it should 
have had as calculated by the Coper- 
nican hypothesis, suggested to him the 
ellipse as the true orbit of planetary 
motion. With this discovery, to which 
he added that of the equal areas in 
equal times of the radius vector, and 
the true proportion of the times of rev- 
olution to the distances of the planets 
from the sun, he inaugurated the new 
era in astronomy. Kepler’s “Three 
Laws” are the three arches of the 
bridge by which the sublimest of the 
sciences crossed the gulf from the 
Ptolemaic to the modern system. 

In later time, when Laplace by victo- 
rious arithmetic had solved the porten- 
tous problems of the A/écanigue Cé- 
este, and reduced to order the seeming 
irregularities of the heavenly bodies, 
when every planet but one was exactly 
timed in sidereal horology ; when even 
the revolution of distant Saturn was 
computed to the day, the hour, the very 
second of his arrival at the home sta- 
tion after an annual journey of nearly 
‘thirty earthly years,— Uranus alone de- 
fied arithmetic, and refused to conform 
to the time set down for him on the 
heavenly dial. No calculus could fix 
this extreme member of the spheral 
school, no equation could dispose of 
his rebellious eccentricity. “What ails 
the refractory planet ?” asked the star- 
timing sentinels of science, at their 
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watch-posts. There was a chasm be- 
tween Uranial and cis-Uranial astron- 
omy. A bridge was needed to span 
that gulf Who wiil build the bridge 
from Saturn to Uranus? Then said 
Leverrier, “That bridge must be a 
planet.” And he set himself to work 
to construct a planet. It must be of 
such and such dimensions, it must be 
at such and such distances from the 
sun and other planets, it must have 
such and such periods of rotation and 
revolution. And now, gentlemen at 
the sentinel-posts of science, your 
bridge is ready; and if, at a certain 
hour of a certain night you will turn 
your telescopes on a certain quarter 
of the heavens, you will see a planet 
which was never yet noted by terres- 
trial eye. And the sentinels pointed 
their tubes, and saw Neptune emerge 
from the upper deep, and respond with 
ray serene to the searching interroga- 
tory of his brother orb. 

But before the problems of the JZé- 
canigue Céleste could be solved, a 
higher arithmetic was required than 
any known to ancient science. The 
methods employed by the old astron- 
omers were not applicable to these new 
exigencies. A bridge was needed be- 
tween the old computation and the 
new problems. That bridge was fur- 
nished by Leibnitz, the mathematical 
genius of the seventeenth century. He 
examined the methods then in use for 
determining the values of unknown and 
variable quantities; and found that 
by considering number as continuous, 
and of gradual growth, the process 
might be simplified, and the values 
of unknown quantities ascertained by 
equations established between their de- 
rivatives, instead of directly between 
themselves. The result was the infini- 
tesimal calculus, —the serviceable tool 
without which astronomy could not 
have achieved its greatest triumphs. 

Richer than science itself in illustra- 
tions of originating genius is the appli- 
cation of science to art. Art is the is- 
sue to which science necessarily tends. 
As spirit cannot remain spirit in uncon- 
ditioned abstraction, but is bound to 
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precipitate itself in material creations ; 
so knowledge rushes into life, and sci- 
ence hastens to realize itselfinart. In 
whatever department of scientific in- 
quiry, however remote from practical 
life, a new fact is discovered, the gen- 
ius of humanity will sooner or later 
translate that fact into use. 

In 1820 a Danish professor, in the 
midst of a lecture on electricity, was 
suddenly seized with a thought which 
so overwhelmed him that he straight- 
way closed his delivery, adjourned with 
his class from the lecture-room to the 
laboratory, there to test his idea by a 
practical experiment. The experiment 
demonstrated that the electric current 
is accompanied by a magnetic circula- 
tion, and exerts, under certain condi- 
tions, a determining influence on the 
direction of the magnetic needle. In 
a word, he discovered electro-magnet- 
ism. Twelve years later, an American 
artist returning from Europe hears a 
fellow-passenger in the home-bound 
packet-ship recount some experiments 
with the electro-magnet recently wit- 
nessed in Paris. He conceives the 
idea that the rapid transmission of elec- 
tricity might be turned to account in 
the communication of intelligence. Af 
ter several fruitless experiments, he 
succeeds in constructing a machine by 
which the action of the electro-magnet 
on a lever puts in motion an iron pen, 
and deposits marks which, used as 
equivalents of alphabetic signs, produce 
on paper,an intelligible record. An- 
other twelve years, and a message is 
sent from Baltimore to Washington by 
this miraculous agent. Meanwhile the 
pregnant idea has fructified abroad ; 
lightning has become a medium of com- 
munication between the capitals of Eu- 
rope; England builds a colossal steam- 
ship, which having miscarried in every 
other enterprise, and conjugated in her 
brief history all the moods and tenses 
of failure, serves at last a providential 
purpose in threading the Atlantic with 
an insulating cable which binds the 
hemispheres in social converse. In 
less than fifty years from the date of 
Oersted’s experiment, the Old World is 
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wired to the New; continent converses 
with continent by electro-magnetism, 
At this rate, how long will it be before 
the whole earth, girdled round and 
round with electric lines of intelligence, 
shall repair the disaster of Babel, and 
have all her children united once more 
in conscious communication ? 

One more illustration of the many 
which suggest themselves. There has 
grown up of late an art which, though 
strictly mechanical in its methods, is 
nearly allied to beautiful art in its prod- 
ucts, and surpasses beautiful art in its 
faithful rendering of nature,— the art by 
which the sun is made to copy and 
fix the pictures he paints on the eye. 
When we gaze on a beautiful or be- 
loved object which time and distance 
must soon remove, the desire arises to 
have what is next to the object itself, 
—the “counterfeit presentment” that 
shall reproduce the image when the 
original is withdrawn. ‘The frolic grace 
of childhood, the radiant bloom of youth, 
are charms which the swift years are 
hastening to obliterate. The fond par- 
ent whose house these visions of beau- 
ty bless is anxious to preserve in the 
impress what he cannot retain in the 
life. The tourist bound for distant 
lands, intending protracted absence, 
would fain leave behind some image 
of himself that may represent him in 
the home circle, and take with him the 
images of his beloved. The same tour- 
ist bound for home desires some me- 
morial that shall reproduce for him in 
after years the scenes and wonders of 
foreign lands. The painter’s art may, 
to some extent, supply these wants, for 
such as are able to command its ser- 
vice. But the products of pencil and 
brush are luxuries not accessible to all. 
A cheaper artist has been secured for 
these occasions. The same celestial 
limner that painted the originals is en- 
gaged by modern invention to repeat 
the picture in miniature and portable 
form. Photography answers the de- 
mand of unerring accuracy in the prod- 
uct, with the smallest cost in the pro- 
cess. The history of this invention 
illustrates the opportuneness of genius 
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in the application of science to art. 
The art of photography was impossi- 
ble until chemistry, the most recent of 
the sciences, had discovered the physical 
fact on which it is based. No sooner 
was the fact discovered than genius 
was ready to appropriate and trans- 
late it into use. It was near the close 
of the last century that Senebier, in- 
vestigating the laws of vegetable pro- 
cesses, discovered that the light of the 
sun is required to enable the leaves of 
plants to fix the carbon and disengage 
the oxygen of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Subsequent experiments, suggested by 
this discovery, established the fact that 
the violet rays of the prismal spectrum, 
and those which bound it on the outer 
side, possess the property of blackening 
chloride of silver. To ordinary minds 
there was no particular significance in 
this fact, no relation to pictorial art. 
But the genius of Daguerre came in 
contact with it. He saw in it the germ 
of a new and wondrous invention ; saw 
in it the possibility of pictures painted 
by the light, —copies of its own origi- 
nals, —and gave us in the photograph 
a bridge of triumph from the laboratory 
to the easel. By means of this inven- 
tion, which renders with impartial fidel- 
ity every trait in nature and art, the 
tourist brings home the lands he visits, 
in his portfolio. Venice and Rome, 
Switzerland and the Rhine, are sold 
at the print-shops, and Europe may be 
seen without the inconvenience of sea- 
sickness. 


In beautiful art, as in mechanical, 
the’ mark of genius is still originality. 
And here this trait is most conspicuous 
in the great transitions by which art 
passes from its rude and elementary 
stages to its full development, — transi- 
tions which culminate in some marked 
individual, who bursts the trammels of 
convention, and leads his age by one 
decisive step from bondage to freedom. 
Such a deliverer was Praxiteles, when 
he set before his countrymen the dar- 
ing novelty of the Cnidian Venus, pro- 
claiming the complete beauty of the 
human form, and proving that beauty 
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undraped and unadorned, to the eye of 
the spirit, is sufficient covering. Such 
a deliverer was Leonardo, who emanci- 
pated art from the bonds of Umbrian 
spiritualism, and instaurated simple hu- 
manity in the schools of Italy. 

Next to originality, the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of genius is a right 
proportion between the productive and 
regulative forces of the mind. A certain 
exceptional amount of intellectual vigor 
being presupposed, what most distin- 
guishes minds of the first from those 
of a lower order is that due command 
of their powers which precludes all 
wildness and excess, and secures for 
their works the crowning grace of pro- 
portion. The mind of man, like the 
planet he inhabits, and like all the 
great agencies of nature, is bipolar. It 
has its positive pole and its negative, — 
antagonist forces, which, for want of 
a better designation, we will call Imagi- 
nation and Reflection. Imagination is 
the positive force, reflection the neg- 
ative; imagination creates, reflection 
limits and defines. The one gives the 
stuff, the other the form. Imagination, 
although the most exalted of the intel- 
lectual powers, is also the most univer- 
sal. It is the first faculty which the 
infant exercises, and the last to become 
extinct in old age. Its universality is 
seen in dreams. The clown dreams 
as well as the poet; and the dreams 
of either are just as poetic at one time, 
and just as absurd at another. Dream- 
ing is an act of pure imagination, at- 
testing in all men a creative power 
which, if it were available in waking, 
would make every man a Dante or a 
Shakespeare. Our night-history is a 
series of poetic compositions, each one 
of which, however absurd as a whole, 
contains, perhaps, some one passage 
or trait which would make the fortune 
of a work of art. But though the raw 
capacity is universal, the trained faculty 
is peculiar. Out of this unorganized 
prose imagination the conscious ar- 
tistic power must develop itself, like 
the winged bird from the senseless 
egg. The artist differs from the com- 
mon man, not so much in the amount 
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of mind possessed as in the amount 
taken up into consciousness. Imagi- 
nation alone does not constitute gen- 
ius. There may be*an excess of that 
element, unbalanced by the regulative 
powers. “Men of unbounded imagi- 
nation,” says Dryden, “ often want the 
poise of judgment.” In actual life, that 
excess produces or rather constitutes in- 
sanity, —a phenomenon very similar to 
that of dreaming. The maniac, like the 
dreamer, is taken out of his true posi- 
tion in space and time. But the rea- 
son of the disturbance is not the same 
in both. In the maniac the imagina- 
tion, owing to some morbid action of 
the brain, overrules) the impressions 
derived through the senses; in the 
dreamer the predominance of the imagi- 
nation arises from the torpid state of 
the sentient organs. The dreamer is 
a madman quiescent, the madman is 
a dreamer in action. 

In intellectual efforts, the excess of 
imagination over the negative faculty 
shows itself in overstrained and fan- 
tastic productions, in poetic “ambition 
that o’erleaps its sell.” Phaeton, in 
the Greek mythology, borrows the sun- 
chariot, but, unable to guide the steeds, 
is hurried away by them to his own de- 
struction. There are Phaetons in ev- 
ery walk of life, — men of great capacity 
and vast ambition, who fail in serious 
undertakings for lack, as we say, of 
“judgment,” that is, of negative power. 
They are carried away by great concep- 
tions which they are unable to manage 
and bring to successful execution. 
They have the positive element of gen- 
ius, imagination; but want reflection, 
—that reaction of the mind on its 
own forces which fixes their limits, and 
binds them with law and form. Un- 
limited force is force without effect. 
The sun’s rays would be powerless 
without the refracting and reflecting 
planets, which oppose their denser 
spheres to the prodigal efflux. The 
planets would fly asunder, and be dis- 
sipated in nebulae, without the centrip- 
etal force, which negatives their eager 
striving for limitless expansion. The 
vegetable growths of the earth would 
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exhaust themselves in rank excess of 
leaf and stalk, and never ripen into 
fruit, were it not for the concentrative 
power which checks this overgrowth, 
and, reducing the volume for the sake 
of the product, collects the luxuriant 
juices of the plant into edible pulp and 
marrow. What the centripetal power 
is to the planet, what concentration is 
to the plant, that reflection is to the 
mind, —the power which sets bounds, 
which corrects and defines, which 
moulds and perfects and renders avail- 
able the raw material of imagination. 

Tor want of this negative power, un- 
balanced minds become the victims of 
their own ideality. Like the magi- 
cian’s apprentice in Goethe’s deep fa- 
ble, they are drowned by the spirits 
they evoke. As artists, as poets, they 
often astonish, but never satisfy. They 
lacerate the soul with over-excitement. 
But genius is always selfpossessed. 
The masters in art know how to lay as 
well as to summon; they command the 
spirits they conjure, and dismiss them 
promptly when their work is done. 

“In die Ecke 
Besen ! Besen! 
Seid’s gewesen !” 

They never harrow with excessive emo- 
tion. Whatever horrors their subject 
may bring, the general harmony is not 
disturbed. If they summon Furies, 
as in the Eumenides and in Macbeth, 
they put music in their mouths anda 
solemn measure in their feet. If they 
picture deeds of violence, as in Othello, 
they half envelop them in their own 
deep shadows. They ‘use all gent- 
ly’; “in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind” of their “passion,” they 
“acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” Whether 
dealing with elemental fury or wielding 
the lightnings of vengeance, they never 
transgress the severe boundary line of 
beauty, and “o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature.” With the grandest themes 
they combine the most diligent details. 
For genius is quite as apparent in elab- 
oration as in conception. It has not 
only to create the soul of a work, but to 
mould, part by part, the body that soul 
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is to inhabit. The flow of thought and 
feeling, when tending to issues the most 
tremendous, must be guided with stud- 
ied care and measured strokes through 
subtleties the most perplexing ; through 
the marble folds of tangled serpents 
to Laocoén-struggles, through difficult 
flesh-tints and anatomical processes to 
. miracles of pictured passion, through 
rhythmic cadences and dexterous bal- 
ance of fect and accent to Aias’s grief 
and Lear’s despair. In works like 
these, where passion gives soul to art, 
and art gives form to passion, true 
genius unites intense fervor with in- 
tenser calm, the fiercest glow of con- 
ception with the utmost sobriety of 
judgment. However imagination may 
soar, reason must hold it in check. 
However passion may seethe and foam, 
a reconciling thought must span the 
tumult, as the rainbow spans Niagara. 


Genius should be carefully discrimi- 
nated from talent, with which it is apt 
to be confounded. Talent sometimes 
culminates into the altitude of genius, 
but is never at home on those august 
heights. It is the forced hyperbole of 
the rocket, not the easy swell of Mo- 
nadnoc. Talent is some one faculty un- 
usually developed; genius commands 
all the faculties. The one is a distinct 

‘ quality ; the other, the entire man. Tal- 
ent manufactures ; genius creates. From 
a summer full of roses and berries talent 
concocts its essences and preserves ; 
but genius is the summer itself, which 
grows the roses and berries of its own 
fecundity. Talent is phenomenal, a 
spectacle which we contemplate as 
something foreign and external; but 
genius makes us a party to its doings, 
it carries us with it like the course of 
things. Works of talent are accidental ; 
they might not have happened, or might 
be other than they are, without seri- 
ously affecting the issues of life. But 


works of genius seem a necessity of ° 


nature, —as if they could not be other 
than they are, and could not but have 
been. I can as easily imagine Italy or 
England left out of the map of Europe 
as I can the Divina Commedia or Ham- 
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let expunged from the world’s litera- 
ture. Talent egotizes, and is always 
reminding you of itself; it is always 
conscious. But genius, sufficient to it- 
self, never seems to know what it does. 
Like nature, it informs its creations 
with a spirit everywhere present, but 
nowhere egotistically prominent. Like 
nature, it works with equal ease and 
equal satisfaction in the highest and 
the lowest, and never seems in one 
thing more than another to take either 
pleasure or pride. It performs trifles 
with an air which makes them seem 
great, and performs wonders with an 
air which makes them seem irifles. 
With equal hand it dispenses thunder- 
bolts and thistle-down ; thinks as much 
of the robin’s note as it does of the 
ocean’s roar, as much of the daisy in 
the rock-cleft as it does of the cataract 
by whose spray it is nourished. It 
makes the most refractory problems 
seem absurdly easy, so adroit the sim- 
plicity with which it handles them, —as 
men of great muscular strength make 
the bodies they lift seem divested of 
their gravity. We wonder less at the 
ready solution than we do at our own 
stupidity, which failed to discover it. 
As in the story of Columbus and the 
ege, while school-learning ponders and 
plods, genius, with easy assurance, 
marches straight to the goal. 

What somnambulism is to ordinary 
sleep, that genius is to ordinary wak- 
ing,—a conscious clairvoyance, as 
somnambulism is an unconscious one. 
It is a higher waking ; it dissolves the 
dream-band, which in ordinary men 
interposes between the subject and the 
object, lifts the heavy lid, and informs 
with new and sincere perceptions the 
quickened sense. Something of pro- 
phetic insight is proper to it, When 
Copernicus propounded the soli-cen- 
tral hypothesis, astronomers objected 
that, if his position were correct, Venus 
ought to have phases like the moon. 
Copernicus, nothing abashed, admitted 
the inference, but immediately added, 
that, if men should ever come to see 
Venus more distinctly, they would find 
that she had phases. This was before 
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the invention of the telescope. When 
that instrument was given to science, 
one of its earliest fruits was the dis- 
covery of the phases of Venus. The 
composition of the diamond was con- 
jectured by Newton on _ theoretic 
grounds, before it was ascertained by 
Lavoisier; and, Goethe, in his Mor- 
phology, is said to have anticipated 
some of the leading discoveries of 
modern science. 

Genius, in close vaffort with nature, 
discovers new expressions in the old 
familiar face of things, and so enlarges 
the vocabulary of metaphor. Until 
Shakespeare spoke of moonlight sleep- 
ing, the peculiar expression of a lunar 
reflection had never been exactly de- 
fined. Now that the word has been 
spoken, we wonder that any other 
could ever have been applied, to it. 
“Who,” says Coleridge, “has not a 
thousand times seen snow fall upon 
water? Who has not watched it with 
a new feeling from the time when he 
read Burns’s comparison of sensual 
pleasure to 


‘Snow that falls upon a river, — 


A moment white, then gone forever’?” 


Above all, genius is humane. It 
esteems nothing common or unclean ; 
it is no respecter of persons. In poli- 
tics it is oftenest found on the side of 
the people, as against exclusive and 
prescriptive rights. Talent is exclu- 
sive, because conventional. Holding not 
of original nature, but of custom, it 
exaggerates the artificial distinctions 
which custom has established. Gen- 
ius absolves from the ban of conven- 
tion; it restores to common life its 
sacred rights. Wherever it appears, 
humanity is renewed. 


I have spoken of genius as manifest 
in science and art, but these are by no 
means its exclusive province. Its char- 
acteristics are nowhere more conspicu- 
‘ous than in action. There are deeds 
which bear its stamp as unmistakably 
as the masterpieces of art. When 
Themistocles, by a ruse, cuts off the re- 
treat of the Allies, provokes the ene- 
my’s attack, and risks the destinies of 
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Greece on a single battle ; when Czsar 
confounds Pompey at Pharsalus with 
a fourth cohort ; when William of Nor- 
mandy scuttles the ships which have 
brought him and his counts from the 
coast of France, shutting up his ex- 
pedition within the alternative of vic- 
tory or death; when Arnold von Win- 
kelried at the battle of Sempach breaks 
the Austrian line by gathering the 
enemy’s lances in his arms; when 
Cromwell with a stamp of his foot 
dissolves the Long Parliament ‘“ for 
the glory of God and the good of the 
people”; when Israel Putnam, at Read- 
ing, baffles the British dragoons by 
urging his horse over the impracticable 
precipice; when Napoleon I., with 
forced marches, crosses the Alps, and 
surprises the Austrians on the plains of 
Lombardy, —I discern in those acts a 
power akin to that which makes the 
greatness of Kepler or Michel Angelo. 

In these cases genius appears linked 
with fortune. And this is one of its 
characteristics. Genius approves itself 
by success. It is vain to talk of what 
this or that person might have been or 
have done, if only —. The result is the 
test. What a man does that he is. 

“One thing is forever good, 
That one thing is success.” 

And yet there are instances in which 
something in the nature of genius is 
manifest in endurance, in passive re- 
sistance and negation. Such examples 
as that of Aristides writing his name 
on the ballot that was to condemn him ; 
Julius Cesar, foregoing his revenge on 
Quintus Ligarius ; Cato, self-possessed 
and self-respecting in the failure of his 
party, saying, “ The victorious cause 
pleased the gods, but Cato prefers the 
losing one”; David in his extreme 
thirst declining the water which his 
followers had brought him at the risk 
of their lives; Sir Thomas More re- 
fusing to acquiesce in the divorce of 
Henry VIII.,— such examples, I say, 
exhibit the same quality, in a passive 
form, which we had learned to admire 
in its active demonstrations. For germ- 
ius has its moral side as well as its 
intellectual. In all the best products 
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of the intellect there is a moral element, 
and in every beautiful act there is 
something of intellectual life. Virtue 
in its highest form is also a species 
of genius. 


Is it asked to what individuals on 
the roll of fame the praise of genius 
is especially due? The question is 
one which craves liberal handling. It 
will not bear a peremptory answer. It 
is a question on which no one likes 
that another should dogmatize. The 
number is small of those to whom all 
will accord the foremost rank in their 
Valhalla. The stars of first magni- 
tude in the intellectual firmament are 
soon catalogued. Some dozen names 
from Homer to Goethe are all that 
three thousand years of Indo-Germanic 
culture have inscribed among the diz 
majores of poetry; a few more in 
science, and as many in the plastic 
arts. And even within this innermost 
court of the sanctuary of fame, our 
grateful homage demands a separate 
shrine for. such as Plato, Michel An- 
gelo, and Shakespeare, who “rear their 
starry fronts sublime ” above the elect- 
est heraldry of genius. 

In the realms of poetry and art the 
boundary line which separates genius 
from talent is more distinctly marked 
than it is in the world of affairs. Men 
distinguished by intellectual creations 
are more easily classed and graded 
than men of action. But of those who 
have become eminent in action, there 
are some who, by virtue of their posi- 
tion, their ability, or their character, 
are so linked and implicated with the 
course of events, that their individu- 
ality constitutes a crisis in the history 
of their time. We call them “ provi- 
dential” men. Moses and_ Solon, 
Sakya Mouni, Alexander of Macedon, 
Julius Caesar, Mohammed, belong to 
this class. Napoleon I., who fills so 
large a place in modern history, has 
been commonly regarded as, among 
moderns, the highest instance of gen- 
ius in action. But one fatal deduction 
invalidates this claim,—the want of 
final success for himself or his work. 
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The chained Prometheus, who suffers 
for heavenly gifts communicated to 
men, loses nothing of our reverence by 
“the vulture and the rock”; but the 
vanquished captive, eating his own 
heart in an island jail, is a figure that 
throws too dense a shadow on the 
pomps of empire and the triumphs of 
ambition. There was wanting to the 
genius of Napoleon a Waterloo vic- 
tory; or, failing that, ari early death. 

Martin Luther, also and emphati- 
cally a providential man, without bril- 
liancy and without grace, possessed 
many of the radical elements of gen- 
ius. In him the antagonist forces, the 
positive and the negative, were signal- 
ly and marvellously blended and _bal- 
anced. ‘ He had qualities,” says Heine, 
“which are seldom found united, which 
we are apt to regard as irreconcilable 
antagonisms. He was at once a dreamy 
mystic and a practical man of action ; 
his thoughts had not only wings, but 
hands; he was not only the pen, but 
the sword of his time. He was at the 
same time a scholastic word-thresher and 
an inspired, God-intoxicated prophet. 
...+. He was wild as the storm that 
uproots the oak, and gentle as the 
zephyr that dallies with the violet. A 
complete man, I might say an absolute 
man, one in whom body and_ spirit 
were not divided, He had something 
original, incomprehensible, miraculous, 
such as we find in all providential men ; 
something awfully zaif, blunderingly 
wise, sublimely narrow; something in- 
vincible, damonic.” 

A signal instance of genius in action 
is the Emperor Charlemagne, the fore- 
most figure in mediaeval history. Not 
even Augustus so completely identified 
his agé with himself. The world of his 
day was but the circling frame which 
held this lustrous soéétaire, the pliant 
setting of this ‘ Mountain-of-light.” 
In him were united the gallant warrior, 
the sagacious general, the profound 
statesman, the wise potentate, the 
friend of letters and art, the devout 
Christian and zealous son of. the 
Church. Christendom found in hima 
champion who compelled at length the 
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homage of Islam; and when the “«Com- 
mander of the Faithful” in the East 
stretched forth his hand with gifts to 
the commander of the faithful in the 
West, the civilized world was irradiated 
by their friendship. A great actor re- 
quires a great field. “ You cannot,” says 
Harrington, “ plant the oak in a flower- 
pot; she needs the earth for her roots 
and the heavens for her branches.” 
The empire of Charlemagne repeated 
in its ample sweep the dominion of the 
Czxsars of the West. With one foot of 
his command on the Spanish peninsula 
and the other on the banks of the 
Tiber, he rose in colossal grandeur, the 
noblest man of his millennium, — rose 
not like “heaven-daring Teneriffe” 
abrupt from the plain, but lifted Eu- 
rope with him as he rose ; and when he 
subsided in the final event of the grave, 
Europe sank with him into long lugubri- 
ous mediaval night. : 
“Dark was the night, and darker rose the morn, 
That saw the western earth 


Of the divinest presence stript and shorn 
It ever woke to birth.” 


Tt seemed beyond the common lawful sway 
Of death and nature o’er our kind, 
That such a one as he should pass away 
And aught be left behind.’ 


To an American jealous of national 
fame the question presents itself, What 
is our part and lot in this matter? 
What have we that may vie with the 
splendid examples of the Old World? 
“Brag to me not yet,” says Carlyle, 
“of our American cousins. Their 
quantity of cotton, dollars, industry, 
and resources I believe to be almost 
unspeakable; but I can by no means 
worship the like of these. What great 
human soul, what great thought, what 
great noble thing that one could wor- 
ship or loyally admire has been pro- 
duced there? Not one; the American 
cousins have done none of these 
things.” To this peevish judgment no 
American born will assent, or hesitate 
to answer with venerated names of 
military, civil, and scientific renown. 
In art, if we have nothing that com- 
petes with ancient celebrities, we need 
not shun comparison with living artists 
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of other lands. But in literature, it 
must be confessed that, while we ex- 
cel in productive energy, we are poor 
in finished products, and can boast of 
few masterpieces in proportion to the 
whole amount produced. The national 
mind is too diffusive as yet to admit of 
supreme excellence. We have good 
positive qualities, but want the nega- 
tive. Our mental energy, like our 
physical, lacks the restraining power. 
The consequence is a fatal “ too-much- 
ness” in our style. In our haste to 
“flog creation,” we neglect to disci- 
pline ourselves. Some sagacious phi- 
losopher discovered that gunpowder 
would make a capital motive-power, if 
only, he said, we could find out a way 
to “ make it work slower.” The Amer- 
ican mind is somewhat in the same 
predicament, subject to the same in- 
firmity of over-haste. Flashy, impa- 
tient, unskilled to wait, it does not take 
conditions enough with it. It shrinks 
from careful elaboration; it spends 
itself with a flash. But without careful 
elaboration literary eminence.was never 
yet attained. 

The bane of American genius is pop- 
ularity, the pursuit and the tyranny of 
the popular vote. Without the popu- 
lar vote no American is great or blest. 
Our heaven is an elective privilege ; 
not to be popular is the American hell. 
So the custom of the ballot extends its 
sway over letters and art; no stand- 
ard of success is acknowledged but a 
numerical one. So many readers, so 
many copies sold, so much merit. As 
if intellectual pre-eminence, like politi- 
cal, could be conferred by the ballot- 
box. The writer will never prosper 
with that prosperity which the genuine 
artist desires, who has the fear of the 
majority before his eyes, or thinks more 
of his readers’ judgment than his own. 
The best works are never popular. 
Milton’s Lycidas has probably fewer 
admirers than Poe’s Raven or Ma- 
caulay’s Lays. M. F. Tupper has a 
hundred readers to one of Wordsworth. 
Let him who seeks popularity renounce 
the higher walks of art. Whoever is 
conscious in himself of creative power 
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must make up his mind whether he 
will please the many or satisfy the few ; 
whether he will have his pay in puffs 
and pudding, or in the consciousness 
of having, like Milton, produced a work 
which “the world will not willingly let 
die” ; like Kepler, a work “to be read 
whether by present or future ages it 
matters not.” 

As to the influence of foreign models 
which is thought by some to act unfa- 
vorably on native genius, I can see no 
hindrance in that direction. European 
art can no more extinguish ours than 
the: old European could preclude the 
new, or Sophocles extinguish Schiller. 
Other minds are to native genius but 
so much nature, one among the many 
ingredients in the common soil from 
which by its own elective chemistry it 
draws its life. 

There is a periodicity in the world 
of mind as in the world of material na- 
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ture. Epochs of creative power recur 
at certain, as yet incalculable, intervals 
in the course of time. Every zone re- 
céives in its turn the full illumination 
of the sun of history. No doubt this 
nation will have in its turn, as others 
before it have had, its golden age of 
intellectual glory. And when that age 
arrives, the American poet or prophet 
or sage who shall worthily represent 
the mind of this continent, will find his 
place prepared for him by more com- 
manding antecedents, his work rein- 
forced by ampler resources, than ever 
yet fell to the lot of genius. The past of 
two worlds will be his inheritance, their 
funded experience his capital, their 
successes and their failures his teach- 
ers and guides. His tobls will be the 
perfection of art, his position the ful- 
ness of time. Expectant nations will 
sit at his feet, and the future will date 
from his word. 
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HIREE worlds he wears as bosses on his belt, 
Never ungirded; mortals theirs lay down ; 
Great Aaron his; Moses in Moab felt 
The Sovereign Hand his high estate discrown ; 
Kings and great men, or clad in mail or gown, 
Disrobe and die; but lo! from year to year 
Those banded worlds the mutual distance own 
Which Adam saw when Night came up the sphere. 
God’s golden compasses there measure still. 
Night unto night by this great symbol shows 
Far forth this counsel: Ever be the same, 
Planted by God, and fear no shame, no ill. 
“ Canst loose Orion’s bands?” —this to thy foes, 
O faithful soul! nightly the heavens proclaim. 


TOO. « 
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A WEEK, IN SYBARIS. 


N the Atlantic Monthly for July, 
1867, was published a short descrip- 
tion of the visit I made to Sybaris, at 
the head of the Gulf of Tarentum, 
when I was serving on Garibaldi’s 
staff. At the close of that article, I ex- 
plained the reason why I did not then 
print my journal of “ A Week in Syba- 
ris.” The passages which I copied 
from it have attracted the attention of 
some friends, who have been curious 
to see the rest. Some of these pas- 
sages, indeed, needed the explanation 
which other extracts would afford. 

The remainder of the journal is 
therefore printed here. It has the 
fault which all journals have, that their 
memoranda are apt to be fullest when 
one has the most time to write, and 
that they are therefore most barren 
just at those points of crisis when the 
writer really has most to tell. This 
remark will be found near the begin- 
ning of “John Adams’s Journal,” of 
which it is signally true. 

After the passage first copied in the 
Atlantic for July, the journal proceeds 
as follows. 

The mpd&evos, Proxenus, as this offi- 
cer is called, (officer whose business is 
to care for strangers, quite after the old 
Athenian system,) was very civil, though 
a short-metre kind of person, used evi- 
dently to affairs in the time of affairs, 
and to nothing else. He offered Greek 
at first for talk, as the man had done 
at the station ; but, finding I preferred 
Italian, fell into that readily. I am too 
tired to-night, not to say sleepy, to try 
to write out much of what he told me, 
or I told him. He was very expedi- 
tious, when he heard about the boat, 
in sending to her relief. He led me to 
a good map of the city and harbor 
which hung on the office wall, and in 
five minutes had sent a despatch which 
he said would fit out a tug which would 
bring the old man and the boys up to 
the city. I offered to go with them. 


But he said, no, —that I should be of 
no use there, —or rather of none which 
anote from me would not serve as 
well; and that, as I must have had 
a fatiguing night, I should be much 
better off at my inn. I observed he 
used the telegraph constantly, even 
sending his own despatches by his own 
instrument, at his office desk, — writing 
as readily so as I do these words. In 
answer to a question of mine, he said 
there were delivery offices almost ev- 
erywhere, and that they hardly ever 
had occasion to use a special messen- 
ger. But, when he wanted to send my 
note to the tug, and afterwards to send 
me here, he beckoned to his son, a tall, 
pleasant-looking boy, who brought me, 
to show me the way.* 

The inn covers a good deal of ground 
for the number of rooms, but there is 
not a staircase in it. The whole is of 
one story, as is every other house I 
have so far seen in Sybaris.t The 
mistress is a jolly-looking person, who 
for all her jollity seems careful and 
thoughtful, and desirous to be of ser- 
vice ; and, without worrying me, she has 
really made me very comfortable. She 
knocked just now herself, and, in quite 
a studied speech, said that I was the 
first American she had ever had here ; 
that she was wholly unacquainted with 
our customs, but that she would be 
much obliged to me if I would indicate 
to her any improvements which the 
inns of my own country might suggest 
to me. The poor soul had been at the 


* After I knew the Proxenus better, I told him 
that this ready and constant use of the telegraph 
was one of the first of their conveniences I noticed. 
He said the telegraph was an old affair with them, 
and he wondered other nations had been so slow in 
copying it} that they used it as long ago as what 
he called their day of horrors, when Syharis was 
crushed by the Crotoniates, more than five centu- 
ries before Christ. I was amazed at this, but in 
their public library afterwards I found in Pliny 
that that defeat was known at Olympia in Greece 
on the day it happened, and the same statement is 
in Cicero De Naturé Deorun. See Pliny, VII. 22. 
(x), and compare Plutarch in Paulus Ai milius. 

... t Stair-builders are not permitted in the state. 
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pains to look up “ United States” in 
some book of travels, and had even 
written to the Proxenus to ask how she 
should cook pork and beans for me, 
and what she should give me instead 
ef salt codfish. He had written her a 
funny note, which she showed me, in 
which he said that I should be satisfied 
with pheasants and quails for a day, 
and that the next day he would tell 
her. 

Experience of my own country in- 
deed! There was not a fly in the 
room where the fable a’héte is served, 
nor is there in this apartment.* This 
consists of a pretty, airy sitting-room 
with a veranda opening from it, and in 
the next room the bed and its appurte- 
nances. I found on the table pen, ink, 
and paper, which I never found ready 
in my own room at the Brevoort; I 
found in the bedroom a foot-tub, a 
shower-bath, more towels than I could 
count, and hot and cold water ready to 
run for me. I have not smelled a smell 
since I came into the house, excepting 
the savory breakfast and dinner which 
she gave me, and these lovely Italian 
violets which stand on the writing- 
table ; and, of course, my cigar on the 
veranda. But I shall write no more. 
Now we will see if there are any smooth 
rose-leaves in the beds of Sybaris. 


friday, 9th Kal. Capynuov. — Ev- 


erything seems to be new here. Place, 
language, and all are changed, —and 


so my old book for these memoranda 
gave out last night, and I have had to 
rummage up another from my stores. 
Fortunately the traps came up from the 
boat even before I was awake this 
morning. One does sleep well in such 
a bed, — without steam-whistles or cock- 
erels or brass-founders. It was as quiet 
as the mid-country. 

The calendar is as new as the book, 
fof which the paper is not half as good 


* T put my foot in it afterwards by complimenting 
my hostess on this. She took the remark as a 
Jady at home would have taken my compliment, had 
I said at breakfast that I had found no fleas nor 
worse in my bed. In Syharis they consider the 
house-fly a disgusting, unclean beast of prey, and 
do not tolerate it. 
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as the old was). It seems an odd mix- 
ture of Italian and Greek, and I do 
not yet understand it. But I put at the 
top of the page what the Proxenus 
tells me to, were it only for practice. 
This is, he says, the ninth of the Kal- 
ends of Thargelion, but he counts it 
Friday, as I did. For my part, I 
thought the Greeks had no Kalends ; 
but it would seem that the Sybarites 
have. : 

It has been a rainy day, but I have 
managed with their convenient ar- 
rangements here to do about ten times 
as much as I should have done at 
home. If I do not get too sleepy, I will 
go into a little more detail than I have 
been apt to do since the campaign be- 
gan. The peculiarity of this place 
seems to be, that everybody has plenty 
of time. 

I slept late after the excitement of 
the night before, and if the lady Myrtis’s 
nice mattresses are made of rose-leaves, 
none of the leaves were crumpled. I 
rang, as I had been bidden, as soon as 
I woke; anda ravishing cup of coffee 
appeared almost on the moment, on 
the strength of which I dressed slowly, 
and went down to the fadle @héte. 
Breakfast was very nicely served ; but 
I do not stop to describe it, because 
some rainy day I will make a chapter 
on the cookery of Sybaris, so differ- 
ent from that of our Sicilian allies, — 
alas! so different from the taverns of 
my beloved New England. While I 
was at breakfast there came in this 
clever little note in this pretty Greek 
Hlanad-schrift from the Proxenus, whose 
name, it appears, is George : — 

[Translation.] 


OrFicE OF THE PROXENUS, * 
Sybaris, 9th Ka. Thar. 


COLONEL INGHAM, &c., &c. : — 

DEAR Sir,— The report from Py- 
lades, chief of boat-builders, is that 
your boat will require a new stern-post 
as well as rudder, and that one whole 
streak on her larboard side must be re- 
newed. She was ordered to the gov- 
ernment works last night, and the men 
undoubtedly went to work on her this 
morning. 
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I shall have the pleasure of calling 
on you at seven minutes after noon, 
when I shall be relieved from office 
duty here. If you have no pleasanter 
engagement, let me take you in my 
carriage to see our granite quarries and 
to bathe. We can do this before din- 
ner. My wife will be very happy if you 
will join our family party at four. 

Farewell, : 
GrorGE, the Proxcnus. 


What his other name is, I do not yet 
know. They seem to sign like English 
bishops. 

I strayed round a little before noon, 
and made 4 little sketch of a seat for 
passengers waiting for the street rail- 
road cars. At twelve I rendered my- 
self on the hotel veranda, and at seven 
minutes past the Proxenus drove up in 
a pretty covered buggy, with a nice lit- 
tle trotting mare. He apologized for 
the cover; said, if the day had been 
fine he could have shown me more of 
the country, but as it rained, why, we 
must e’en bear it as we could. 

We drove first to the granite quarries, 
which are worked with great precision 
by a fine-looking set of men, — who 
have much more of the Lombard, not 
to say Yankee, look about them in their 
promptness of movement than I have 
seen anywhere else in Southern Italy. 
Then the Proxenus asked me if I were 
used to swimming as early as this 
in the season. When I said there 
were few seasons and few waters in 
which I did not swim, and that I 
should greatly enjoy a plunge, he 
turned his horse’s head, and we drove 
by a charming up-and-down-hill drive, 
T should think six miles down the old 
course of the Crastis River till we came 
to a signal station, — what one might 
call Watch Hill,— where was a beau- 
tiful view of+the gulf, grand blufs, 
smooth beaches, and a fine surf for 
bathers. It almost seemed as if we 
had been expected. A quaint old fish- 
erman fastened the horse to a fence, 
provided towels, pointed out favo little 
sheds for undressing, and we had a 
brisk swim in the surf. How delicious 
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this Mediterranean water is, swept off 
the Syrtes by that tremendous Euroc- 
lydon! I hardly thought yesterday 
morning that I should be speaking of 
it so good-naturedly. 

Home to dinner. The Proxenus. 
said his wife would excuse my frock- 
coat. And at his house, at dinner, and 
in the garden, and on the veranda, I 
have stayed ever since, till now. The 
family was charming, —his wife sweet 
pretty (reminds you of S G , 
and seven children, — four boys, three 
girls, —my friend James, who showed 
me the. way yesterday, being the sec- 
ond son. He and | are great friends, 
and his father says I may take him 
from the office any day when I want a 
guide. The girls have pretty Greek 
faces, —the youngest about as big as 
little Fan-fan, only her name is Anna, 
say nine years old. 

As for the dinner, I feave that till I 
can write the essay on cookery into 
which the breakfast is to go. But I 
do not wonder that that old fellow took 
his cooks with him when he went from 
here to Athens. ; 

It was not exactly the family party 
which the note promised. The Chief 
Justice was there, — who, if I under- 
stand, is the cousin of my hostess, — 
and his pretty wife; a young man named 
Joannes Isocrates, whom I accused of 
being a great-grandson of the orator; 
and Philip, the brother of the Prox- 
enus. It was a round table for twelve. 
Some of the children had to sit ata 
side table, and they were very merry 
there. 

The talk was very ready and free, — 
generally general; but sometimes I’ 
got off into a separate private talk 
with Kleone—as I shall begin to call 
George’s wife—and with the Chief 
Justice’s wife. Her husband calls her 
Lois. We sat long at table, spend- 
ing more than half the time over the 
fruit and coffee. There was no wine. 
The dessert, however, had been served 
in another room than that we ate the 
meats in. We passed from room to 
room, as we used to when we dined with 
. Howqua, at Canton. And in the new 
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room we did not take the same places 
as beiore. 

- [ said in the course of taik, that either 
they were all very much at leisure here, 
or that I had taken an unconscionable 
amount of George’s time. +. -- 

[In the original journal follows a pas- 
sage which has been -substantially re- 
printed in the Atlantic, pp. 75, 76, of 
the last volume. ] 

The Chief Justice said that he 
thought George hardly answered my 
question. He said that their system 
compelled everybody to do what he 
could do best, and to a large extent 
secured this by inviting people to do 
what they could do best. A messenger 
in a public office, for instance, is invari- 
ably a man who has legs and a tongue, 
but who has no arms. That is, if such 
a place is vacant, search is at once 
made for some person who shall fill 
this place well; and if he can show 
that there is no other place he can fill, 
on that showing he is almost sure of the 
appointment. ‘* We have not a copying- 
clerk in the Court-House,” said the 
Chief Justice, “ who has twolegs. Most 
of them in fact have no tongues, which 
is a convenience.” Starting from this, 
as George had said, it followed that 
there were no vaurzexs, and of course 
the amount of work fell lighter on each. 
But this is not the whole. Custom 
in part, statute in part, and in part 
this terrible verdict which they all so 
dread, — the verdict of dpmaypés they 
call it,;*— have so wrought on them 
that they destroy very little which they 
have oncecreated. “Time will do that 
for us,” said Philip, laughing. “ My 
rear wall tumbles down fast enough 
without my helping the fall.” 

I said I remembered that, Judge 


Merrick said that, if the thousand mil-. 


lign men now in the world could be set 
to work in intelligent organized labor, 
they could in a generation duplicate 
the present monuments of the race 
of men. The existing farms, roads, 


* ‘The verdict of aprayuds is given on an indict- 
ment brought by the state’s attorney in a criminal 
court. Itmeans, ‘ He has taken from a citizen what 
he cannot restore.” 
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bridges, ships, piers, cities, villages, 
and all the rest, could be produced in 
one generation. All the other genera- 
tions have been spent in men’s cutting 
each other’s throats, and in destroy- 
ing what other people have been at 
work upon. 

The Chief Justice said this was un- 
doubtedly true. They tried as far as 
they could to prevent'such waste of life, 
and to a large extent he thought they 
succeeded. The solidity of their build- 
ing is such that they have dwelling- 
houses which have been occupied as 
such for two thousand years. 

I said that in London they had told 
me their houses tumbled down in 
eighty. 

“Exactly,” said the Chief Justice, 
“and what a waste that is! When my 
father was in London, they were greatly 
delighted with a system of sewers they 
had just turned into the Thames. When 
I was there, they were as much de- 
lighted, because they had discovered a 
method of leading their contents away 
from the Thames.” 

“ When my father was in Boston,” 
said George, “ they were all very proud 
to show him their success in digging 
down their highest hill. When I was 
there, they were building it up to the 
old height, to make a reservoir on top 
of it.” 

« We have come to the conclusion,” 
said the Chief Justice, “that it is rather 
dangerous interfering much with na- 
ture. That is to say, when a large body 
of men have nestled down in a region, 
it was probably about what they wanted. 
If one of them tries to mend, he is apt 
to mar. We hada fellow over on the 
Crastis there, who was stingy about 
using steam-power ; so he made a great 
high dam on the river, —and, by Jupi- 
ter, Colonel Ingham, five hundred thou- 
sand people lost their fish because that 
fellow chose to spin cotton a ten-mil- 
lionth part of a drachma cheaper than 
the rest of mankind.” 

“ He got dpraypds witha vengeance,” 
growled Philip, who is a little touchy. 

“He got dpmaypds,” said the Chief 
Justice, “and he had to put in fish- 
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ways. You must take our friend out 
to see the fish go up his stairways, 
George. But what happened at Pxs- 
tum was worse than that. They had 
same salt marshes there, — what they 
called flats. They undertook to fill 
them up so as to get land in’ place of 
water. They got more than they bar- 
gained for. They disturbed the nat- 
ural flow of the currents, and they lost 
their harbor. Land is plenty in Pxs- 
tum now. The last time I was there 
the population was two owls and four 
lizards, and there was never a rose 
within five miles!” 

I called him back to this universal 
occupation, resulting in universal leis- 
ure. He said I should understand it 
better after I had been about a little. I 
said we had difficulty at both ends, — 
the poorest people did not know how 
to work, and the richest people were 
apt not to want to, and did not know 
what to do. I said I was at one time 
asked to become secretary of the “ So- 
ciety for providing Occupation for the 
Higher Classes.” He said, as to the 
first they clung to the old apprenticeship 
system. Every child must be taught 
to do something. If the parents cannot 
teach, somebody else does. The other 
difficulty he had seen in travelling, but 
he did not believe it was necessary. 
They have here but few very large for- 
tunes transmitted from father to son. 
They have no such transmission by 
will, and unless a man_ has given 
away his property before his death the 
state becomes his executor. Of course, 
in practice, except in cases of sudden 
death, people are their own executors. 
Then they give every man and woman 
who is over sixty-five a small pension, 
—enough to save anybody from abso- 
lute want. They insist on it that this 
is the most convenient arrangement. 
They know almost nothing of drunken- 
ness ; and what follows is, that every- 
body does something somewhere. 

As the chief explained this to me, I 
saw his wife and Philip were laughing 
about something, and when the learned 
talk was done Philip made her tell me 
what it was. It was the story of one of 
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their attempts to save time, which had 
not succeeded so well. Two or three 
enterprising fellows, in those arts which 
rank as the disagreeable necessities, 
went into partnership, offering to their 
customers the saving of time gained by 
getting through the minor miseries to- 


gether. You sat in a chair to have 
your hair cut, and a dentist at the 
same time filled your teeth.* Then 


you were permitted at the same time to 
have any man up who wanted to read 
his poems to you, and you could hear 
them as you sat. While the dentist 
was rolling up the gold, they had a 
photograph man ready to take your 
likeness. Lois declared she would 
show me a likeness of her husband that 
was so savage she was sure it was 
taken there. But of course this was 
running the thing into the ground. It 
was only an exaggeration, and did not 
last after the novelty was gone. 

I said they certainly had got the 
right men in the right places in admin- 
istration, as far as I had seen, bowing 
to the Proxenus. 

He parried the compliment by pre- 
tending to think I meant the railroad 
people, and said I was right there, that 
they had a very good staff in the trans- 
portation department. 

I said that we had tried the experi- 
ment, in some cases, of placing idiots in 
charge of the minor railway stations, 
and to drive the little railway cabs or 
flies from such stations. He said he 
had observed this in America, but he 
should not think it would work well. 
I said the passengers generally knew 
what they wanted,—that we had an 
excellent class of men as train con- 
ductors, and that these idiots must be 
put somewhere. Yes, he said, but 
that you never could tell what station 
might be important; that I might de- 
pend upon it it was cheaper in the 
long run to have a man competent for 
the full conceivable duty of the place, 
even if we had to pay him something 
more. 


*T believe a part of the plan was to have a chi- 
ropodist look at your feet; but at table they did not 
speak of that. 
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About eight o'clock, I bowed myself 
out. George walked home with me, and 
we had acigar on the veranda. They 
raise their own tobacco, in some cross 
valleys they have running east and 
west, and the cigars are splendid, — 
real Vuelta d’ Abajo, I should have 
thought them. 

[The close of this day’s entry has 
already been printed, Atlantic for July, 
p- 76.] 

Saturday, Oapyntov, 8th Kal.— A 
fine day. But I find one does not rise 
very early in the morning. 

Spent the morning from nine to twelve 
with the Chief Justice in court. Busi- 
ness very prompt, very interesting, of 
which more at another time. I have 
full notes of all the cases, in the printed 
briefs which the Judge gave me. At 
twelve the court closed with absolute 
promptness. All their public offices of 
administration work four public hours, 
as they say. But an office where one 
calls for information—as the Post- 
Office, the Public Library, or any of 
the charities —is open night and day 
the century round. The Public Library 
has not been closed, they say, since 
Herodotus wrote there. They showed 
me his pen, and the place where he 
sat. This seems a little mythical. Of 
course the same people are not on duty. 
But they say there is no harm in chan- 
ging clerks on duty. There can be no 
secrets then, no false accounts, no 
peculation, and no ruts. At all events, 
they say, that if a man chooses to go 
and read at three in the morning, he 
has a right to; and that the Post-Oftice 
is established for the convenience of the 
citizen, and not for that of the clerks, 
which certainly seems true. 

The Chief Justice, at twelve, said he 
was at my service ; and at my request he 
took me to the Public Library, where we 
spent a couple of hours, — of which at 
another time. We then called at his 
house, ‘where we found his wife and 
daughters just entering their carriage. 
We did not leave his little wagon, 
but all drove off together. The object 
was again a bath, with a chowder and 
fish dinner at a little extemporized sea- 
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shore place. The drive was charming, 
and the bath Elysium. The ladies 
bathed with us. I complimented Mrs. 
Lois, as I led her down into the surf, 
on their punctuality, — saying that they 
had not kept us waiting an instant. 
But she hardly understood me. “ Why. 
should we have kept you?” said she. 
“JT had a despatch at noon from my 
husband, proposing that we should all 
start at two.” And when I asked if 
they had been waiting, “ Why should we 
have been waiting?” said she. “We 
all knew you were not to be at home 
before two.” The Chief Justice Jaughed 
and said: “ People are so used to punc- 
tuality here, that Lois, who is a home- 
body, hardly knows what you are talk- 
ing about. The truth is, that, if she had 
kept you thirty seconds, while she went 
back for her gloves, she would have 
been afraid of dpwaypdés; and these 
girls, — why, if one of their watches 
had been a twenty-thousandth part of 
a second wrong when the ball fell at 
noon to-day, I should have had no 
peace till I had bought such a love 
of a diamond-mounted little repeater 
that there is at Archippus’s.” And 
he laughed at his joke heartily, and 
the girls said, “O papa!” 

Girls and boys, men and women, all 
swim like fishes, — taught at. a very 
early age. No scholar is permitted to 
go forward in any school after seven 
years of age, unless he can swim, just 
as we require vaccination. “If you 
mean to be at the charge of training 
them,” said the Chief Justice, “it is a 
pity to have them drowned just when 
they are fit for anything.” And so we 
had a brisk, jolly swim, and dressed, 
and went to old Strepsiades’s little 
cabin, where were fish baked, fish 
brojled, fish cooked in every which way 
conceivable, hot from the coals, and 
we with the real sea appetite. We 
lounged round on the bluffs and shore 
for an hour or two, the girls sketched 
and botanized a little, and by another 
pretty drive we came home. I took 
a cup of tea with them, came back here 
to dress, and they then called for me 
and took me to a pretty dancing-party. 
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But I am too tired to write it out to- 
night. Xavpe. 


Sunday, 7th Kal. Tharg.— We 
have a lovely morning. I have this 
pretty little note from: the charming 
-Kleone, asking me whether I will go 
to their little parish church or to the 
more grand cathedral service. Of 
course I have elected the parish church 
with them at eleven. Meanwhile, I seize 
this halfhour to fill out one or two 
gaps above. 

I see I have said nothing about their 
going and coming. The sidewalks are 
all well laid; and I have thus far 
been nowhere, where, on one. side of 
the way at least, there was not’ one 
in perfect order. But I can see that 
they are very much tempted not to 
walk; and I think they get their exer- 
cise more in rowing, swimming, rid- 
ing, drill, and so on. ‘This shows itself 
in the fine chests of boys and girls, 
men and women. Not only are the 
public conveyances admirable, and dog- 
cheap, —very rapid too, so that you 
feel as if you could hardly afford to 
walk, — but they have any number of 
little steam dog-carts, which run on the 
public rail, or, if necessary, on the hard 
Macadam road. The fuel is naphtha, 
or what we call petroleum; the en- 
gines are really high-pressure, but 
the discharge-pipe opens into a cham- 
ber kept very cold by freezing mixtures, 
which you can change at any inn. 
Philip, who told me about these things, 
says they are used, not so much as 
being better than horses, but as an 
economy for that immense class of peo- 
ple who keep no servants, do not 
choose to be slaves to a coachman, 
have no one to care for a horse, or in- 
deed do not want the bother. This little 
steam wagon stands in a shed at the 
back of the house. Whoever fills the 
other lamps fills and trims the wicks of 
their burners. When you sit down 
to breakfast, you light the lamps.’ And 
when your breakfast is done, steam is 
up, and you can drive directly to your 
store or office. When you get there, 
it stands a month if you choose, and 
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is a bill of expense to nobody. It 
gives the roads a very brisk look to 
see these little things spinning along 
everywhere. 

The party, last night, was charming 
in the freshness and variety and ease 
of the whole thing. I hope the host 
and hostess enjoyed it as much as I 
did, and they seemed to. How qucer 
the effect of this individuality is when 
you come to see it in costume! Of 
course the whole thing was Greek. 
You saw that, from the girls’ faces down 
to the buckles of their slippers. But 
then the individual right, to which 
everything I have seen in Sybaris 
seems dedicated, appeared all through, 
and fairly made the whole seem like a 
fancy ball. If I thought of Gell’s Greek 
costumes, it was only to think how he 
would have stared if anybody had told 
him that a hundred and fifty miles from 
Naples, would he only risk the cutting 
of his throat by brigands, he might see 
the thing illustrated so prettily. . I 
danced with 
‘Philip has come to take me to 
church. 

[The substance of the diary for 
Sunday has been printed in the July 
Atlantic, pp. 79, 80.] 

Father Thomas, as they all call him, 
took me home to his house to dinner. 
He had one of those little steam 
wagons which I have described, of 
which there were sixty-five standing 
in the grounds around the church. His 
wife and children went home in a large 
one. As soon as the doxology was 
sung and the benediction pronounced, 
the sexton went round with a lantern 
and lighted their lamps, and while we 
stood round talking in the porch, the 
steam was got up, SO that I suppose 
everybody was off in twenty minutes. 
Father Thomas said the talk then and 
there, in the church and in the porch, 
was one of the most satisfactory parts 
of the whole service, and was-pleased 
when I quoted pa} éeyxaradelrovres tiv 
emovvaywyhy éavtav.* I said I had 
never heard the Greek of the Greek 


* Not forsaking the assembling ourselves to- 
gether.” 
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Testament read in service before. He 
said that the people all followed, with 
entire interest and understanding of it, 
though it is not as near their Greek 
as our Bible is to modern English, 
and probably never would be. For 
they regard their Greek as being better 
than the Attic Greek of Demosthenes’s 
time, —and of course they will not 
cede an inch towards the Alexandrian- 
isms of late centuries. “ Indeed,” said 
he, “the Academy and the Aristarchs 
are a deal too stiff about it. They are 
very hard on us theologues, and seem 
to me absurd.” I said I had been a 
little dashed in my poor efforts both to 
speak and to write, instancing the 
T1\jpov of the horse-cars. He caught 
my idea at once, and said, ‘‘ You would 
have said TWAnpes, of course. That is 
a perfectly fair illustration. Really 
there are men here who would send 
you to Coventry * for saying [1Ajpes, 
just because that is the Greek of De- 
mosthenes and the New Testament.” 
“ But,” said I, “it is the Greek of Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, and your own Herodo- 
tus.” “Itis,” said he, “in the manu- 
scripts which come down through Alex- 
andrian copyists, and of course it is 
very good Greek. But what I mean 
is, there are plenty of sticklers here 
who would say that wAjpoy was the 
older form; and they will show you 
manuscripts in the library which have 
it, I do not know how many million 
years old.” 

Father Thomas’s house is one such 
as they say there are a great many of, 
which show their only concession to 
acommunity system. With all this in- 
tense individualism, one can see that 
Robert Owen would hang himself here. 
But Father Thomas says this arrange- 
ment works well, and is a great econo- 
my both in time and money. Four 
houses, each with its half-acre garden, 
standing near each other, there is built, 
just on the corner where the lots meet, 
a central house, — pecorkia, they call it, 
—for the common purposes of the four. 
There is one kitchen, and they unite in 


* “To little Troezene” is their proverb. 
know what either proverb springs irom, 


I do not 
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hiring one cook, who gets up all the 
meals for the four.several families in 
their own homes, according to their sev- 
eral directions. There is one large play- 
room for the children. I asked if there 
were one nurse; but he said, not gen- 
erally, though families settled that as 
they chose. What he laid most stress 
on was one book-room or library for 
the four. And certainly this was a 
lovely room. There were four book- 
cases, — one on each side, — which held 
severally the books of the four families. 
All Father Thomas’s were together. 
But, in the long run, it happened that 
none of them duplicated the other’s 
books, so far as they kept them in 
this room. There would be but one 
Herodotus, one Dante, one Shake- 
speare, one French Dictionary, for 
the four. Then this room made a 
pleasant place of reunion among the 
families, without mutual invitation, and 
without the feeling that you might be 
boring the others. Indeed, I spent the 
evening there, —as will appear, if this 
narrative ever comes down to the even- 
ing. ; 
In the afternoon I had a long walk 
with Father Thomas in his parish. We 
went first to one of the four cathedrals, 
where he had the three o’clock service. 
(There are seven services each Sunday 
in each cathedral, and a daily service 
on weck-days.) The congregation was 
from all parts of the town and neigh- 
borhood,—many people attending there, 
he said, who never went to any of the 
parish churches. The different clergy- 
men take these services in order. I 
should think there were four or five 
thousand persons here. The service 
lasted an hour, and he then took me 
from place to place with him, showing 
me, as he said, how people lived. And 
so I have had, in very short time, in- 
sight into a wider range of homes:than 
I have ever had in Europe. Every- 
where comfort, and the most curious 
illustrations of what comfort is. 

Their system seems to give more 
definiteness to the work of the clergy 
and of the churches than ours does. 
Thus Father Thomas preaches regularly 
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in the church I was in this morning (rjjs 
Zajs aiwviov is its name,—the Church 
of Life Eternal). There gather per- 
haps a hundred families, from all parts 
of the city and neighborhood. And, as 
I understand it, his relations to them 
are much like those of one of our Con- 
gregational ministers to his flock, —say 
Haliburton’s to his in Cairo, or mine to 
my people when I was settled in Nagua- 
davick. But this is rather a personal 
relation between him and these people, 
who have, so to speak, gravitated to- 
wards him. He preaches there usually 
once every Sunday, and, as I under- 
stand it, our practise of exchanging pul- 
pits is wholly unknown. They would 
be as much surprised, on going into the 
“Church of Life Eternal,” to find any 
minister but Father Thomas, as they 
would be, on going into court for the 
trial of a case, to find that the counsel 
they had engaged had made an “ ex- 
change” with some other man, who 
had come to plead in his place. As I 
have said, the service here seems to be 

regarded, at law at least, as a seconda- 
"ry part of the matter. This Church of 
Life Eternal is regarded as in a thou- 
sand ways responsible for a whole vopés 
or territorial district, in one corner of 
which, indeed, it stands. It is exactly 
like the theory of our territorial parish ; 
but they do not use the word “ parish,” 
maporkia, or rather they use it for a 
different thing. Everybody in the no- 
mos of “ Life Eternal,” numbering say 
four hundred families, is under the over- 
sight, not so much of Father Thomas, 
as of all the committees, visitors, dea- 
cons, deaconesses, and people with 
names unknown to me, who are the 
workers of this church. “ Under the 
oversight” means that this church 
would be disgraced if there were a ty- 
phus-fever district in this nomos, or if 
a family starved to death here, or if 
there were a drunken row. It would 
be considered that the church of the 
nomos was not doing the thing for 
which churches are established here. 

Father Thomas reminded me that, in 
the newspaper reports of criminal trials, 
T always see, next the name of the of- 
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fender, the name of his nomos, as “ St. 
Paul’s,” ‘ Old North,” ‘South Con- 
gregational,” “ Disciples’,” — “ Life 
Eternal,” said he, “if we had been so 
unlucky. But none of our people have 
been before the court for thirty-one 
years. In consequence,” he said, “if 
such a misfortune did happen to us, I 
should not hear the last of it for a month. 
Every man I met in the street would 
stop me to sympathize with me ; and I 
should know that people considered 
that we had made some bad mistake 
in our arrangements, if we should 
have a series of such things happen. 
Of course, we cannot help people's 
throwing themselves away. But it is 
supposed that, if Christianity means 
anything, it means that Jesus Christ 
came to take away the sins of the world ; 
and this church is regarded as his rep- 
resentative, at least so far as that vulgar 
or concrete form of sin goes which men 
call crime.” 

I take it this arrangement by which 
a fixed organization is responsible in 
every locality for the prevention of 
poverty and the prevention of crime 
has a great deal to do with the curious 
insignificance of their criminal business 
in the courts. 

I am terribly tired, but feel as if I 
understood them a little better than I 
did yesterday. Xaipe. 


Monday 6th.— A busy day; but, 
warned by yesterday, I have not fagged 
myself out as I did-then. Or, rather, 
I ought to say, I have taken their ad- 
vice, instead of living in my own fash- 
ion. Iam really becoming a Sybarite 
myself, and therefore sit down here at 
9.30 at night, not dead knocked up by 
the day’s work, as a Yankee would be, 
and as I was yesterday. 

The programme was, breakfast with 
the boat-builder Pylades; then to go 
through the schools with Kleone, who 
takes a good deal of interest in them ; 
to drive and bathe with Philip’s people ; 
to dine with the Angelides, — nice peo- 
ple whom I met at the party, Friday,— 
and with them go to their theatre, where 
their daughters were to act. All this is 
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over, and I am here at 9.30, as before 
said. 

They make much account of break- 
fast parties. I noticed on Saturday, 
that the Chief Justice said he liked to 
see people before they had begun to go 
to sleep, and that most people did begin 
to go to sleep at noon. Here was, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, a charm- 
ing party, just evenly divided between 
men and women, round a large, circular 
table, in a beautiful room opening on a 
veranda. The table blazed with flow- 
ers, and even with early fruit from the 
forcing-houses. I took out Kleone, but 
the talk was general. 

(The greater part of this day’s entry 
has already been printed. See July At- 
lantic, pp. 80, 81.] 

Being so much with Kleone, —spend- 
ing, indeed, an hour quietly at their 
house, after our school tramp, and be- 
fore we went to bathe, =I got a chance 
to ask her about household administra- 
tion. 1 did not know whether things 
did go as easily as they seemed, or 
whether, as with most households, 
when strangers are visiting for a time, 
they seemed to go easier than they did. 
But I think there cannot be much de- 
ception about it. Kleone is not in the 
least an actress, and she certainly 
wondered that I thought there could 
be so much difficulty. “She finally took 
me out into her kitchen, pantry, and so 
on, and showed me the whole machine. 

I do not understand it a great deal 
better than I did before. But here are 
afew central facts. First, no washing 
of clothes is done in any private house. 
For every thirty or forty families, there 
is one laundry, —Aourpdv they call it ; 
and the people there send twice a week 
for the soiled linen, and return it clean 
at the end of forty-eight hours. Kleone 
said that these establishments were so 
small that she knew all the work-peo- 
ple at that near hers; and if she had 
any special directions to give, she ran 
in and told what she wanted. Of course 
they could have all the mechanism they 
wanted, —large mangles, steam-dryers, 
folding-machines, and so on. Next, I 
should think their public baking estab- 
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lishments must be better than ours. 
Kleone no more thought of making her 
own bread than my Polly thinks of 
making her own candles. “I can make 
it,” said she, with a pretty air; “but 
what ’s the good (76 xado), when I 
know they do it as well as 1?” For 
other provant, there is the universal 
trattoria system of all Italy, carried on 
with the neatness and care of individ- 
ual right, not to say whim, which I find 
everywhere bere. 

I took care to ask specially about 
servants, and the ease or difficulty of 
finding and of training them. Here 
Kleone was puzzled. It was evident 
she had never thought of the matter 
at all, any more than she had thought 
of water-supply, or of who kept the 
streets clean. But, after a good deal 
of pumping and cross-questioning, I 
came at some notion of why this was 
all so easy. In the first place, there: is 
not a very great amount of what we 
call menial service to be done in estab- 
lishments where there are no Stairs, 
no washing, no ironing, no baking, no 
moving, few lamps to fill, little dust- 
ing or sweeping (because all roads and 
streets here are watered), few errands, 
and little sickness. But Kleone did 
not in the least wink out of sight the 
fact that there was regular service to be 
done, and that it did not do itself. But, 
as she said, ‘as no girl goes to school 
between fourteen and eighteen, and no 
boy or girl ever goes to school more 
than half the time, —as no girl under 

eighteen or boy under twenty-one is 
permitted to work in the factories, or 
indeed anywhere, unless at home,— 
there is an immense force of young 
folks who must be doing something, 
and must be trained to do something. 
You see,” said Kleone, “no girl is 
married before she is eighteen, and 
perhaps she may not be married be- 
fore she is twenty-five. From these 
unmarried women, who are of age after 
they are eighteen, we may hire ser- 
vants. And we may receive into our 
houses girls under that age, if only we 
exact no duties of them but those of 
home. Now, if you will think,” said 
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she, “in any circle of a hundred people, 
— say in any family of brothers, sisters, 
and cousins, — there are enough young 
people to do all this work you ask 
about. All we have to do is to ex- 
change a little. That preity girl who 
let you in at the door is a cousin of my 
husband’s, who is making a long three 
months’ visit here, — glad to come, in- 
deed, for it is a little quiet, I think, at 
Treezene, where her people live. I do 
not pretend to be a notable housekeep- 
er you know; but if I were, I should 
have any number of girls’ mothers ask- 
ing me if I would not have them here 
to stay, and they would do most of my 
dusting and bed-making for me. Eliz- 
abeth, whom I believe you have not 
seen, is the only person I hire, in the 
house. She will be married next year, 
but there are plenty more when she 
goes.” 

Speaking of Sophia’s letting me in at 
the door, there is a pretty custom about 
door-bells. To save you from fum- 
bling round of a dark evening, the bell- 
pulls are made from phosphorescent 
wood, or some of them of glass with a 
glow-worm on a leaf inside, so that you 
always see this little knob, and know 
where to put your hand. 

The plays were as good and bright 
as they could be. The theatre is small, 
but large enough for ordinavy voices 
and ordinary eyes. There are ever so 
many of them. Then the actors and 


. 
actresses were these very people whom 


Ihave been meeting, or their children, 
or their friends. The Chief Justice him- 
self took a little part this evening, and 
that pretty Lydia, his daughter, sang 
magnificently. She would be a prima 
donna assoluta over at Naples yonder. 
Father Thomas’s daughter is a con- 
tralto. She does not sing so well. I 
do not suppose the Chief is often on the 
stage; but he was there to-night, just 
as he might be at a Christmas party in 
his own house. He said to me, as he 
walked home with me: “We are not 
going to let this thing slip into the 
hands of a lot of irresponsible people. 
As it stands, it brings the children 
pleasantly together; and they always 
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have their entertainments where theit 
fathers and mothers do.” : 

A funny thing happened as we left 
the play. A sudden April shower 
had sprung up, and so we found the 
porches and passage-ways lined with 
close-stacked umbrellas; they looked 
like muskets in an armory. [very 
gentleman took one, and those of the 
ladies who needed. Angelides handed 
one to me. It proves that the city 
owns and provides the umbrellas. 
When I came to the inn, I put mine in 
the hall, and that was the last I shall 
see of it. But I have inquired, and it 
seems that, as soon as the rain is over, 
the agent for this district will come 
round in a wagon and collect them. 
If it rain any day when I am here, a 
waiter from the inn will run and fetch 
me one. I shall carry it till the rain is 
over, and then leave it anywhere I 
choose. The agent for that district 
will pick it up} and place it in the um- 
brella-stand for the nomos. In case 
of a sudden shower, as this to-night, it 
is, of course, their business to supply 
churches or theatres. 


Tuesday, 5th. — Fine again. I have 
been with the boys a good deal to-day. 
They took me to one or two of the 
gymnasiums, to one of the swimming- 
schools, to the market for their nomos, 
and afterwards to an up-town market, 
‘to the picture-gallery, amwaxo@jxn, and 
museum of yet another nomos, which 
they thought was finer than theirs, and 
to their own sculpture gallery. 

[This entry has been copied already 
in the July Atlantic, pp. 78, 79.] 

.... We bathed in the public bath 
for this nomos, which is not the same 
as George’s. The boys took me home 
with them to dine, and George came 
round here this evening, We have 
had pleasant talk with some lemon 
and orange farmers from the country. 

I have not said anywhere that their 
acguajuoli are everywhere in the streets ; 
and a little acid in the water, with 
plenty of ice and snow, seems to take 
away the mania for wine or liquor, just 
as it does in Naples. The temperance 
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of Naples is due, not to the sour wine 
people talk of, for the laboring men do 
not drink that, but to the attractive 
provision made of other drinks. And 
it is very much so here. These acgua- 
juoli are just like those in Naples. 

But here no street cuts another at 
right angles. There is always a curve 
at the corner, with a chord of a full hun- 
dred feet. This enables them to have 
narrower streets, —no street is more 
than fifty feet between the sidewalks, 
—and it gives pretty stands for the 
fruit-sellers and lemonade-sellers at the 
quadrants. There is iced water free 
everywhere, and delicious coffee almost 
free. 

[See July Atlantic, p. 79, for the re- 
mainder of this entry.] 


Wednesday, 4th. — As soon as break- 
fast was over, I went down to Pylades, 
the boat-builder. I own it, I am dis- 
tressed to say that he is exactly in 
time, and the boat, to all purposes, is 
repaired. She is a much better boat 
than she ever was before. They know 
no such thing as a mechanic being an 
hour Jate in his performance of a con- 
tract. “The man does not know his 
Dusiness, if he cannot tell when he 
will be done,” said Pylades to me. 
And when I asked what would have 
happened if his men had not finished 
this job in time, he shook his head and 
said, ‘Apmayyds: I should have taken 
from a citizen what I could not restore, 
namely, the time you had to wait be- 
yond my promise.” I said it was very 
kind in him to count me as a citizen. 

As to that, he said, éevia, or the 
duties of hospitality, were even more 
sacred than these of citizenship ; and 
he quoted the Greek proverb, which I 
had noticed on the city seal: Aioyivn 
awihews moro duaptia, —“ The shame 
of the city is the fault of the citizen.” 

I cannot see that there is any sort of 
excuse for my loitering here longer 
than to-morrow. The paint will be 
dry and the stores (what a contrast to 
what I sailed with!) will be on board 
to-night. Among them all, I believe, 
they will sink her with oranges and 
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cigars, sent as personal presents to me 
by my friends. 

Andrew took me through some of 
the registration offices. They carry 
their statistics out to a charm; I could 
not but think how fascinated Dr. Jarvis 
would be. But they say, and truly 
enough, that nothing can be well done 
in administration unless you know the 
facts. ‘Take railroads, for instance ; if 
you know exactly how many people are 
going to come down town from a pat- 
ticular nomos, you can provide for 
them. But if you do not, they must 
trust to chance. They know here, and 
can show you, how many men they 
have who are twenty-three years and 
seven days old, or any other age; and 
every night, of course, they know what 
is the population of the country in 
every ward of the whole government. 

By appointment, I met the Chief Jus- 
tice as he adjourned the court, and we 
rode to the Pier for our last bath. De- 
licious surf! 

I asked him about something which 
Kleone said, which had surprised me. 
She said no woman was married till she 
was eighteen, and that she might not 
be till she was twenty-five. I did not 
like to question her; but he tells me 
everything, and Lasked him. He went 
into the whole history of the matter in 
his reply, and the system is certainly 
very curious. : 

He bade me remember the fundamen- 
tal importance, as long ago as the laws 
of Charondas, of marriage in the state. 
“The unit, with us,” he said, “is the 
‘one flesh,’ the married man and wo- 
men. We consider no unmarried man 
as more thana half, and so with wo- 
men.” Then he went on to say that 
they had formerly a hopeless im- 
broglio of suits, —breach of promise 
cases, divorce cases, cases of gossip, 
and so on, which had resulted in the 
present system; and, without quot- 
ing words, I will try to describe it. 
Kleone was right. No woman may 
marry before she is eighteen. They 
hold it as certain that, before she is 
twenty-five, she will have met her des- 
tiny. They say that, if no gossip, or 
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manceuvring, or misunderstanding in- 
tervene, it is certain that before she is 
twenty-five, in a simple state of society 
like this, which places no bar on the 
free companionship of men and wo- 
men, the husband appointed for her in 
heaven will have seen her and made 
himself known to her. They say that 
there is no unfair compulsion to his 
free-will, if they intimate to him that 
he must do this within a certain time. 
If it happen that she do not find this 
man before that age, she must travel 
away from Sybaris for thirty years, or 
until she has married abroad. They 
regard this as exile, which these peo- 
ple, so used to a comfortable life, con- 
sider the most horrible of punishments. 
To tell the truth, I do not wonder. 
Practically, however, it appears that 
the punishment is never pronounced. 
More male cliildren are born into the 
State than female. This alone indi- 
cates that the age of marriage for men 
must be somewhat higher than that of 
women. Their custom is, keeping the 
maximum age of men’s marriage at 
thirty, for the Statistical Board to issue 
every three months a bulletin, stating 
what is the minimum age. Just now 
it is twenty-three years, one month, and 
eleven days. Ifa man does not choose 
to marry here when he is thirty, he 
spends thirty years in travel, looking 
for the wife he has not found at home. 
But, as I say of the women, practically 
no one goes. 

I said that I thought this was a very 
stern statute, and that it interfered 
completely with the right of the indi- 
vidual citizen, which they pretend was 
at the bottom of their system. The 
Chief Justice said, in reply, that every- 
body said so. “L’Estrange said so to 
me in England,” “and Kleber said so 
to me in Germany, and Chenowith 
said so tome in America, and Juarez 
said so to me in Bolivia. But the 
truth is, that it is absolutely certain 
that before a woman is twenty-five, and 
before a man is thirty, each of them 
has met his destiny or hers. If the 
two destinies do not run into one, 
it is because some infernal gossip, 
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or misunderstanding, or ignorance, or 
other cause, — I care not what, — inter- 
venes. Now,” said he, “you know 
how hard we are on gossip, since Cha- 
rondas’s time. ‘No talebearer shalh 
live.” What is left is to see that senti- 
ment, or modesty, or self-denial, or the 
other curse, as above, shall not inter- 
vene to defeat the willof Heaven. For 
in heaven this thing is done. I can 
assure you,” said he, “that this calm, 
steady pressure of an expressed deter- 
mination that people shall carry out 
their destiny, saves myriads of people 
from misunderstanding and misery ; 
and that, in practice, no individual 
right is sacrificed. I know it,” he 
added, after a moment, “for I am the 
person who must know it. It is not 
true that all marriages are made here 
by the Lord Chancellor, —as Dr. John- 
son proposed. But it is true that I 
send into exile the people who will not 
marry. How many do you think I 
have exiled, now, in thirteen years ?” 

I guessed, for a guess’ sake, five hun- 
dred. 

“Not one,” said the Chief Justice. 
“No, nor ever seemed to come near it 
but once. Every three months there is 
a special day set apart when the Statisti- 
cal Board shall send me the lists. For 
a fortnight before the day, there are a 
great many marriages. When the day 
comes, I go, Colonel Ingham, into an 
empty court-room, and sit there for 
three hours. No officers of court are 
permitted to be present but myself. 
Once it happened that when I went in 
I found a fine young officer, a man 
whom I knew by sight, sitting there 
waiting his sentence. I bowed, but 
said nothing. I took my papers, and 
asked him if he would come in again 
at eleven. At half past ten came ina 
woman whom I had watched since she 
was a child,— one of those calm, even- 
balanced people, who are capable of 
blessing the world, but are so unselfish 
that they may be pushed one side into 
washing dishes for beggars. She had 
her veil down, but walked to the bench, 
and laid her card before me. I pointed 
her a seat, and went on with my writ- 
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ing. As the clock struck eleven, I asked 
her to excuse me for a moment, and I 
withdrew. I stayed in my private room 
anhour. Icame back at noon, —and my 
lieutenant-colonel and my queenly Hebe 
were both gone. It was the victory of 
a young love. He had worshipped her 
since they were at school together, 
and she him. But sdme tattling aunt 
—she died just in time to save herself 
from the galleys— put in some spoke 
or other, I know not what, that blocked 
their wheels; she had calmly said 
“No” to a hundred men, and he had 
passed like a blind, deaf man among a 
thousand women. Both of them were 
ready to go into exile, rather than sur- 
render the true loyalty of youth. But 
I had the wit to leave them to each 
other. They were married that after- 
noon, and all is well!” 

And to-morrow night I shall be 
jotting my entries here as the sea 
pitches me up and down in the gulf. 
When shall I see all these nice friends 
again? I feel as if I had known 
them since we were born. I cannot 
yet analyze the charm. I believe I do 
not want to. They certainly do not 
pretend to be saints. They have rather 
the complete self-respect of people who 
do not think of themselves at all. The 
state cares for the citizen, and for noth- 
ing else. There is no thought of con- 
quest; nay, they court separation from 
the world outside. But, on the other 
hand, the citizen cares for the state, — 
seems to see that he is lost if this 
majestic administration is not watch- 
ing over him and defending him. Be- 
cause the law guards their individual 
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rights, even their individual caprices, 
there is certainly less tyranny of Mrs. 
Grundy and of fashion. But yet 1 never 
lived among people who had so little to 
say about their own success, —about 
“1 said,” “I told him,” or “ my way,” 
or “I told my wife.” 

When I spoke to the chief one day 
of their homage to individual right, he 
said they made the citizen strong be- 
cause they would make the state strong, 
and made the state strong that it might 
make the citizen strong. I quoted 
Fichte: “The human race is the in- 
dividual, of which men and women are 
the separate members.” ‘“ Fichte got 
it out of Paul,” said he. “If you mean 
to have a sound mind in a sound body, 
you must have a sound little finger and 
a clear eye. But you will not have 
a clear eye, or a sound little finger, 
unless you have a sound mind in‘a 
sound body. Colonel Ingham, Love is 
the whole!” 

It has been a pretty bleak evening. 
I have been running round with George 
to say good by. Kleone asked me, so 
prettily, when I would come with Ma- 
piddvov. It was half a minute before I 
reflected that Mapiadioy is Greek for 
Polly! 


Thursday, 3¢ Capynd. — At the boat 
at 8.30. The old man was there with- 
out the boys. 

[See July Atlantic, p. 84.] 

Wind N.N.W., strong. I have 
been pretty blue all day. And the old 
man is too. It is just 7.30 P.M. The 
lights of the Castle of Otranto are in 
sight, and I shall turn in. Xaipe. 
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The Victim. 


THe ViCT IM. 


I. 


PLAGUE upon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, * 
For on them brake the sudden foe ; 
So thick they died the people cried, 
“The Gods are moved against the land.” 


’ The priest in horror about his altar 


To Thor and Odin lifted a hand. 

“Help us from famine 
And plague and strife! 

‘ What would you have of us? 
Human life ? 

_ Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest, 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life.” 


Il. 


But still the foeman spoiled and burned, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turned 
And whitened all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 


Or down in a furrow scathed with flame: 


And ever and aye the priesthood moaned : 


Till at last it seemed that an answer came: 


“The king is happy 
In child and wife ; 
Take you his nearest, 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 


iit. 


The priest went out by heath and hill; 

The king was hunting in the wild ; 
They found the mother sitting still ; 

She cast her arms about the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 
* His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 

* He seemed a victim due to the priest. 
The priest exulted, 
And cried with joy, 
“Here is his nearest, 
Here is his dearest, 
We take the boy.” 
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The Victine. 
IV. ; 
The king returned from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said, ‘They have taken the child, 
To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land is sick, the. people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is fe your nearest ? 
Is e your dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Or I, the wife?” 
v. 
The king bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stayed his arms upon his knee: 
“O wife, what use to answer now ? 
For now the priest has judged for me.” 
The king was shaken with holy fear; 
“The Gods,” he said, “would have chosen well; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell!” 
But the priest was happy, 
His victim won. 
“We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 


VI. 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 

To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
“Me, me, not him, my darling, no!” 
He caught her away with a sudden cry; 

Suddenly from him brake the wife, 
And shrieking, “Zam his dearest, I — 
fam his dearest!” rushed on the knife. 
And the priest was happy, 
iy Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Which was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answered : 
We give them the wife!” 
Alfred Tennyson. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, MASSINGER, AND FORD. 


E have seen, in what has been 
already said of the intellectual 
habits of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
that it was a common practice for two, 
three, four, and sometimes five writers 
to co-operate in the production of one 
play. Thus Dekkar and Webster were 
partners in writing “ Northward Ho!” 
and “ Westward Ho!” Ben Jonson, 
Marston, and Chapman, in writing 
“Eastward Ho!” Drayton, Middleton, 
Dekkar, Webster, and Munday, in writ- 
ing “The Two Harpies.” These unions 
were evidently sometimes formed, as 
in the case of Webster and Dekkar, 
from a mutual belief that the sombre 
mind of the one was unsuited to the 
treatment of certain scenes and charac- 
ters which were exactly in harmony 
with the sunny genius of the other; 
but they were doubtless often brought 
about by the demand of theatre mana- 
gers for a new play at a short notice, 
jn which case the dramatist who had 
the job hurriedly sketched the plan, 
and then applied to his brother play- 
wrights to take stock in the enterprise, 
payable in daily or weekly instalments 
of mirth or passion. But there were 
two writers of the period, twins in gen- 
ius, and bound together by more than 
brotherly affection, whose literary union 
was so much closer than the occasional 
combinations of other dramatists, that 
it is now difficult to dissociate, in the 
public mind, Francis Beaumont from 
John Fletcher, or even to change the 
order of their names, though it can 
easily be proved that the firm of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher owes by far the 
greater portion of its capital to the 
teeming brain of the second partner. 
The materials for their biography are 
scanty. Beaumont was the son of a 
judge, was born about the year 1586, 
resided a short period at Oxford, but 
left without taking a degree, and, at the 
age of fifteen, was entered a member of 
the Inner Temple. Fletcher, the son 
of the “courtly and comely ” Bishop 


Fletcher, was born in December, 1579, 
and was educated at Cambridge, but 
seems to have been designed for no 
profession. At what time and under 
what circumstances the poets met we 
have no record. The probability is, 
that, as both were esteemed by Ben 
Jonson, he it was who brought them 
together. It is more than probable 
that Fletcher, the elder of the two, had 
written for the theatres before his ac- 
quaintance with Beaumont began ; and 
that in “The Woman-Hater” and 
“Thierry and Theodoret” he had 
proved his ability both as a comic and 
tragic dramatist before Beaumont had 
thought of dramatic composition. When 
they did meet, they found, in Aubrey’s 
words, a “wonderful consimility of 
phansy” between them, which resulted 
in an exceeding “dearnesse of friend- 
ship”; and the old antiquary adds: 
“They lived together on the Banke 
side, not far from the playhouse, both 
bachelors, lay together,” and “had the 
same cloths and cloak” between them. 
Their first joint composition was the 
tragi-comedy of “ Philaster,” produced 
about the year 1608 ; and we may sup- 
pose that this community of goods as 
well as thoughts continued until 1613, 
when Beaumont was married, and that 
the friendship was unbroken in 1616, 
when Beaumont died. Fletcher lived 
until August, 1625, at which time he 
was suddenly cut off by the plague, in 
his forty-sixth year. 

In regard to the question as to Beau- 
mont’s share in the authorship of the 
fifty-two plays which go under the 
name of Beaumont and Fletcher, let us 
first quote the indignant doggerel which 
Sir Aston Cokaine addressed to the 
publisher of the first edition, in 1647:— 

** Beaumont of those many writ in few ; 

And Massinger in other few; the main 
Being sole issues of sweet Fletcher's brain. 


But how came I, you ask, so much to know ? 
Fletcher's chief bosom-friend informed me so.” 


This gives us ng information touching 
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the special plays which Beaumont as- 
sisted in producing. None of them 
were published as joint productions 
during his life, and only three during 
the nine or ten years that Fletcher sur- 
vived him. Of the fifty-two dramas in 
the collection, fifty were written in the 
eighteen years which elapsed between 
1607 and 1625. During the first years 
of their partnership neither seemed to 
be dependent on the stage for support ; 
and it is almost certain that Beaumont’s 
income continued to be adequate to 
his wants, and that his pen was never 
spurred into action by poverty. The 
result was that the earlier dramas were 
composed more slowly and carefully 
than the later. A year elapsed be- 
tween the production of their first play, 
“¢ Philaster,” in 1608, and “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” in 1609. In 1610 Fletcher 
alone brought out * The Faithful Shep- 
herdess.” In 1611, “ A King and No 
King” and “The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle” were acted. These five 
dramas, one exclusively by Fletcher, 
the other joint productions, are com- 
monly ranked as their best works, and 
are considered to include all the capaci- 
ties of their genius. If we suppose that 
after 1611 they wrote two plays a year, 
we have fifteen as the number pro- 
duced up to the period of Beaumont’s 
death, leaving thirty-five which were 
written by Fletcher alone in nine years. 
We do not think that Beaumont’s 
hand can be traced in more than fifteen 
of the plays, or that it is predominant 
in more than six. 

With individual differences as to 
mind and temperament, these drama- 
tists had some general characteristics in 
common. They agreed in being tainted 
with the fashionable slavishness and 
fashionable immorality of the court of 
James. They believed in the divine 
vight of kings as piously as any bish- 
op, and they violated all the decencies 
of life as recklessly as any courtier. 
The impurity of Beaumont, however, 
seems the result of elaborate thinking, 
that of Fletcher the running over of 
heedless animal spirits. They agreed 
also in certain leading dramatic con- 
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ceptions and types of character; and 
they agreed, in regard to the morality 
of their plays, in subordinating their 
consciences to their audiences. But 
the mind of Beaumont was as slow, 
solid, and painstaking as his associ- 
ate’s was rapid, mercurial, and inven- 
tive. The tradition runs that his chief 
business was to correct the overflow- 
ings of Fletcher’s fancy, and hold its 
volatile creativeness in check. Every- 
body of that age commended his judg- 
ment, and even Ben Jonson is said to 
have consulted him in regard to his 
plots. The plays in which he had a 
main hand exhibit a firmer hold upon 
character, a more orderly disposition 
of the incidents, and greater symmetry 
in the construction, than the others. 
The verse is also simpler, sweeter, 
more voluble, with few of the double 
and triple endings and harsh pauses 
of Fletcher’s. Take, for example, the 
passage in which Philaster recounts 
his meeting with Bellario : — 
“ Hunting the buck, 

1 found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the nymph again as much in tears, 

A garland lay him by, made by himself 

Of many several flowers bred in the vale, 

Stuck in that mystic order that the rareness 

Delighted me ; but ever when he turned 

His tender eyes upon ‘em he would weep, 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again.” 

Now contrast this with a characteris- 
tic passage from Fletcher: — 

“ All shall be right again ; and, as a pine, 

Rent from Oéta by a sweeping tempest, 

Jointed again, and made a mast, defies 

Those raging winds that split him ; so will I 

Pieced to my never-failing strength and fortune, 

Steer through these swelling dangers, plough their 

prides up, 

And bear like thunder through their loudest tem- 

pests.” 

Beaumont also, ‘though his general 
temperament was not so poetical as 
his partner’s, had a thin vein of poetry 
in him, which was superior in quality 
and depth to Fletcher’s, though sooner 
exhausted. Beaumont, we think it 
was, who conceived that beautiful type 
of womanhood of which Bellario in 
“ Philaster,” Panthea in “A King and 
No King,” and Viola in “ The Cox- 
comb,” are perhaps the most exquisite 
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embodiments, and which also appears, 
somewhat dissolved in sentimentality, 
in Aspasia in “ The Maid’s Tragedy.” 
It is true that Shakespeare had already 
represented this type of character with 
even more force and purity in his Vio- 
la ; but still Beaumont’s mind appears to 
have penetrated to its ideal sources, and 
not to have copied it from his greater 
contemporary. Beaumont could only 
repeat it under other names, after its 
first embodiment in Bellario; but it 
was too delicate and elusive for Fletch- 
er even to repeat, and it never appears 
in the dramas he wrote after Beau- 
mont’s death. Fletcher has given us 
many examples of womanly virtue, de- 
votion, and heroism; but he had a bad 
trick of disconnecting virtue from mod- 
esty, and the talk of his best and no- 
blest women is often such as would 
scare womankind from any theatre 
of the present day. Beaumont alone 
could combine feminine innocence with 
feminine virtue, the most ethereal soft- 
ness and sweetness with martyr-like 
heroism, knowledge of good with igno- 
rance of evil, and invest the whole rep- 
resentation with a visionary charm, so 
that it affects us as Panthea did Arba- 
ces: — 
“ She is not fair 

Nor beautiful ; these words express her not; 

They say her looks have something excellent, 

‘That wants a name.” 


Fletcher could not, we think, have 
written Beilario’s account of her love 
for Philaster, as it runs in Beaumont’s 
limpid verse : — 


“My father oft would speak 
Your worth and yirtue ; and as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
‘Yo see the man so praised. But yet all this 
Was but a maiden-longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 
I thought, (but it was you,) enter our gates ; 
My blood flew out and back again, as fast 
As I had puffed. it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath ; then was I called away in haste 
‘To entertain you. Never was a man, 
Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts as I. You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you forever ; I did hear you talk, 
Far above singing. After you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 


et 


What stirred it so: alas, I found it love ! 
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With this superior fineness of per- 
ception, Beaumont also excelled his 
associate in solid humor. The chief 
proof of this is to be found in his 
delineations, in “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” of the London citizen 
and his wife. These have a geniality, 
richness, and raciness, a closeness to 
nature and to fact, unexcelled by any 
contemporary pictures of Elizabethan 
manners and character, not excepting 
even Ben Jonson’s. A more extrava- 
gant, but hardly less delicious, example 
of Beaumont’s humor is his character 
of Bessus, in “ A King and No King,” 
—a braggart whose cowardice is sus- 
tained by assurance so indomitable as 
to wear the aspect of courage; one 
who is too base to feel insult, who 
cannot be kicked out of his chirping 
self-esteem, but presents as cheerful a 
countenance to infamy as to honor. 

After, however, awarding to Beau- 
mont all that he can properly claim, 
he must still be placed below Fletcher, 
not merely in fertility, but in force and 
variety of genius. Of Fletcher, indeed, 
it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea, without running into some of his 
own extravagance, and without quoting 
passages which would shock all mod- 
ern notions of decency. He most 
assuredly was not a great man nor a 
great poet. He lacked seriousness, 
depth, purpose, principle, imaginative 
closeness of conception, imaginative 
condensation of expression. He saw 
everything at one remove from its 
soul and essence, and must be ranked 
with poets of the second class. But 
no other poet ever had such furious 
animal spirits, a keener sense of enjoy- 
ment, a more perfect abandonment to 
whatever was uppermost in his mind 
at the moment. There was no bar in 
his rakish and dissolute nature. [Ev- 
erything in him—wit, humor, fancy, 
appetite, sentiment, passion, knowledge 
of life, knowledge of books, all his good 
and all his bad thoughts — met no im- 
pediment of taste or principle in their 
rush into expression. His eyes flash, 
his cheeks glow, as he writes. His 
air is hurried and eager; the blood 
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that tingles and throbs in his veins 
flushes his words; and will and judg- 
ment, taken captive, follow with reluc- 
tant steps and half-averted faces the 
perilous lead of the passions they 
should direct. As there was no re- 
serve in him,’ there was no reserved 
power. Rich as were the elements of 
his nature, they were never thoroughly 
organized in intellectual character ; 
and as no presiding personality regu- 
Jated the activity of his mind, he seems 
hardly to be morally responsible for the 
excesses into which he was impelled. 
Composition, indeed, sets his brain in 
a whirl. He sometimes writes as if in- 
spired by a satyr ; he sometimes writes 
as if inspired by a seraph ; but neither 
satyr’nor seraph had any hold on his 
individuality, and neither could put 
fetters on his caprice. There is the 
same gusto in his indecencies as in his 
refinements. Though an Englishman, 
he has no morality, except that moral- 
ity which ,is connected with generous 
instincts, or which is awakened by the 
sense of beauty. Though the son of a 
bishop, he had no religion, except that 
religion which consists in an alternate 
worship of Venus, Bacchus, and Mars. 
An incurable mental and moral levity 
is the characteristic of his writings, —a 
levity which has its source in an intoxi- 
cation of the soul through an excess of 
feeling and sensation, and which makes 
him moral or immoral, sentimental or 
sensual, a¢cording to the impulse or 
temptation of the moment. 

This giddiness of soul, in which de- 
corum is ignored rather than ‘denied, is 
most brilliantly and buoyantly exhibit- 
ed in his comedies. In “ The Chan- 
ces,” “The Spanish Curate,” “The 
Custom of the Country,” “ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,” “ The Wild-Goose 
Chase,” and especially in “ Monsieur 
Thomas” and “The Little French 
Lawyer,” we see the comic muse eman- 
cipated from all restraint, loose, free- 
spoken, sportive, sparkling, — indeed 
almost madly merry. It is not so much 
any quotable specimens of wit and 
humor as it is the all-animating spirit 
of frolic and mischief, which gives to 
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these comedies their droll, equivocal 
power to please. In Fletcher’s serious 
plays the same levity is displayed in 
pushing sentiment and passion alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of character; 
and the volatile fancy which, in his 
comedy, riots in fun, in his tragedy 
riots in blood. What lifts both into a 
poetic ‘region is the tone of romantic 
heroism by which they are almost 
equally characterized. His coxcombs 
and profligates, as well as his conquer- 
ors and heroes, are all intrepid. They 
do not rate their lives at a pin’s fee, — 
the first in comparison with the eratifica- 
tion of a passing desire or caprice; the 
second, in comparison with glory and 
honor. The peculiar life, indeed, of 
Fletcher’s characters consists in their 
being careless of life. Wholly ab- 
sorbed in the feeling or object of the 
instant, their action is ecstatic action, 
and flashes on us in a succession of 
poetic surprises. This is the great 
charm of Fletcher's plays; this gilds 
their grossness, and has kept them 
alive. You find it in his Monsieur 
Thomas as well as in his Cxsar. All 
the comic characters profess a sportive 
contempt for consequences, and startle 
us with unexpected audacities. Fear 
of disease, danger, or death never dis- 
suades them from the rollicking action 
or expression of eccentricity and vice. 
Their concern is only for the free, wild, 
reckless whim of the moment. Thus, 
in the play of “The Sea Voyage,” 
Julietta, enraged at the jeers of Tibalt 
and the master of the ship, exclaims :— 


““Why, slaves, 't is in our power to hang ye!” 


“Very likely,” retorts the jovial Mas- 
teh . 
‘'T is in our powers then to be hanged, and scorn 

ye!” 
This heroism of the blood, when it 
passes from an instinct into some sem- 
blance of a principle, adopts the chival- 
rous guise of honor. Honor, in Fletch- 
er’s ethical code, is the only possible 
and admissible restraint on appetite and 
passion. Thus in the drama of “ The 
Captain,” Julio, infatuated with the 
wicked Lelia, thinks of marrying her; 
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and confesses to his friend Angelo that 
her bewitching and bewildering beauty 
has entirely mastered him. When she 
speaks, he says :— 
“Then music 

(Such as old Orpheus made, that gave a soul 
To aged mountains, and made rugged beasts 
Lay by the’r rages ; and tall trees, that knew 
No sound but tempests, to bow down their branches, 
And hear, and wonder ; and the sea, whose surges 
Shook their white heads in heaven, to be as mid- 

night 
Still and attentive) steals into our souls 
So suddenly and strangely, that we are 
From that time no more ours, but what she pleases !”” 


Angelo admits the temptation ; says he 
would be willing himself to sacrifice all 
his possessions, even his soul, to ob- 
tain her; but then adds : — 


‘Vet methinks we should not dole away 
That that is something more than ours, our honors ; 
I would not have thee marry her by no means.” 


Again: Curio, in ‘Love’s Cure,” 
when threatened by his mistress with 
the loss of her affection if he fights with 
her brother, replies that he would will- 
ingly give his life, “rip every vein,” to 
please her, yet still insists on his pur- 
pose : — 


“Life is but a word, a shadow, a melting dream 
Compared with essential and eternal honor.” 


In the plays of ‘“‘The Mad Lover,” 
“The Loyal Subject,” “ Bonduca,” and 
“The False One,” Fletcher attempts 
to portray this heroic element, not as 
a mere flash of courageous inspiration, 
but as a solid element of character. 
He strains his mind to the utmost, but 
the strain is too apparent. There is no 
calm, strong grasp of the theme. His 
heroes are generally too fond of vaunt- 
ing themselves, too declamatory, too 
screechy, too much like embodied 
speeches. In his own words, they car- 
ry “adrum in their mouths” ; and what 
they say of themselves would more 
properly and naturally come from oth- 
ers. Thus Memnon, in “The Mad 
Lover,” tells his prince, in apology for 
his roughness of behavior: — 


“1 know no court but martial, 
No oily language but the shock of arms, 
No dalli e but with death; no lofty measures 
But weary and sad marche id and hunger, 
*Larums at midnight Valor’s self would shake at ; 
Yet I ne’er shrunk. Balls of consuming wildfire, 
That licked men up like lightning, have I laughed 

at, 
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And tossed ’em back again, like children’s trifles. 

Upon the edges of my enemies’ swords 

I have marched like whirlwinds, Fury at this hand 
waiting, 

Death at my right, Fortune my forlorn hope ; 

When I have grappled with Destruction, 

And tugged with pale-faced Ruin, Night, and Mis- 
chief 

Frighted to see a new day break in blood.” 

This is talk on stilts; but it is still 
resounding talk, full of ardor and the 
impatient consciousness of personal 
prowess. In the characterization of 
Cesar in “ The False One,” the same 
feeling of individual supremacy is com- 
bined with a haughtier self-possession, 
as befits a mightier and more imperial 
soul. We feel, throughout this play, 
that there is power in the mere pres- 
ence of Czsar, and that his words 
derive their force from his character. 
The very minds and hearts of the 
Egyptians crouch before him. He 
sways by disdaining them; even his 
clemency is allied to scorn. “ You 
have found,” he says, — 

Vou have found me merciful in arguing with ye; 

Swords, hungers, fires, destruction of all natures, 


Demolishment of kingdoms, and whole ruins, 
Are wont to be my orators.”’ 


When they bring him the head of 
Pompey, whom they have slain for the 
purpose of propitiating him, his con- 
tempt for them breaks out in a noble 
tribute to his great enemy : — 


“és 


Egyptians, dare ye think your highest pyramides, 
Built to out-dure the sun, as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monuments fit for him? No, brood of Ni- 
lus, 
Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven, 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
3ut the eternal substance of his greatness ; 
To which I leave him.” 


When he is besieged in the palace 
by the whole Egyptian army, he pre- 
pares, with his few followers, to cut his 
way to his ships. Septimius, a wretch 
who has been false to all parties, offers 
to show him safe means both of ven- 
geance and escape. Czesar’s reply is 
one of the finest things in Fletcher : — 

“© Cesar scorns 
To find his safety or revenge his wrongs 
So base a way; or owe the means of life 
To such a leprous traitor! I have towered 


For victory like a falcon in the clouds, 
Not digged for’t like a mole. Our swords and cause 
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Make way for us ; and that it may appear 

We took a noble course, and hate base treason, 
Some soldiers that would merit Czsar’s favor 
Hang him on yonder turret, and then follow 
‘The lane this sword makes for you.” 


But perhaps the play in which the 
heroic and martial spirit is most domi- 
nant is the tragedy of “ Bonduca”; 
and the address of Suetonius, the Ro- 
man general, to his troops, as they pre- 
pare to close in battle with the Brit- 
ons, is in Fletcher’s noblest vein of 
manliness and imagination : — 


** And, gentlemen, to you now : 

To bid you fight is needless; ye are Romans, 
The name will fight itself. 
Go on in full assurance : draw your swords 
As daring and as confident as justice ; 
The gods of Rome fight for ye ; loud Fame calls ye, 
Pitched on the topless Apennine, and blows 
To all the under-world, all nations, the seas, 
And unfrequented deserts where the snow dwells ; 
Wakens the ruined monuments ; and there, 
Where nothing but eternal death and sleep is, 
Informs again the dead bones with your virtues. 
Go on, I say; valiant and wise rule heaven, 
And all the great aspects attend ‘em. Do but blow 
Upon this enemy, who, but that we want foes, 
Cannot deserve that name ; and like a mist, 
A lazy fog, before your burning valors 
You'll find him fly to nothing. This is all. 
We have swords, and are the sons of ancient Re- 

mans, 
Heirs to their endless valors : fight and conquer !” 


The maxim here laid down, that 
“Valiant and wise rule heaven,” is 
much better or worse than Napoleon’s, 
that “ Providence is always on the side 
of the heaviest columns.” 

It might be supposed that the ex- 
treme susceptibility of Fletcher, the 
openness of his nature to all impres- 
sions, ludicrous, romantic, heroic, or 
indecent, would have made him a great 
delineator of the varieties of life and 
character. But the truth is, it made 
him versatile without making him uni- 
versal. He wrote a greater number of 
plays than Shakespeare, and he has be- 
tween five and six hundred names of 
characters ; but two or three plays of 
Shakespeare cover a wider extent of 
human life than all of Fletcher’s. To 
compare them is like comparing a planet 
with a comet, —a comet whose nucleus 
is only a few hundred miles in diame- 
ter, though its nebulous appendage 
flames millions of leagues behind. 
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Fletcher’s susceptibility to the surfaces 
of things was almost unlimited; his 
vital sympathy and inward vision were 
confined to a few kinds of character 
and a few aspects of life. His variety 
is not variety of character, but variety 
of incident and circumstance. He con- 
trives rather than creates ; and his con- 
trivances, ingenious and exhilarating 
as they are, cannot hide his constant 
repetition of a few types of human 
nature. These types he conceived by 
a process essentially different from 
Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare individual- 
ized classes ; Fletcher generalized indi- 
viduals. One of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters includes a whole body of per- 
sons; one of Fletcher’s is simply an 
idealized individual, and that often an 
exceptional individual. This individual, 
repeated in play after play, never cov- 
ers so large a portion of humanity 
as Shakespeare’s individualized class, 
which he disdains to repeat. But, more 
than this, the very faculties of Fletcher, 
his wit, humor, understanding, fan- 
cy, imagination, though we call them 
by the same words we use in nam- 
ing Shakespeare’s, stand for different 
things. Shakespeare was a great and 
comprehensive man, whose faculties all 
partook of his general greatness. The 
man Fletcher was so much smaller and 
narrower, and the materials on which 
his faculties worked so much more lim- 
ited, that we are fooled by words if, fol- 
lowing the example of his contempora- 
ries, we place any one of his qualities 
or faculties above or on a level with 
Shakespeare’s. 

Keeping, then, in view the fact that 
the man is the measure of the poet, let 
us glance for a moment at Fletcher’s 
poetic faculty as distinguished from his 
dramatic. 

As a poet he is best judged, perhaps, 
by his pastoral tragi-comedy of “ The 
Faithful Shepherdess,” the most elabo- 
rate and one of the earliest of his works. 
It failed on the stage, being, in his own 
phrase, “hissed to ashes”; but the 
merits, which the many-headed monster 
of the pit could not discern, so enchant- 
ed Milton that they were vividly in his 
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memory when he wrote “ Comus.” The 
melody, the romantic sweetness of fan- 
cy, the luxuriant and luxurious descrip- 
tions of nature, and the true lyric inspi- 
ration, of large portions of this drama, 
are not more striking than the delib- 
erate desecration of its beauty by the 
introduction of impure sentiments and 
images. The hoof-prints of unclean 
beasts are visible all over Fletcher’s 
pastoral paradise ; and they are there 
by design. Why they are there is 
a question which can be answered only 
by pointing out the primal defect of 
Fletcher’s mind, which was an incapa- 
city to conceive or represent goodness 
and innocence except as the ideal op- 
posites of evil and depravity. He took 
depravity as the positive fact of life, and 
then framed from fancy a kind of good- 
ness out of its negation. The result is, 
that, in the case of “ The Faithful Shep- 
herdess,’ Chloe and the Sullen Shep- 
herd, the-depraved characters of the 
play, are the most natural and lifelike, 
while there is a sickliness and unreality 
in the very virtue of Amoret. It is not, 
therefore, as some critics suppose, the 
mere admission of vicious characters 
into the play that gives it its taint. 
Milton, whose conceptions both of good 
and evil were positive, and who repre- 
sented them in their right spiritual rela- 
tions, entirely avoided this errorin “ Co- 
mus,” while he availed himself of much 
in “The Faithful Shepherdess” that is 
excellent. In “Comus” it is virtue 
which seems most real and permanent, 
and the vice and wickedness represent- 
ed in it do not mar the general im- 
pression of moral beauty left by the 
whole poem. But Fletcher, having no 
positive imaginative conception of the 
good, and feeling for depravity neither 
mental nor moral disgust, reverses this 
order. His vice is robust and promi- 
nent; his virtue is vague, characterless, 
and fantastic ; and though his play has 
a formal moral, it has an essential im- 
purity. 

But if the general effect of the pas- 
toral is not beautiful, none can deny its 
beauty in parts, especially in the lyrical 
portions. What Milton condescended 
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to copy everybody must be delighted to 
applaud. But not merely in “The 
Faithful Shepherdess” is this lyric 
genius displayed. Scattered over all 
his plays are exquisite songs and short 
poems, representing every variety of 
the poet’s mood, and each perfect of its 
kind. As an example of the soft- 
ness, sweetness, and melody of these 
we will quote the hymn to Venus from 
“The Mad Lover” :— 
“O divinest star of heaven, 

Thou, in power above the seven ; 

Thou, sweet kindler of desires, 

‘Till they grow to mutual fires ; 

‘Thou, O gentle queen, that art 

Curer of each wounded heart ; 

‘Thou, the fuel and the flame ; 

‘Thou, in heaven, here, the same; 

‘Thou, the wooer‘and the wooed ; 

‘Thou, the hunger and the food ; 

‘Thou, the prayer and the prayed ; 

‘Thou, what is or shall be said ; 

‘Thou, still young and golden tresséd, 

Make me by thy answer blesséd ! 

Fletcher died in 1625, and the drama- 

tist who succeeded him in popular es- 
teem was a less fiery and ebullient 
spirit, Putttp MAssINGER. Massin- 
ger, the son of a gentleman in the ser- 
vice of the Earl of Pembroke, was born 
in 1584, was educated at Oxford, left 
the University without taking a de- 
gree, and about the year 1606 went to 
London to seek his fortune as a drama- 
tist. Here he worked obscurely for 
some sixteen years ; the only thing we 
know about him being this, that in 
1614, in connection with Field and 
Daborne, he was a suppliant to old 
Manager Henslowe for five pounds, to 
relieve him and them from the most 
pinching pecuniary distress. In 1622 
“The Virgin Martyr,” a play written in 
connection with Dekkar, was published, 
and from this period to his death, in 
1640, his most celebrated dramas were 
produced. He wrote thirty-seven plays, 
twenty of which have perished. Eleven 
of them, in manuscript, were in the 
possession of a Mr. Warburton, whose 
cook, desirous of saving what she con- 
sidered better paper, used them in the 
kindling of fires and the basting of 
turkeys; and would doubtless have 
treated the manuscript of the “ Faery 
Queene” and the “ Novum Organum” 
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in the same way, had Providence seen 
fit to commit them to her master’s 
custody. 

Massinger’s life seems to have been 
one long struggle with want. The 
price for a play in his time varied from 
ten to twenty pounds ; if published, the 
copyright brought from six to ten 
pounds more; and the dedication fee 
was forty shillings. The income of a 
successful dramatist, who wrote two or 
three plays a year, was about fifty 
pounds, equivalent to some twelve hun- 
dred dollars at the present time. But 
it is doubtful if even Fletcher could 
count on so large an income as this, as 
some of his plays failed in representa- 
tion, great master of theatrical effect as 
he undoubtedly was. Massinger was 
always poor, and, by his own admission 
in one of his dedications, depended at 
times on the casual charity of patrons. 
When poverty was not present, it 
seems to have been always in prospect. 
He had a morbid vision of approaching 
calamities, as — 

** Creeping billows 
Not got to shore yet.” 
It is difficult to determine how far his 
popular principles in politics interfered 
with his success at the theatre. Fletch- 
er’s slavish political doctrines were 
perfectly suited to the court of James 
and Charles. We are, says one of his 
characters, — a 


“Weare but subjects, Maximus. Obedience 
To what is done, and grief for what is ill done, 
Ts all we can eall ours.” 


Massinger, on the contrary, was as 
strong a Liberal as Hampden or Pym. 
The political and social abuses of his 
time found in him an uncompromising 
satirist. Oppression in every form, 
whether of the poor by the rich or the 
subject by the king, provoked his amia- 
ble nature into unwonted passion. In 
his plays he frequently violates the keep- 
ing of character, in order to intrude 
his own manly political sentiments and 
ideas. There are allusions in his dra- 
mas which, if they were taken by the 
audience, must have raised a storm of 
mingled applause and hisses. Though 
more liberty seems to have been allowed 
to playwrights than to members of Par- 
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liament, Massinger sometimes found it 
difficult to get his plays licensed. In 
1631 the Master of the Revels refused 
to license one of his pieces, on the 
ground that it contained “dangerous 
matter”; and the dramatist had to pay 
the fee, while he lost all the results of 
his labor. In 1638, in the height of 
the dispute about ship-money, he wrote 
a drama, now lost, called “The King 
and the Subject.” On looking it over, 
the Master of the Revels was horrified 
to come upon the following passage :— 


“ 


Maneys? we’ll raise supplies which way we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We “Il mulct you as we shall think fit. ‘The 
Ceesars 

Tn Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what their swords did ratify ; the wives 

And daughters of the senators bowing to 

Their wills as deities.” 

The play was shown to King Charles, 

and he, marking the obnoxious pas- 

sage, wrote with his own hand: “ This 

is too insolent, and to be changed.” It 

is, however, to be mentioned to his 

honor, that he allowed the piece to be 

acted after the daring lines had been 

expunged. 

Massinger’s spirit, though sufficiently 
independent and self-respectful, was as 
modest as Addison’s. He chid his 
friends when they placed him as a 
dramatist by the side of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. All the commendatory poems 
prefixed to his plays evince affection 
for the man as well as admiration for 
the genius. But there is a strange ab- 
sence of distinct memorials of his 
career; and his death and burial were 
in harmony with the loneliness of his 
life. We are told that, on the 16th of 
March, 1640, he went to bed, seemingly 
in good health, and was found dead in 
the morning. In the parish register of 
the Church of St. Saviour’s, under the 
date of March 20, we read: “ Buried, 
Philip Massinger, a stranger.” No 
stone indicates where in the church- 
yard he was laid. “His sepulchre,” 
says Hartley Coleridge, “was like his 
life, obscure; like the nightingale he 
sung darkling, — it is to be feared like 
the nightingale of the fable, with his 
breast against a thorn.” 
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Massinger possessed a large though 
not especially poetic mind, and a tem- 
perament equable rather than energetic. 
He lacked strong passions, vivid con- 
ceptions, creative imagination. In read- 
ing him we feel that the exulting, 
vigorous life of the drama of the age 
has begun to decay. But though he 
has been excelled by obscurer writers 
in special qualities of genius, he still 
attaches us by the harmony of his 
powers, and the uniformity of his excel- 
lence. The plot, style, and characters 
of one of his dramas, all conduce to 
a common interest. His plays, indeed, 
are novels in dialogue. They rarely 
thrill, startle, or kindle us, but, as Lamb 
says, “are read with composure and 
placid delight.” “ The Bondman,” 
“ The Picture,” ‘The Bashful Lover,” 
“The Renegado,” “A Very Woman,” 
“ The Emperor of the East,” fasten our 
interest as stories. “The Duke of 
Milan,” “ The Unnatural Combat,” and 
“ The Fatal Dowry” are his nearest 
approaches to the representation of 
passion, as distinguished from its de- 
scription. The leading characters in 
“ The City Madam” and “ A New Way 
to pay Old Debts” are delineated with 
more than common power, for they are 
embodiments expressing the author's 
hatred as well as his genius. Massin- 
ger’s life was such as to make him look 
with little favor on the creditor portion 
of the British people ; and when cred- 
itors were also oppressors, he was 
roused toa pitch of indignation which 
inspired his conceptions of Luke and 
Sir Giles Overreach. 

Massinger’s style, though it does not 
evince a single great quality of the poet, 
has always charmed English readers 
for its dignity, flexibility, elegance, 
clearness, and ease. His metre and 
rhythm Coleridge pronounces incom- 
parably good. Still his verse, with all 
its merits, is smooth rather than melo- 
dious; the thoughts are not born in 
music, but mechanically set to a tune ; 
and even its majestic flow is fre- 
quently purchased at the expense of 
dramatic closeness to character and 
passion. 
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Though there is nothing in Massin- 
ger’s plays, as there is in Fletcher’s, 
indicating profligacy of mind and morals, 
they are even coarser in scenes ; for as 
Massinger had none of Fletcher's wit 
and humor, he made his low and inferior 
characters, whether men or women, 
little better than beasts. As even his 
serious personages use words and allu- 
sions which are now banished from all 
respectable books, we must suppose 
that decorum, as we understand it, was 
almost unknown in the time of James 
and Charles. Thus “ The Guardian,” 
one of the most mellifluous in diction 
and licentious in incident of all Massin- 
ger’s works, was acted at the court of 
Charles I., and acted, too, by order of 
the king on Swzzday, January 12, 1633. 
This coarseness is a deplorable blot on 
Massinger’s plays ; but that it is to be 
referred to the manners of his time, 
and not to his own immorality, is proved 
from the fact that his vital sympathies 
were for virtue and justice, and that his 
genius never displayed itself in the de- 
pravities he aimed to represent. Asa 
man he seems to have had not merely 
elevated sentiments, but strong religious 
feelings. If his unimpassioned spirit 
ever rose to fervor, the fervor was 
moral; his best things are ethically, as. 
well as poetically, the best; and in 
reading him we often find passages like 
the following, which leap up from the 
prosaic level of his diction as by an 
impulse of ecstasy :— 

“When good men pursue 
The path marked out by virtue, the blest saints 
With joy look on it, and seraphic angels 


Clap their celestial wings in heavenly plaudits. 
** Honor is 

Virtue’s allowed ascent; honor, that clasps 

All perfect justice in her arms, that craves 

No more respect than what she gives, that does 
Nothing but what she ‘Il suffer. 


“ As you have 
A soul moulded from heaven, and do desire 
To have it made a star there, make the means 
Of your ascent to that celestial height 
Virtue winged with brave action : they draw near 
The nature and the essence of the gods 
Who imitate their goodness, 


“ By these blessed feet 
That pace the paths of equity, and tread boldly 
On the stiff neck of tyrannous oppression, 
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By these tears by which I bathe them, I conjure you 
With pity to look on me.” 

We now come to a very different 
dramatist, JOHN Forp, whose genius 
and personal appearance are shrewdly 
indicated in a ragged couplet from a 
contemporary satire :— 

“Deep ina dump, John Ford by himself sat, 

With folded arms and melancholy hat.” 

In that somewhat dainty mental lone- 
liness, and under that melancholy hat, 
the mind of the poet was absorbed in the 
intensest meditation of the ideal possi- 
bilities of griefand guilt, and the strange 
aberrations of the passions. Massinger 
has little sway over the heart ; but Ford 
was not merely the poet of the heart, but 
of the broken heart, — the heart bend- 
ing under burdens, or torn by emotions, 
almost too great for mortality to bear. 
In reading his tragedies, as in reading 
Webster’s, we are fretfully conscious of 
being shut up in the sultry atmosphere 
of one morbid mind, deprived of all 
companionship with healthy nature and 
genial human life, and forced into a 
shuddering or sickly sympathy with the 
extremes of crime and suffering. But 
the power of Webster lies in terror ; 
the power of Ford, in tenderness. Out 
of his peculiar walk, Ford is the feeblest 
of finical fine writers. His attempts at 
liveliness and humor excite, not laugh- 
ter, but rathera dismal feeling of pitying 
contempt. His great gift is displayed 
only in the tragedies of ‘The Broken 
Heart,” in “’Tis Pity,” and in two or 
three thrilling scenes of the tragedy of 
““Love’s Sacrifice.” In “ The Broken 
Heart,” the noblest of his works, our 
sympathies are onthe whole rightly di- 
rected ; and the death of Calantha, after 
enduring the most soul-crushing ca- 
lamities, concealed from others under a 
show of mirth, is exquisitely pathetic :— 


“O my lords, 
T but deceived your eyes with antick gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death, still I danced for- 
ward ”’ ; 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 


They are the silent griefs which cut the heart 
strings ; 
Let me die smiling.” 
Of another of Ford’s tragedies, which 
can hardly be named here, Campbell 
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justly remarks: “Better that poetry 
should cease to exist, than have to do 
with such subjects.” But it is charac- 
teristic of Ford, that his power and ten- 
derness are never so great as in their 
worst perversions. Without any aus- 
terity of soul, diseased in his sym- 
pathies, a sentimentalist rather than 
a man of sentiment, he brooded over 
guilt until all sense of its wickedness 
was lost in a morbid pity for its afilic- 
tions, and the tears he compels us to 
shed are rarely the tears of honest and 
manly feeling. 

Ford died, or disappeared, about the 
year 1640, and with him died the last 
original dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age ; for Shirley, though his plays fill 
six thick volumes, was but a faint echo 
of Fletcher. Thus, in a short period of 
fifty years, from 1590 to 1640, we have 
the names of thirteen dramatists, vary- 
ing in power and variety of power and 
perversion of power, but each individual 
in his genius, and one the greatest 
genius of the world,—the names of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Dek- 
kar, Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford. Though 
little is known of their lives, it is 
through them we learn the life of their 
time, the manners, customs, character, 
the ideas, habits, sentiments, and pas- 
sions, the form and the spirit, of the 
Elizabethan age. And they are all in- 
tensely and audaciously human. Tak- 
ing them in the mass, they have much 
to offend our artistic and shock our 
moral sense; but still the dramatic lit- 
erature of the world would be searched 
in vain for another instance of so broad 
and bold a representation of the vari- 
eties of human nature, —one in which 
the conventional restraints both on de- 
pravity and excellence are so resolutely 
set aside, —one in which the many- 
charactered soul of man is so vividly 
depicted, in its weakness and in its 
strength, in its mirth and in its passion, 
in the appetites which sink it below the 
beasts that perish, in the aspirations 
which lift it to regions of existence of 
which the visible heavens are but the 
veil. 
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PROTSAM-AND JETS AM: 


PART II. 


OEY stood silent, with down-clasped 

hands, full in the light, while Geor- 
die was just behind her. Group by 
group the fire attracted others. All paid 
their tribute to it as they came; and, 
so supplied, it roared higher, and sent 
great clouds of sparks flickering away 
upon the blackness; and scattering its 
radiance on the surge that seemed to 
break in a dust of fire, and far off to 
soar in shooting spires of spume; the 
wind-swept flashes cut sharply into 
tremendous shadows, and with all the 
faces and figures assembled there made 
as wild a sea-shore scene as foam ever 
fell on. While they clustered there, a 
crazy woman from the town, long since 
bereft on such a night as this, came 
down among them, separating each 
knot, and stood close upon the brink, 
her hair flying over her face, and her 
lifted hand sheltering her eyes that 


peered deep into the shadow of the. 


elemental tumult. Allat once she turned 
and laughed, and began hurriedly to 
smooth her hair. “Lord! here comes 
my husband!” cried she. “Wing and 


wing! Both mainsels on one side! 
Gunnel under water! I must go 
home.” Which—not finding it con- 


venient to crowd more impossibilities 
into one sentence — she accordingly 
did. Suddenly, while Joey sent a terri- 
fied glance after her, as if she saw her 
own fate in hers, and while the woman 
spoke, all eyes but Joey’s seemed si- 
multaneously to light on one object, a 
bright thing glittering out upon the 
margin of the stormy dark. Was it a 
sail, or was it only a towering wave ? 
It came nearer, reddening in the light, 
gathered shape, took outline, rose and 
fell, slid up the slope of a mounting 
wave, plunged down its hollow, lost in 
the gulfs and flashing out again, cut 
the water to right and left, and came 
ploughing up the sand with a shock 
that started all its seams. 


A shout of welcome rose. ‘ Did that 
handsomely !” cried Geordie. 

“O, there are two of them, — they ‘re 
bringing him home!” cried Joey, turn- 
ing and hiding her face on Geordie’s 
arm. He put the arm round her a mo- 
ment, holding her from sinking upon 
the sand. Nobody heard the words, but 
every one saw the movement. In a mo- 
ment Lucian’s voice was ringing cheer- 
ily in her ears, though he was speaking 
not to her but to others ; and the good 
Doctor was patting Joey’s shoulder, 
as his profession’s prerogative allowed, 
lifting her bewildered face, and laugh- 
ing in it. 

“Well, Miss Joey, am I a bad 
penny?” said he. “Come now, take 
my arm; we ’re all right.” 

Joey looked round, startled and 
blushing, and gathering her cloak about 
her. ‘Are you sure, Doctor?” whis- 
pered she. But the Doctor heard no 
whisper, and went on. “ To tell you the 
truth, your young friend here rather 
frightened me before we set out. I 
never had any sea-legs to find. And 
when it seemed fairly impossible to get 
across, I made Mr. Lucian *bout ship 
and back again!” 

“TI think we could have made in, 
Doctor,” said Lucian, joining them. 

“Into the other world, without 
doubt,” replied the Doctor. 

“T declare, it’s beginning to rain!” 
said Joey, as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened. “Doctor, can you run? I shall 
be wet through!” 

“OQ you selfish atom!” cried the 
Doctor, “when neither Lucian nor 
I have a dry thread about us. There! 
that will do; you must remember I’m 
not Ulysses, to carry the winds in a 
bag.” - 

“Ah!here’s Mr. Thurlow come down 
inhis wagon,” said Joey ; “now youand 
Lucian get in, and Geordie and I will 
follow on foot”; and as she was a little 
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despot in her own way, things were done 
as she chose, and Joey followed, with 
Geordie, trolling in strange levity, as 
it seemed to the townspeople, consider- 
ing how near they had been to danger 
and death, the refrain of a rollicking 
boat-song, snatches of which came down 
on the rain and wind as the pair left the 
main street, and wound their way up a 
back path to the Widow Hazard’s cot- 
tage. 

Lucian had laid a fire on the great 
hearth that extended half across the 
room, and the flames were wallowing 
up the flue, while the Doctor, having 
indued such garments of Lucian’s as 
he would not be completely lost in, — 
for it would have taken logarithms to 
calculate the difference between Lu- 
cian’s longitude and the Doctor’s lati- 
tude,— was now turning round and 
round, like a jack, before the fire, en- 
deavoring to dry the rest of him, the 
steam rising on every side, till he must 
have looked like an ancient god in 
his cloud, when Joey and Geordie, with 
their uproarious chorus, came in. 

Joey stood a moment, dripping. “So 
Lucian,” said she, carelessly, “1 thought 
we had seen the last of you.” 

“T told you I would come back, 
Joey,” said Lucian. 

“Lucian always keeps his promises,” 
said Geordie. 

“Those that are made to be kept,” 
said Lucian, looking at Joey peculiar- 
ly. 

Joey turned carnation. ‘I never 
keep any promises, for I never make 
any!” said she, and flirted out of the 
room. 

““Now, Geordie,” said Lucian, “I ‘Il 
see if there’s such a thing as a dry 
jacket up stairs, while you go out and 
shed those seven-leaguers.” 

“Yes,” said Geordie, looking down 
at the great boots in which he was en- 
cased almost to the waist, “I ’d about 
forgotten there was a joint in my knee; 
I feel like a whole troop of Hessians. 
Well, Mother Hazard,” Opening the 
door into the kitchen, “you ’ve more 
than you bargained for in the house to- 
night.” 
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Ifanything could have increased Mrs. 
Hazard’s hostility, this address was 
calculated to do so; but after a,mo- 
ment’s struggle, as nothing perhaps 
occurred to her sufficiently tart to an- 
nihilate him, she only retorted, “ The 
more the merrier.” 

“Come now,” said Geordie, “I like 
that.” And he removed the boots out- 
side, and washed his hands at the sink. 
“PD? you suppose there are enough 
peeps to go round?” said he then, 
lifting the cover of the pot, and looking 
in. ‘ : 

“Go along with you for a cotquean!” 
exclaimed she. “Had n’t you better 
be tasting it?” 

“Jove! I should like to!” he re- 
plied. 

“ There’s the spoon,” said she, grim- 
ly anticipating her revenge. 

“With the fate of the man in the 
south before my mouth? Not I, Mrs. 
Hazard,” returned he, and beat a 
laughing retreat. 

Joey had come down in a white wool- 
Jen wrapper that was perhaps her morn- 
ing-gown for best occasions, of which 
her mother would probably consider the 
Doctor’s visit one, and, with her pale 
face and glittering eyes that night, as 
she took her seat by the fire, looked 
like nothing but a little white wraith of 
herself. Geordie went and sat beside 
her. 

“TI never saw one walk over the 
water in better style than Lucian to- 


night. Did that neatly, —didn’t he?” 
said he. 

“O, I was n’t looking,” answered 
Joey. 


“Well, this is the way it was,” said 
Geordie; and he bent forward with ani- 
mation, drawing, with the tongs, a map 
of the situation, in the ashes, and ex- 
plaining to her how anybody but Lu- 
cian would have been in the deep sea- 
caves before then, while Joey, with her 
face turned towards him, seemed to 
hang upon his words, and they were 
still so when Lucian entered. ‘ That’s 
how it was,” said Geordie, putting a 
period to his sentence, as with the 
tongs he returned the last coal that had 
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snapped out to its place beneath the 
log. 

“Toasting your feet, Joey?” said 
Lucian. 

“Yes,” answered Joey. 

And seeing her so short, the Doctor 
wondered how Lucian had offended her 
now,—it must have been something 
serious, since he fancied that if she 
had spoken two words instead of one 
the stone would have been rolled away 
from a perfect Undine’s spring of 
tears. Men are so stupid! now a 
doctor ought to have known better. 
Geordie might have been excused for 
supposing a misunderstanding ; it would 
have been the fault of his sex, which 
can never comprehend the source of a 
nervous woman’s crying. Lucian, how- 
ever, was as wise as the Doctor. He 
left Joey to entertain Geordie, and got 
down a case of shells and specimens 
that he had brought from the South 
Seas, and exhibited them to his visitor, 
and was to all appearance as deeply 
lost in his explanations as the Doctor 
himself, —who had to travel all the 
way from Otaheite, he says, — when 
called, to supper, though Joey and Geor- 
die had been setting the table between 
them with enough clatter of tongues 
and dishes, Mrs. Hazard declared, for a 
swarming, all the time the others had 
been studying the corals. 

“Well, Doctor,’ said Mrs. Hazard, 
“J have n’t had time to ask you about 
your sail.” 

“Tt%s a sore storm that blows both 
ways,” said Geordie; “on the other 
side, I suppose there ’s somebody walk- 
ing the floor and looking out every two 
minutes; on our side we’ve an even- 
ing with the Doctor.” 

“ My wife’s not a nervous woman,” 
replied the Doctor. “And, so far as 
the sail goes, it ’s well enough to 
remember, but I think it will do my 
nerves good to réde round the bay to- 
morrow.” 

“Tm never afraid when Lucian’s at 
the helm,” said Mrs. Hazard. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘I must say 
that every time I saw his head relieved 
against the belt of fire that the breakers 
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made, I felt as if a young sea-god had 
come up to take me safe to shore. 

“Are you listening, Jouvency?” 
asked Geordie. 

“Go on,” answered Lucian. “You 
can’t be so famished as I am, though. 
For if you continue your subject, there 
will be no peeps left.” 

“Fair play now, Jouvency.” 

“ That is rather late for you, Geordie,” 
said Lucian with a sudden flash and a 
strange accent. Geordie stared an in- 
stant, and the Doctor remarked to him- 
self that, if Lucian were famished, a very 
little satisfied him. 

“QO, we’re not all of us praising you, 
Lucian,” said Mrs. Hazard. “Here ’s 
Joey don’t think it ’s anything remark- 
able.” 

“JT don’t really suppose, though,” 
added Mrs. Hazard, “you’d have made 
in so well if it had n’t been for Geor- 
die’s fire —” 

“ Nothing for Lucian,” said Joey. 

“To give the Devil his due,” laughed 
Geordie, who knew very well that Mrs. 
Hazard hated him, and why she did it. 

“That saved us,” said Lucian. 

“ Geordie brought the spars as if they 
had been splinters,” said Joey. ‘He 
burned the whole of a wreck.” 

““We always see our way, I have 
heard,” said the Doctor, “by the light 
of other people’s misfortunes.” 

“And he comforted Mr. Thurlow, 

and saw his boat for him, and quieted 
the women, and kept them out of the 
blaze.” 
_ “And was, in short,” said Geordie, 
“the hero of the occasion. If I had 
only known that when your keel scat- 
tered the sand!” 

“ Any one that had caught sight of 
him, mother, standing in the glow, would 
have said it was a giant. Didn't you 
see him, Lucian?” 

“J saw you,” said Lucian. 

‘What did I look like?” asked Joey, 
suddenly. 

“ Like Hop o’ my Thumb,” said Lu- 
cian, with his smile. And afterwards, 
when I knew him, Lucian’s smile al- 
ways put me in mind of golden autumn 
sunlight. 
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“I’m not so very small,” was the 
pouting reply. 

“Just large enough to fill a man’s 
heart,’ interpolated Geordie. 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Hazard. 
“Lucian, have some more tea? Joey, 
pass the Doctor’s cup. Do let me give 
you another. No? I don’t know what 
makes it so weak to-night, of all nights 
in the year”; lifting the lid and pen- 
sively gazing in, while stirring the con- 
tents with a spoon. ‘ And the bread’s 
slack-baked,” continued Mrs. Hazard, 
with proper housekeeping depreciation. 
“? Most finished your Fate-lady, Joey?” 

“Ithas almost finished me,” said Joey. 

“ She does look good enough to eat,” 
said Geordie. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Romilly. I don’t 
allow Joey to hear that kind of talk.” 

“ Going to make a nun of ber?” 

“T Il see to that,” answered Mrs. Haz- 
ard. ‘ Doctor, I’m afraid your trip has 
tired you out.” 

“ Not at all,” said the Doctor. “One 
is always quiet when reading a ro- 
mance,” he added in undertone for 
Miss Joey’s ears. 

Joey turned upon him for an instant 
a roguish look like a battle-gage, then 
she grew as white as she had been all 
the evening, and her starry eyes shone 
over her face as large and serious as 
before. The Doctor could not make up 
his mind whether she were the more 
lovely in this. pale phase, or in that of 
the morning when she had varied ev- 
ery shade between white and red, and 
rung every change between laughter 
and tears. 

“You don’t like that our little Miss 
Joey here should receive compliments 
then ?” said the Doctor. 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Hazard. “I 
never had them myself when I was a 
girl, And unless she’s going to be 
married for her beauty —” 

“Which isn’t at all likely,” was 
Geordie’s gay aside. 

“No,” said Lucian, quietly. 

Meanwhile the color came and went 
again in Joey’s face. 

“Tt would be a case out of my ex- 
perience, if it were,” said the Doctor. 
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“Few people are so sensitive to beauty 
as that, though it undoubtedly fires the 
spark.” 

“?T would n’t be safe for me,” said 
Geordie. “I should never cleave to 
one woman if nothing else bound me. 
I should fall away when her beauty 
did.” 

“How is that, Mr. Lucian?” said 
the Doctor. 

“T should love her still,” replied Lu- 
cian, gravely, “ because it was she who 
once had the beauty that I loved.” 

“That rings true,” said the Doctor. 

Suddenly, as Joey gave her head its 
little shake, all the bright hair, that 
with the rain had insisted on its rights 
and its ringlets, shook from the comb 
and fell about her face, —and suddenly 
Joey was surprised with sobs. 

“There, there!’ cried Mrs. Haz- 
ard, catching her gown before she could 
rush from the room. “It’s nothing but 
excitement,— let her alone. There, 
Joey, have a hysteric, if you want this 
water in your face! Now, —it’s all 
right. Don’t make me so much trouble, 
child!” 

“T don’t know what you ’Il all think,” 
said the quivering voice of the little 
wretch. 

“Only that your walk on the beach, 
and up the hill in the storm, was too 
much for you,” responded the Doctor. 

“And singing too, Joey,” said Lu- 
cian, coming behind her chair from the 
closet where he had gone. “Sip this 
wine. They said that Crazy Jane was 
down there on the beach, and she’s 
enough to upset stronger people than 
you are.” 

‘oT wasn’t that,’ said. Joey. 0; 
I’m a little hypocrite! I don’t want 
your wine, it strangles me”; and she 
threw it on the coals. Lucian walked 
back to the table. 

“Well,” said Geordie, “I’ve made 
way with everything in reach. It’s a 
desert round my place, with nothing but 
damson-stones for the ostriches. Did 
you ever see an ostrich’s eye, Joey ? 
It’s a—a— what do you call it, Doc- 
tor, in spy-glasses ?” 

“Lens:? ? 
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“A lens of lustre. As if the rays 
had entered but never escaped. Are 
you going to let two jolly tars have a 
smoke, Mrs. Hazard ?” 

“ Not a whiff of one. Ifyou want to 
smoke, Geordie Romilly, you can go out 
in the shed.” 

“Just as you please, ma’am,” said 
Geordie, lighting his pipe with a coal. 
“Only if your house and shed go to 
blazes before morning, don’t you blame 
us. Come along, mate.” 

“ Geordie does n’t seem a favorite of 
yours, Mrs. Hazard,” said the Doctor, 
when the two young men had with- 
drawn, and Joey was bustling about 
again in the fire-light. 

“No, that he isn’t, to be plain!” ex- 
claimed the worthy woman. “A va- 
grant fellow that my: boy picks up in 
the foretop and fetches home here, 
brought up above his place as any one 
can see with his words and ways, 
what business has he to play the com- 
mon sailor? nobody knowing his be- 
ginnings nor able to guess his endings, 
—no reverence in him,—never quiet 
two minutes together, —as great a gyp- 
sy as ever boiled his pot across two 
stolen sticks, to my mind,” said Mrs. 
Hazard. “ And that’s what he is!” 

The Doctor laughed. “I suppose 
youll forgive me, though, if I go and 
join the scamp with my cigar?” said 
he. 

““Never in the world,” said Joey. 
“Mother’d just as lief you smoked 
here. Lucian always does. It was 
only a whim. Ill call the boys back, 
sir.’ And ina moment Geordie’s hand 
and face came round the side of the 
door, as he tipped back in his chair be- 
side the kitchen hearth. 

“Not beyond earshot,” said he. 
* You're a venturesome man, Doctor. 
Mrs. Hazard is disturbed enough with 
our hanging round the kitchen. But 
pipes in the parlor?” 

“It’s what-we dectors call a coun- 
ter-irritant,” yvas the sly answer. 

Pretty soon, however, Geordie knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and came in 
and sat by Joey again at the lamp, while 
she dressed her Fate-lady; and there 
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he fell to swallowing scissors, pen- 
knives, and thimbles, and producing 
them all again out of Lucian’s pock- 
ets. 

“ Mrs. Hazard,” said he, at last weary- 
ing of his accomplishments. “I am 
going to bring my mother to Netherby 
next.week. She’s been in this coun- 
try some time. Will you see to her 
now and then?” 

“Your mother ?” she replied, with a 
little start- “Bless me! I didn’t know 
you had one!” 

“Yes,” said Geordie, briefly, snip- 
ping then with the scissors. “I was 
born of woman. Perhaps you will think 
me less of a reptile now?” he added, 
with his quick look. 

“Lord, Geordie Romilly, you’re as 
sharp as a needle!” 

“A thorn in the flesh,” said Geordie. 

“Then you are going to make Neth- 
erby your home !” exclaimed Joey. 

“ That’s as it may be,” said Geordie, 
looking at her, his boldness half chang- 
ing to bashfulness. “ Would you?” 

“O, how pl—” 

“Joey!” was the cry from Mrs. Haz- 
ard. 

“Tt will be Lucian’s home, you know,” 
said Geordie ; ‘‘he’ll be tired of sea-far- 
ing, and settle here when he’s been 
captain a couple of voyages. Then 
I'll step into his shoes—” Geordie 
stopped, and flung his hair back here im- 
patiently. “I/’d like to see the old fel- 
low once a year, at all odds,” added he. 
“JT sha’n’t say but what it would be 
pleasant to have you to come home to, 
too, Joey.” 

“Yes,” said Joey, innocently. “I 
never should be happy out of Neth- 
erby. There, that’s done!” 

“Done, is it? Then I'll try my luck 
first, or shall Jouvency ?” 

“ O, Lucian ’s too busy for such play,” 
said Joey. 

Lucian, who was carving jackstraws 
for Joey’s fair, across the table, only 
kept his teeth shut tight over his lower 
lip, and allowed himself neither look 
nor answer. 

Joey gave the Fate-lady a twirl, and 
both she and Geordie bent their heads 
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together over the little couplet on which 
the wand rested : — 


“Tn hazel eyes 
Your picture lies,” 


“J wonder if it does,” said Geordie, 
looking up at her. But Joey was ad- 
justing this pivot on which fortune 
turned, and did not mind him. 

“Let’s see how that may be,” con- 
tinued Geordie, and he set the poor 
Fate-lady spinning again till she. might 
have been giddy. 

‘How can you expect an oracle from 
such a teetotum ?” asked Joey, fearing 
damage. 

“The poor thing’s head must be 
turned, you think?” replied Geordie. 
* Now what is it?” 


* Fear not, but put your fate to the touch ; 
That man little who 


+ dares much.” 


“ A knowing young lady. How can 
she tell that I have a fate to put to the 
touch ? What would you do about it, 
Joey?” 

“¢That man wins little who never 
dares much,’” replied Joey, concisely. 

“Cross your palm with silver, my 
pretty lady,” said Geordie, “and I can 
tell your fortune as well as another.” 

“My fortune’s told!” answered 
Joey, shortly. 

“Third time lucky,” said Geordie, 
with a final twirl of the cardboard. 
“We shall get quite a code of signals 
for our instruction.” 

*© Tf she blushes when she sees you, 
Be assured she ’d like to please you.” 

“ Look up here, Joey,” whispered he. 
“Is it the fire or the Fate-lady on your 
cheeks ?” P 

Joey’s face did redden, but only at his 
whisper; she was as white as before in 
a minute, and laughing her little laugh, 
that was hard to interpret, turned it full 
upon him. 

“A lover and your blushes,” then 
said Geordie, “is like the centurion 
and his servants; he says to them, 
Come, and they come. He has his 
very slaves in the blood in your veins. 
If I were the lord to command that 
color !” 

“You bold boy!” whispered she in 
return. “If mother heard you !” 
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But there was no danger from Mrs. 
Hazard just then ; for, having secured 
the Doctor for the night in a concen- 
tration of many calls in one, she was 
making the most of her opportunities, 
dilating upon her present diseases, and 
amassing a pathological fund for the 
future ones. Meanwhile the Doctor 
was answering at stated intervals, keep- 
ing the thread of her discourse, which 
a long similar passage made familiar, 
and with an ear and an eye to spare for 
the little farce of Joey’s lovers. 

So Joey put away the doll of destiny, 
and began to lay the jackstraws nicely 
together in a box, and Geordie, mur- 
muring impertinent things in his sub- 
dued tone to her, amused himself by 
snuffing the candles the while, and all 
at once snuffed them out. In the in- 
stant of darkness that ensued before 
the glow of the fire filled it, the Doctor 
thought he saw a powerful hand reach 
suddenly across the table, seize Geor- 
die’s fingers in a grasp that shook the 
snuffers from them, and a click re- 
sounded from the chimney as they 
dashed upon it in two fragments and fell 
among the logs. Directly afterward 
Joey flourished “a little torch about, 
lighted the candles; but all her efforts 
failed to find the snuffers, and only 
showed her Geordie standing and lean- 
ing one hand upon the table, and flash- 
ing his eyes across it. Jor a moment 
he seemed undecided, he glanced to- 
ward the door, then took his resolution. 

“TI owe you a reminder, Mr. Jou- 
vency,” said he, and pushed his seat 
nearer to Joey’s, and, laying his arm 
unreproved .on the back of her chair, 
fell into the old tone, laughing or ear- 
nest as it might be, but inaudible to the 
others. 

And Joey, apparently with a vague 
impression that Lucian had done some 
savage act, smiled upon Geordie with 
her white face, replied in the same key, 
allowed him the satisfaction of tearing 
her handkerchief to ribbons and mak- 
ing it whole again, and printing a deuce 
of hearts upon it, tried on a ring that 
he slipped from his finger, did twenty 
atrocious things in as many minutes, 
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and all as if there were not another soul 
in the room than themselves. Towards 
the close of those twenty minutes the 
Doctor looked at Lucian; he still sat 
there carving at the tiny splinters, dark, 
silent, but with all his strength unable 
now and then to keep from quivering 
with his self-contained wrath; and at 
last, as if positive personal pain were 
easier borne than this, he lifted the 
thin sharp blade, and gashed across the 
back of his hand from end to end. 

With a step the Doctor arrested the 
knife. Joey gave one shuddering look, 
—she was of the kind constitutionally 
faint at sight of blood, — leaned back in 
her seat and shut her eyes. Mrs. Haz- 
ard flew to the rescue with her hand- 
kerchief, which had not been made sub- 
ject to the deuce of hearts. As for 
Geordie, “It is only a scratch,” said he 
lightly. “ But you teach one, Jouvency, 
that it’s dangerous playing with edge 
tools. Miss Joey, you should be bind- 
ing up your brother’s hand.” 

Perhaps Joey would have touched a 
scorpion sooner after that,— Lucian 
was no brother of hers. 

“How could you be so careless ?” 
said she in a trembling voice. “ You 
shall make no more jackstraws for me.” 
And she swept them all away. “It is 
lucky that the Doctor happened to be 
here,” then said she. ‘* Now, as soon 
as that is dressed, I am going to play 
Christmas eve and make eggnog; 
sha’n’t I, mother? You won’t be a 
stern prophet, Doctor, and threaten us 
with bilious horrors and dyspepsias, — 
will you ?” 

The Doctor confessed that he was in 
the habit of purchasing an eggnog with 
a nightmare once a year. 

“You can’t beat it now, Lucian,” 
said she, coming and standing beside 
him a minute, and puckering her little 
mouth as the Doctor bound the band- 
age, and made enough stir about it for 
Lucian to regret his ill-advised meas- 
ure. “So Geordie ’ll have to,” con- 
cluded she. And having at last set 
every one at work, she fluttered about 
among them all like a little white but- 
terfly, and did nothing. 
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So a lively time they had of it, and, 
out of all patience at length, Mrs. Haz- 
ard plainly signified what it was no use 
at all to hint, and Geordie began to in- 
stitute a search for his hat, while Joey 
went and raised a sash to let a cool 
current of air through the room that 
was at a red-heat. 


‘‘Ah, what a night!” said she. “Too 
dark to see one’s hand. A howling 
wilderness and raining brooks! And 


there ’s a wind to take you off your 
feet. You can never reach home in it 
all, Geordie ! ” 

“We ’ll see,” said Geordie. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Hazard, 
going to the window where Joey was, 
and putting out her hand, and drawing 
it in as if she had burned it. “ I should 
n’t like to turn a dog out-doors on such 
a night —” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hazard,” laughed 
Geordie. 

“Don’t you be so quick, sir,” said 
she. “I was going to say, there are 
two beds in Lucian’s room up stairs ; 
and he ’d be glad of your compa- 
ny.” 

“Not he!” was the reply. 

“You are mistaken, Geordie,” said 
Lucian, slowly, as if he exercised some 
command over himself, yet growing 
cordial as he spoke. “I can’t set you 
adrift in such a gale. Share my room, 
old boy, and you ‘Il have the rain on 
the roof, —it ’s a long time since you 
heard the sound.” 

“ And will be longer before I do! I 
hate a roof; it stifles me. I must have 
my walk to the inn, if only to drown out 
my devils. It ’s nothing but turning 
out of a warm bunk to stand my watch. 
Thank you all, and good night”; and 
he plunged out into the darkness and 
down the hill. 

“ Contrary fellow,” said Mrs. Hazard. 
“One never knows where to find him. 
There ’s the gypsy again. I ‘ll be 
bound he ’d rather sleep under a fence 
in a pelt of rain than in the best down 
that ever was plucked. If his mother 
was n’t a high-born dame that ran off 
with one of the tribe, I never ’ll guess 
again! Now, Joey, take your light. 
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The Doctor ’ll think it no wonder we’re 
all sick here. It ’s hard on eleven. 
Lucian, show the Doctor his room. I 
hope you ‘ll sleep well, sir; there ’s 
not such another bed this side the 
bay, though I say it; as fluffy eider as 
ever feathered a nest.” And with this 
cheerful promise to one who had as lief 
be raked up in coals as in feathers, she 
bade him good night. 

The Doctor’s room was on the ground- 
floor, in an ell of the long rambling cot- 
tage, and opposite one of the windows 
was the shed, all one side of which was 
open to the weather; and soon hearing 
a quick, sharp sound there, it occurred 
to the Doctor to look out, and, distinct 
against a lantern’s light, his glance 
rested on Lucian splitting kindlings, 
although there was a stack of them 
beside him. “Working off his vim,” 
thought the Doctor, — “do him good,” 
.and went on with his preparations. But 
in a few minutes, having extinguished 
his own light, just as the good man was 
about to lay his head on the pillow, his 
eye was again caught, and he saw the 
young athlete standing erect, his head 
thrown back, his arm uplifted, and the 
hatchet whirled and glanced through 
the air like a meteor, and was buried to 
the helve in one of the side-posts of 
the shed. Then Lucian came out into 
the unroofed space, and stood in the 
black rain that poured upon him from 
open heavens, fiery and fierce ; and the 
Doctor fancied that he could no less 
than see the hot breath shoot in its 
swift jet from the disdainful and angry 
nostril. There was something about 
the struggling fellow that the Doctor 
felt he had perhaps no right to see, and 
he silently dropped his curtain. ‘Alas, 
my man,” thought he, ‘ the temper that, 
being restrained, requires such vent as 
this, will one day betray you to a des- 
perate deed!” But Lucian stood there 
till the storm must have cooled and 
soothed the fever of his passion ; for it 
was several minutes before the Doctor 
heard his retreating step, slow and 
heavy, as if virtue had gone out from 
him, while the gleam of the lantern 
slid across the cornice and vanished, 
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and left the place dark and still save 
for the rush and rustle of the storm. 

The next morning it was clear and 
fine, the great clouds were drifted over 
by the west-winds, and piled in pearly 
battlements along the east; one could 
still hear the sea lashing the crags of 
the Tusks, but everything on shore 
was sparkling, fresh, and fair. In good 
season, Geordie came up, leading the 
horses for Joey and himself to accom- 
pany the Doctor round the head of the 
bay. 

“T thought you were going, Lucian,” 
said bis mother. 

“No,” answered Lucian, mounting 
Joey, “I ’ve other work to-day.” 

Joey looked at him a moment, half 
hanging back, then sprang into the 
saddle, tucked her short skirt about 
her, and set her horse to dancing. 

“ Well, I don’t blame you,” said Mrs. 
Hazard in reply. “ If there ’s anything 
ridiculous, it’s a sailor with both feet 
plaited together under the girth! Look 
at him now, as if the nag meant to throw 
him!” 

“ Geordie has ridden the bowsprit in 
too many a black squall, mother, to be 
thrown by a hack to-day,” said Lucian ; 
and as he spoke the three waved their 
hands and rode off together. 

And the Doctor’s private opinion of 
Geordie that morning was, that, if to- 
day he was sailor, yesterday he had 
been first rider in the ring, and had 
now got the whip-hand of Joey. 

Except the single time that he was 
called over to visit Mrs. Romilly, — one 
of those little pale women that appear 
fragile as a flower, while they cling to 
life with a thready vitality of stem that 
neither suns nor snows impair, and who 
perfectly justified the theory of Mrs. 
Hazard concerning her, being quite 
that shadowy nonentity which vanishes 
entirely before a stronger will, —ex- 
cept for this occasion, when he found 
Miss Joey wearing the willow and tak- 
ing care of her, that was the last the 
Doctor heard of the Netherby people, 
till one day he dropped the paper as he 
would have done a live coal, crying 
out, “Great Heavens, wife! here is Lu- 
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cian Jouvency up for the murder on 
shipboard of Geordie Romilly !” 

And the next day the Doctor re- 
ceived a polite summons himself to at- 
tend the trial, and tell the world what 
he knew of Lucian Jouvency, his hate 
of Geordie, and his love of Joey. And 
the Doctor required no one but himself 
to “curse him the blabbing tongue” that 
had once laughingly mentioned to his 
old friend, the prosecuting attorney of 
the case, the trouble that pretty Joey 
Hazard was brewing for him. 

After the Doctor had anathematized 
Elizabeth for receiving and introducing 
the summons, he hastened to ascertain 
on what point he was expected to testi- 
fy, and in his vexation he was ready 
either to expatriate himself or to feign 
a brain-fever, since in everything but 
delirium he could be waited upon at his 
home for testimony ; but to say nothing 
of the critical condition of one or two 
of his patients, the prosecution had seri- 
ously threatened to shut him up that 
moment, unless he promised to be in 
attendance as required. “For,” said 
the lawyer, “if the man is innocent, it 
must be proved. If he is guilty, you 
have no business to shelter such a vil- 
lain from justice, and put fresh lives in 
danger.” 

“No,” said the Doctor, glumly. “ It 
is my business to put them out of dan- 
ger.” 

“ As it stands,” continued the other, 
“it is a case I don’t care to handle.” 

Then the Doctor proceeded on a re- 
connoissance to Netherby. He found 
Mrs. Hazard in a fine condition of 
bodily health, real troubles having 
choked out her fanciful ones; but she 
was walking the floor from night till 
morning, or sitting fixedly staring at 
the green boughs in the chimney-place, 
in a state of excitement that was scarcely 
less than insanity. 

“He was the light of my eye,” was 
what she kept saying. “‘If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee. But when thine eye is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness.’ But 
Lucian, my boy Lucian!” 

It seemed that nearly every one in 
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Netherby, from his mother down, found 
some reason to believe in Lucian’s 
guilt. He had never been a favorite of 
the village, —a moody fellow, rocking 
all day out alone in his boat, or clam- 
bering over the hills with his gun, — 
they were ready to impute much to this 
unsocial disposition. Every one but 
Joey; she went about her work more 
quietly, indeed, than ever before, doing 
all that there was to do, anda great deal 
that there wasn’t. “Yes!” thought 
the Doctor, “it is absolutely necessary 
that she should keep busy ; let her sit 
down to think and there is this boy, 
like a brother, with his life and his in- 
nocence hanging on a thread, and all for 
her and her naughty capers. She could 
never be so calm as this if she cared 
about him. Yet the other one is gone, 
and where are her tears? Be hanged 
myself if I can understand a woman!” 
But if the Doctor’s expression bordered 
on levity, it was because his heart was 
so full of trouble. 

Before the Doctor went, Joey told 
him how they had first heard of the ter- 
rible affair. They were sitting without 
candles, she and her mother together, 
expecting Lucian, and watching each 
leaf shake white and cold in the moon- 
light, when a step sounded on the door- 
stone. 

“That ’s he!” cried Mrs. Hazard, 
springing up. And before Joey could 
contradict her, the outer door was 
opened, and then the inner one, anda 
little woman stood before them with 
only a shawl thrown over her head, and 
it was Mrs. Romilly, but white and 
weird in the moonlight as some angry 
ghost. 

“Where ’s my boy?” cried she. 

“Who?” said Mrs, Hazard. ‘ O, 
they ’re coming ina minute. I’m ex- 
pecting Lucian with every breath I 
draw.” 

“Expecting him! expecting him!” 
repeated she, shrilly. “But where ’s 
my boy? Where is Geordie?” 

“Where is Geordie ?” echoed Joey, 
wonderingly, for there was something 
in the woman’s voice that frightened 
her. 
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«“ Yes, Joey Hazard! And who should 
know better than you, —you who are 
the wicked cause of it all!” 

“7?” stammered Joey. 

“O, God punish you! God requite 
you! You have killed him, girl,— you 
and he between you! Ah, I pray 
Heaven —” 

“0; hush hush? cried Joey. 
“What do you mean?” 

“J mean that my boy ’s dead, 
drowned, murdered at sea! And that 
her boy is safe —” 

‘* Thank Heaven for that!” cried 
Mrs. Hazard before she thought, and 
beginning to rock to and fro again. 

“For that? Ah, if you can! It’s 
less, less, less than I have to be thank- 
ful for. Ah then, I came for my 
revenge, woman, — your boy killed 
him!” 

“Never in this world!” said Joey, 
clutching at a seat, but feeling as though 
for that one moment she were called 
upon to asseverate the truth to God. 

Mrs. Hazard sat upright and icy. 
The little slender creature was tower- 
ing in the middle of the room, like a 
flame, in her wild white wrath. When 
at last Lucian’s mother spoke, it was 
with no assertion of his innocence, her 
mind had coursed over all the possibil- 
ities, and measured them; she knew 
his moods and methods of old. But in 
a dull, dead, rough voice, as if she were 
speaking into some hollow thing: 
“How do you know that ?” said she, 
sharply. 

“How do I know it?” responded 
the other. “Why the winds know it, 
and the waves. And men and women 
know it, and are babbling at the cor- 
ners of it. And four stone walls of a 
prison know it!” 

This was too much. Mrs. Hazard 
sprung to her feet, and begun to walk 
up and down. As she walked, there 
stood the woman in her way. She 
stopped before her, glaring at her. 

“What have I ever done to you,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hazard, “that you 
come to me now like a devil in your 
glee?” P 

“In my glee?” cried she, throwing 
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up her arms. “In my glee? © my 
boy, my boy!” And she sunk down 
on the floor by a chair, covering her 
face with her shawl, and drenching it 
in gusty tears. “O, we knew trouble 
together!” cried she. “He was all I 
had. When he was a baby he had such 
blue eyes! And his little hair crept 
round my finger of itself, in its pretty 
yellow curl. Geordie, Geordie, will I 
never lean on your strong arm again? 
will I never hear your step? What a 
laugh you had! ah, what comfort it 
could send through me now! And you 
suffered so! —and I never shall know! 
— ah, that staggering moment, that one 
breath, that horror,—no help. O my 
darling, my boy, my boy!” And with 
her head upon her knees, and her 
hands along the floor, she went on 
wailing aloud. 

Mrs. Hazard looked down at hera 
moment, and made as if she would stir 
her with her foot, gave a glance at the 
panic-stricken Joey, and then suddenly 
stooped to Mrs. Romilly’s side, lifted 
her head and laid it on her own shoul- 
der, stroking it with her hard hand. 
“We’re mothers together, dear,” said 
she; “let us help one another. If 
you ’ve lost your child, I’m likely to 
lose mine. I never had one of my own. 
I wanted one; 1 ’d have liked a ten- 
der little thing that had been a part of 
my own self and of him, — to have held 
my love and my life in my arms. But 
there was Lucian, and I just filled my 
hungry heart with him. And now — 
and now —” And Mrs. Hazard her- 
self broke down, and the little woman 
in her arms put up a hand to still her 
sorrow in.turn, and the two mingled 
their tears together. 

After that they kept Mrs. Romilly 
among them, and her fire having fallen 
to ashes, she was as eager as they for . 
Lucian’s acquittal, and the defence in- 
tended to make the fact a strong point 
of the argument. 

“Joey,” said the Doctor, when she 
had told him all this, “1 am glad to see 
you quiet yourself. But you must n’t 
use so much control as to occasion a 
reaction by and by. Tears are secur- 
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confess, I don’t —” 

“0,” said Joey, turning all colors at 
once, “I have seen Lucian.” 

“Seen Lucian ?” 

“Ves. I went—to the place —one 
day. And they let me—I obtained 
permission to go in. And when he 
saw me, he cried out, and checked him- 
self, and held his arms to me, — he 
always kissed me when he came home, 
you know,” said Joey, simply.’ “But 
Mrs. Romilly was with me, and she 
held me back. It was of no use for 
mother to go, of course; she thinks he 
—did it. She won’t see him till — till 
afterward. And there were men with 
him,—two lawyers. And I looked 
at him where I stood, and I said ina 
whisper, —I could n’t speak any loud- 
er, —‘ Lucian, did you kill Geordie ?’ 
And he raised his —his eyes, and rest- 
ed them full on mine, and his voice was 
clear and steady. ‘No, Joey,’ said he. 
And he never told a lie. Never, you 
know. “And he and Mrs. Romilly 
spoke together; and he was so tender 
and compassiomate to her; and she 
believed him. And he made me sit 
down in the only chair; and though 
he was thin and white, he was as smil- 
ing and calm as here at home, — and 
O, shall I ever see him here again?” 
and Joey threw her apron over her 
head, and ran from the room. 

As for the rest of that scene in the 
cell, as it really occurred, it was not 
from Miss Joey, with her ruling pas- 
sion actually strong in death, that the 
Doctor learned it. 


Lucian Jouvency was brought to trial 
in the maritime court. 

The evidence against him was opened 
with testimony that, ever since the 
marriage of Lucian’s stepmother and 
jJoey’s stepfather the two children had 
been constantly together; that Lucian 
had always called Joey his little wife, 
and that Joey had appeared well con- 
tent with the arrangement till Geordie 
Romilly appeared upon the scene ; and 
the small servant — after much hesita- 
tion and frequent avowals that she was 
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sure Mrs. Hazard would n’t like it — 
deposed that her mistress had often 
spoken confidently to her of the time 
when the two should be one, up to the 
hour of Mr. Romilly’s arrival, when the 
said mistress had been heard to say 
she wished him drowned in the Red 
Sea before he ever set foot in Neth- 
erby. Mr. Thurlow and others were 
then introduced in witness of Joey’s 
volatile behavior on the night when 
Lucian was in such danger from having 
attempted to set the Doctor across 
the bay; and how she threw herself 
into Geordie’s arms, walked, singing, 
up the hill with him, went to ride with 
him next morning, and other similar 
items, were all rehearsed, although not 
without much sarcasm and objection 
on the part of the defence, and ruling 
on the part of the court. The Doctor 
was then called, as an expert, and a 
person whose words were of weight, to 
detail something of the incidents that 
had passed under his eyes, and to give 
his opinion with reference to the pas- 
sions evinced by the prisoner. You 
may be sure the Doctor shortened mat- 
ters, and was as close-mouthed and 
crusty as he dared to be, and would 
have said nothing at all of Lucian’s 
disposition but for examination ; but 
on being asked if he did not consider 
the circumstances narrated to evince a 
violent temper, subject to uncontrollable 
paroxysms, he was obliged to admit 
that such certainly appeared to be the 
fact, and to declare, moreover, in reply 
to the narrow questioning to which he 
was subjected, that he believed Geor- 
die to be the possessor of Joey’s favor, 
and that intense jealousy existed on 
the part of the prisoner. And although 
not an iota had been gained from him 
without questions from the prosecut- 
ing attorney himself, the Doctor retired 
with a crestfallen conviction that he 
was no better than a street-corner gos- 
sip. The next witnesses were called 
to prove that Lucian and Geordie had 
shipped together on the bark Jose- 
phine, Lucian as mate and Geordie as 
captain of the foretop; that during all 
the voyage out the former’s conduct 
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had been variable, — now cheerful, and 
now sullen ; that once, being becalmed 
and discipline lax, there had been a 
wrestling-match between the two, be- 
gun perhaps in sport, but ending in 
such serious earnest that each had 
borne the marks for a week; that the 
' voyage having been accomplished in 
less time than usual, the first mail from 
home had been given them by an out- 
ward-bound ship ; that Lucian had re- 
ceived no letter, but Geordie had one 
that seemed to contain a daguerreo- 
type, which he made off with, going 
forward, and then catching Lucian’s 
eye as he looked back he raised his 
hand in his prankish way, and shook 
it in the air, and immediately Lucian, 
growing black as a thunderbelt, had 
seized a marline-spike in his paroxysm 
of rage and flung after him, and the 
spike had missed him, but struck the 
letter in his hand, and had gone with 
it into the sea. And Geordie, with an 
oath, had sprung back at him, but Lu- 
cian had cried out between his set 
teeth, ‘* Don’t tackle me now, or I shall 
kill you!” and Geordie had returned, 
“ Kill and be damned! The letter was 
from her!” And then, “ Who, Geor- 
die ?”’ called a half-dozen. 

“From pretty Joey Hazard!” laughed 
he. And at that, as if her name were 
too good to be bandied, Lucian had 
flamed up again ; he was just going be- 
low, but he came back and shook his 
fist at Geordie, crying, “Say your 
prayers to-night, my man! For, by 
God, we ’ll have a settlement before 
morning!” Several witnesses sub- 
stantiated this. John Tarbox, having 
then been called, testified that, being 
very short of hands through sickness, 
on the night following this day, he hav- 
ing the helm, Geordie Romilly and one 
other were called for the last watch be- 
fore sunrise; that the mate, Jouvency, 
had excused the other, saying he would 
take his place himself ; that then, it be- 
ing a clear starlight night, and the ship 
sailing on a straight course, the first he 
knew was a bucket of salt water dashed 
upon him, and he saw the sun coming 
up the horizon, and the mate standing 
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over him, grim as death,—for he always 
kept the men up to the mark when on 
duty, — but above or below they two 
were all there was between the deck 
and the sky, and Geordie Romilly nev- 
er trod those planks again, unless it 
was his ghost that played in the fore- 
top all the rest of the voyage ; and that 
while he was asleep Lucian had mas- 
tered and made away with Geordie, he 
was as ready to swear as that his own 
name was Jacky Tar. Since he could 
not swear it, it was of no consequence 
how ready he was to swear it, the de- 
fence remarked, and, inquiring as to 
how he remembered he was asleep on 
that night, the witness replied that the 
cat-o-nine-tails printed it on his back 
next morning ; and being asked if the 
prisoner had been in the habit of carry- 
ing weapons, he replied that the mate 
always wore his knife in his belt, and 
being without it that morning, it had 
been found for him behind a pile of 
cordage, where he said he had thrown 
it lest he should use it. Being further 
questioned as to why the captain had 
not taken cognizance of these affairs, 
he gave answer that the captain thought 
the mate too good an officer to lose, 
and he was not capable of noticing the 
occurrence, moreover, having that night 
and the day before been rather set up. 

“ Set up ?”? asked the counsel for the 
defence, willing to badger the man a bit. 

“Too near the wind, maybe,” said 
the witness, unsuspiciously. “ He was 
very happy all the time ; but for a day 
or two had been half-snapt, — what we 
call rather over the bay.” 

“ Explain yourself, sir!” 

“Well, pretty tight, I should say.” 

“ That would be —?” 

“ A little sprung, sir,’ was the puz- 
zled reply. 

“How could one be pretty tight if 
he were a little sprung ?” 

“ By seeing double ! ” 

“How am I to understand your 
meaning ?” 

“You must be a green-hand if you 
don’t know what it is to be half-seas- 
over!” cried Jacky Tar. ‘I mean the: 
captain had been drinking !” 
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And having thus begun, the defence 
proceeded with a critical cross-exam- 
ination of the witness as to his nar- 
ration; and the testimony against 
the prisoner, damnatory in its char- 
acter although circumstantial, was con- 
cluded. 

The evidence for the defence was 
brief, a few persons being summoned 
to swear to the prisoner’s unblemished 
reputation hitherto, and especially as to 
his temper and humanity. The cap- 
tain of the bark Josephine bore witness 
that he was an invaluable officer; but 
the effect of what testimony he had to 
offer was sensibly diminished by his 
forced admission of the fact that he 
had been, as John Tarbox had testified, 
unable to attend to his business of sail- 
ing the ship upon the night in ques- 
tion. Testimony was then entered 
that no noise of scufiling or contention 
had been heard by any on board dur- 
ing that time, and there rested. And 
with all the current of opinion setting 
with him, the prosecutor rose for his 
argument. 

After giving the reasons for the dark 
deed, he summed up conclusively such 
evidence as he had, and then made an 
argument that nothing less than an 
elaborate special plea could overcome, 
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while singling out each member of the 
jury, haranguing and convincing him 
as. he was himself convinced, bringing 
the responsibility home to each per- 
sonally, presenting the enormity of the 
crime in all its force, and the fatal con- 
sequences of such flagitiousness once 
left unpunished. That done, he took 
his seat contentedly, borrowed a leaf 
from the grave-digeers in Hamlet, and 
enlivened the gloom with a jest; fe had 
wrought out his points to his own sat- 
isfaction, all his solicitude ceased at 
once, and he was as ready to compas- 
sionate Mrs. Hazard as Mrs. Romilly. 
The jury looked as solemn as if they 
already saw the scaffold, and the senior 
counsel for the defence whispered to 
his junior that the case looked black as 
murder. Everything now depended on 
his own eloquence merely, and even 
his well-known power of making black 
appear white must tell against the pris- 
oner. If Lucian understood his situ- 
ation, he had manifested it by no dead 
torpor, nor by any angry impatience to 
interrupt the speaker; and the lofty as- 
surance of his quiet manner remained 
the same, as unruffled, stately, and se- 
rene he walked from the court-room. 
And there the statements and infer- 
ences of the evening paper ceased. 
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CHAPTER IT 
ROLFSON THE MISSIONARY. 


HE reader who has followed the 

account of Sipsu through the last 
chapter will remember that when we 
parted with that untamable savage a 
shadow of suspicion hung about him. 
The mysterious circumstance of his ap- 
pearance in the fog, at a time when all 
hunters should be at home, and his 
subsequent behavior, led Doctor Molke 
to believe, as, was very evident, that 


something was going wrong; and from 
the time of our first encounter until we 
had crept into our tent to sleep, I was 
conscious that the Doctor had lost 
something of his usual gayety. He had 
become thoughtful, and evidently a little 
anxious... What it was all about I could 
not pretend to guess. ; 

For myself, the meeting with Sipsu 
was simply a novel experience, and one 
of great interest to me. It soon be- 
came clear, however, that our journey, 
undertaken for the gratification of curi- 
osity, had acquired a serious aspect. 
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The Doctor's reticence puzzled me, 
and to judge from that I might have 
thought something particularly dread- 
ful was going to happen. I did not, 
however, care to question him, seeing 
that he was not inclined to talk about 
the matter of his own free will, — if, in- 
deed, there was anything to talk about 
at all. In proportion, however, as I 
put this restraint upon myself, my curi- 
osity very naturally increased ; and how 
long after we had crawled out of our 
fur beds I should have found myself 
able to keep entirely quiet I cannot pre- 
tend to say. ‘ 

But the Doctor spoke at last. We 
had just finished an excellent breakfast 
that Adam had set out for us upon the 
flat rock where he had served the sup- 
per on the previous evening, “I have 
been thinking,” said he, “a great deat 
about the behavior of Sipsu. Ordina- 
rily the fellow is lively enough, and I 
thought that I should be able to show 
you a simple savage in his savage re- 
treat, and give you one more nov- 
elty to carry home with you. But, al- 
though he is really acting his char- 
acter perfectly, he does not reveal the 
side of it that I wanted you to see. To 
cut a long story short, I am pretty well 
convinced that he would cause trouble, 
if he only could, to some people in whom 
I have much interest. I am not sure 
of it, by any means; yet the feeling is 
so strong upon me that I think those 
people ought to know what we have 
seen.” 

“ Ought to know what we have seen?” 
I repeated in my mind. “Ought to 
know what we have seen ?—an odd- 
looking savage, with an odd-looking 
boat, in an odd sort of place! That 
is what I have seen. Ifthe Doctor has 
seen more, then the plot thickens! If 
the Doctor is serious, are we likely to 
have some work on hand?” But for 
the life of me I could not make out 
what harm this skin-clad and unwashed 
dweller in the ice forest, called Sipsu, 
could do to anybody, or what possible 
motive he could have for doing it. 

“I feel obliged, therefore,” continued 
the Doctor, “to go somewhat out of 
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my way in returning home, and I hope 
you will not find it greatly to your in- 
convenience.” 

The Doctor was really serious, after 
all! There was not the least room for 
doubting it. 

“ By no means,” I answered promptly. 
“Tt will not inconvenience me in the 
least. On the contrary, the further the 
journey is prolonged the better I shall 
be pleased. You know I am ‘enlisted 
for the war,’ and will see you through.” 

“Then you would not mind seeing 
another of my friends ?” 

“ Certainly not; and if he is as inter- 
esting a specimen of humanity as this 
fur-bound barbarian friend of yours, 
then my debt of thanks will be doubled.” 

“T think,” replied the Doctor, “you 
will find him quite as interesting, though 
in a very different way.” 

“ But let me ask, is this other friend 
another savage ?” 

“No, not a savage this time. but an 
honest gentleman”; and without fur- 
ther ado the Doctor called Adam, and 
told him to prepare for starting with all 
possible despatch. 

And so, after finding a luxury-loving 
man, and starting a savage, I was to 
seek an honest gentleman! « Truly,” 
thought I, “this home of the icebergs, 
and land of the glaciers, and realm of 
everlasting frost, is not so bad a place 
to come to, after all!” and thus won- 
dering what was next going to happen, 
I followed the Doctor up to Sipsu’s 
tent, while Adam got the breakfast 
ready. 

Sipsu had not once come near our 
camp, and he seemed wholly indisposed 
(as well he might) to have anything to 
do with us. But if he was angry with 
Doctor Molke for bringing him back to 
the island, why should he stay there 
nursing his wrath? why did he not 
start off again while we were sleeping ? 
I put these questions to the Doctor. 

“That ’s easily explained,” was his 
reply. “ He knew that he was watched, 
or thought he was, which is pretty 
much the same, and would not risk a 
second humiliation and the chance of 
being shot to boot!” 
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“Who is the man on post?” I 
asked ; and it struck me as something 
ludicrous, to see a sentry “standing 
post” in such a place. 

“ Adam,” answered the Doctor, “and 
he hates the savage very cordially, and 
has just sense enough, besides, to obey 
orders. Sipsu would, however, be off 
almost as soon as we, if he had his 
own way. But I do not mean to let 
him have his own way, as you shall 
Sep 

We found Sipsu seated on a rock 
near his tent; and he wore the same 
sullen look that he had worn the day 
before. He tried hard, however, to 
look pleasant as we came up to him, 
and succeeded about as well as a grif- 
fin might be supposed to if he tried 
to laugh. But the treatment he had 
received at the Doctor’s hands had 
thrown such a heavy shadow on his 
face, that not a ray of sunshine had yet 
come back to it, —if, indeed, any such 
thing did ever find its way to his face 
at all. 

The Doctor did not seem to be in 
the least taken aback by the smile of 
the griffin order with which he greeted 
us, but hailed him in the same off-hand 
and easy manner with which he had be- 
fore accosted him: 

“Hallo, Sipsu ! 
eh?” 

“No!” answered Sipsu with a fear- 
ful grunt, which seemed to come from 
the bowels of the earth instead of from 
his own. ; 

“JT want to borrow your kayak, Sip- 
su,” continued the Doctor; and now 
the grunt with which the savage an- 
swered was even more fearful than be- 
fore ; but whether it signified “ yes” or 
“no” I could not well make out. The 
Doctor did not, however, seem to be 
for an instant in doubt about it; but 
went right on to where the boat was, 
followed by one of our crew, who took 
it down, and carried it off upon his arm 
to the camp. 

“ Thank you, Sipsu,” said the Doctor, 
“much obliged to you; will send it 
back in a day or so.” 

As soon as the Doctor’s back was 
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turned, Sipsu came close up to me, and 
in a very hurried manner asked me, 
“What Dok-tee-mo-kee want with my 
kayak ?” 

Of course I did not know, and told 
him so. 

“JI know!” continued he. ‘‘ He no 
want my kayak at all, He want to 
keep me here. Dok-tee-mo-kee one 
very great wise man. He know what I 
think, I know what Ae think too”; and 
the savage looked as he would say, “1 ‘Il 
be even with Dok-tee-mo-kee yet.” 

When the Doctor joined me, and we 
had turned to leave this strange crea- 
ture of the island, he said to me, “A 
shrewd rascal that ; but I have blocked 
his game this time, I think.” And 
Doctor Molke laughed good-naturedly 
at the discomfiture of his friend, the 
Savage Sipsu. 

We were now soon in our boat, afloat 
once more upon the waters of the fiord, 
with one of our crew in Sipsu’s kayak 
following after. The day was in strik- 
ing contrast to the previous one. The 
fog had lifted and melted away, and the 
great forest of icebergs was glittering 
in a brilliant sunlight. Not a cloud 
was visible, the air had grown quite 
warm ; and before a light wind we sailed 
on and on upon our tortuous course, — 
icebergs rising before us and sinking 
behind us, as they had done when we 
had first set out upon our journey, — 
while the same voices of their crumbling 
and overturning came from every side 
to startle us, to win our admiration and 
excite our wonder. 

On and on we sped for hours and 
hours, and watched the changing 
forms of the icebergs as we passed 
them by, and the islands with the 
hunters’ little huts upon them, until 
the scene became wearisome. I was 
not sorry, therefore, when the Doctor 
told me that we were near our destina- 
tion. Soon afterward we rounded a 
point of land, and the little trading sta- 
tion of Karsuk stood in view, perched 
upon a dark, naked, rocky slope, look- 
ing much like the town where Doctor 
Molke lived, — exhibiting the same one- 
story, pitch-and-tar-coated houses, the 
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same stone-and-turf-built huts, the same 
seal-skin tents, the same unmistakable 
odor peculiar to every fishing-town, the 
same great pack of howling dogs, the 
same odd sort of people standing near 
the rocky beach gazing at us. 

If these things presented little that 
was picturesque or pleasant to the eye, 
there was yet one thing there to delight 
the heart. A little Christian church, 
with its front painted white, beamed 
brightly in the Arctic sunshine beneath 
a Christian cross ; and if frowned upon 
by ‘Greenland’s icy mountains,” it yet 
inspired the same emotions, and sug- 
gested the same sentiments of love and 
hope and faith, as if it had gleamed over 
the rich foliage of our own home sum- 
mer above some peaceful “village of 
the plain.” 

Near the church there stood a mod- 
est-looking little dwelling, — black like 
all the rest. “And there,” said the Doc- 
tor, pointing to it, “lives the ‘honest 
gentleman’ that I told you of.” 

I had a great curiosity to Sake, some- 
thing of this “honest gentleman” in 
advance, and said so to my Fea on, 

“ A missionary after St. Paul’s, anda 
man after my own heart,” was the re- 
ply. 

“ An excellent recommendation truly ; 
but by what name might this new won- 
der be called?” 

“His name is Eric Rolfson,” an- 
swered the Doctor; “but Rolfson the 
missionary is the name by which he is 
known in all the country round.” 

We were fortunate in finding Rolfson 
the missionary at home; and seeing 
our boat approach, he hastened to the 
landing-place to meet us. I had a fine 
look at him, as he stood close by the 
margin of the water, waiting for the 
boat to touch the rocks, and then to 
help us ashore. 

He appeared to be a vigorous, hearty 
man; and was tall and well propor- 
tioned. His dress did not differ in its 
general pattern from our own; but the 
cap, waistcoat, pantaloons, ae boots 
were made of seal-skins instead of 
cloth. He wore a simple, heavy brown 
cloth coat. Of course such clothing 
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would spoil the finest figure in the 
world; but his was one of those on 
which everything hangs gracefully, 
and one forgot the clothing while 
looking at the man. His features 
were regular, and his complexion was 
very fresh and fair, as I thought, for 
such a climate. His hair and beard 
were light, and almost golden. Of the 
latter there was not enough to hide the 
outlines of his chin, and his hair was 
long and soft, and it curled about his 
temples in a gentle, tender sort of way ; 
and, altogether, Eric Rolfson, as he 
stood upon the rocks waiting for us to 
step ashore, was an attractive-looking ° 
person, and claimed the interest in- 
stantly. He met us in a cordial, grace- 
ful manner that was very winning. “A 
thousand thanks for your coming.” 
Greetings over, he instantly proposed 
to lead us to his “ hut,” as he called his 
residence. 

“ But first,” broke in the Doctor, “TI 
must tell you why we came.” 

“ Of course you came to see me,” an- 
swered Rolfson ; “ what else coz/d have 
brought you here?” 

“ Ofcourse to see you, good Rolfson,” 
replied the Doctor ; “ but we came rather 
by accident than original design, I fear.” 

“ Now, don’t tell me that,” remon- 
strated the missionary,— “don’t tell me 
that ; because you see it would be so 
poor a compliment.” 

* Poor compliment or not,” went on 
the Doctor, “ you must take it for what 
it’s worth. But, Rolfson, come, I must 
have a word with you at once” ; and turn- 
ing to me he excused himself, and then 
turning to Rolfson he pulled him aside ; 
but as “they did not move more than a 
few paces, and as I could not move in 
any direction without passing nearer to 
them, some parts of their conversation 
reached my ears. 

“ Indeed!” I heard Rolfson exclaim. 
“Then he has left the island!” 

“Who told you that?” inquired the 
Doctor. 

“T do not know how the news came 
here,” answered Rolfson; “but there 
are those who pretend to say that it is 
true.” 
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“Then, ” replied the Doctor with evi- 
dent satisfaction, “it is not true.” 

“No?” exclaimed the missionary, 
half questioning, half in surprise, “I 
am truly glad: I have been greatly 
worried about it, and am much rejoiced 
you came.” 

It was clear enough that both the 
Doctor and the missionary anticipated 
that harm might come to somebody 
through the savage Sipsu, and that 
both were upon their guard ; but of the 
nature of this harm I had not yet re- 
ceived the slightest hint," nor could I 
form the least idea. By and by the 
Doctor raised his voice again, and I 
heard him say: “ What! do you think 
me such a dunce?” 

“Never that at any time,” replied 
Rolfson, “but I cannot see what you 
possibly could do.” 

“Do!” exclaimed the Doctor as if 
surprised,— “do! why I brought this 
kayak with me, to be sure.” 

‘“« And left him a prisoner on his own 
island!” exclaimed the missionary. 

“Exactly so,” said the Doctor; and 
the missionary laughed outright, and 
said it was “ too good a joke to be true.” 
Then the conversation was continued 
in an undertone for some moments 
longer, when I heard the missionary say 
to the Doctor, “‘1’ll do anything you 
want me to”; and it was a very easy 
thing to see, as they stood together on 
the rocks, that, if the Doctor admired 
the missionary as an “honest gentle- 
man,” the missionary, on the other 
hand, gave that submission which the 
weaker nature always offers to the 
stronger one, when they are brought 
together. 

“T want you to do just nothing atall, 
good Rolfson,” answered the Doctor, 
—‘nothing, at least, but entertain my 
friend here” ; saying which he turned 
towards me, and made some excuse 
for leaving me alone so long, and 
then remarked that he suspected I 
“must be somewhat curious about this 
Sipsu, of whom they had been saying so 
much.” 

I told him that his suspicions were 
quite correct. 
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“Well,” continued the Doctor, “it is 
an odd sort of a history, and I am sure 
it will amuse you. I have said little 
about the savage to you, being myself 
a dreadfully poor story-teller, while Rolf- 
son here is one of the very best; and he 
has promised me that he will tell it to 
you, —eh, Rolfson?” 

The missionary looked at the Doc- 
tor as if he should like to reprove him 
for his wickedness, and would have 
done it certainly had the Doctor not 
seemed to him a shade above that sort 
of thing. It was clear enough that the 
missionary had made no promise of the 
kind, and that he had no mind to be 
thought “one of the best of story- 
tellers.” 

“No matter, then!” exclaimed the 
Doctor, in his good-natured, pleasant 
way, seeing that the missionary was 
both shocked and puzzled, “ Rolfson is 
modest, and his memory is bad; but 
we ‘ll have the story none the less be- 
fore we ’ve done with him. If he does 
not tell it to you while Iam away, I ’ll 
draw it out of him when I come back.” 
Then turning to me he said: “It is 
necessary for me to go on a little far- 
ther in the boat, and I am very certain 
that you will enjoy a day or so here 
much better than you would with me” ; 
and he turned to leave us, as if in the 
greatest hurry to be off. 

“ Come, come,” cried Rolfson, inter- 
cepting him, “this will never do. It 
must not be said that Doctor Molke 
came to see the missionary and went 
away without tasting of the mission- 
ary’s hospitality, — even although he 
may be able to offer but a crust of bread 
and a cup of coffee.” 

“Pardon me, Rolfson,” replied the 
Doctor, “I meant no discourtesy ; but 
I have need, as you know, to make 
some haste, rather than to break bread 
and drink coffee.” 

“ Haste or no haste,”’ expostulated 
the missionary, ‘‘I am sure that no 


“enterprise can prosper which is begun 


by the neglect of a sacred obligation. 

So now, for once, you must let me give 

orders, and say ‘Come along.’ ” 
“Well, well,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
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resignedly, “have your own way, good 
man. One who follows you cannot £0 
very far astray, at any rate; but you 
see I must not tarry long.” 

“Tarry no longer than you please,” 
replied the missionary, ‘I shall let you 
offright soon. ‘Welcome the coming 
and speed the parting guest,’ is as good 
for Greenland as elsewhere”; and 
while he spoke he turned about and 
conducted us to his house, ushering us 
into a small, uncarpeted, and very 
plainly furnished room. The walls, 
made of plain pine boards, were with- 
out paint, and their smoke-stained sur- 
face was unbroken by ornament of 
any kind except a few engravings in 
plain wooden frames, — all poriraits 
of men who had been connected with 
the early settlement of Greenland. 
Among the most conspicuous were 
those of Hans and Paul Egede, who 
were the first to preach the Christian 
faith in these wild places, and of Count 
Zinzendorf, through whose pious efforts 
the Moravian Brothers were established 
at New Herrnhut. 

“What a contrast to Doctor Molke’s 
luxurious lodge!” Linwardly exclaimed. 
A few pine shelves were arranged along 
one side of the room, and they were 
well stocked with books. Opposite 
these shelves there was a huge stove, 
and near the stove an old-fashioned 
wooden lounge or settee, and three 
plain wooden-seated chairs were placed 
around a plain pine table, on which a 
short, stoop-shouldered, wrinkled, and 
altogether ancient and singular-looking 
woman, dressed in seal-skin pantaloons 
and boots, and fur-bound jacket (in 
general form like Sophy’s, only lacking 
neatness), placed some _ ill-matched 
plates angl knives and forks and cups, 
and then brought in a dish of ill-fla- 
vored seal-flesh, and an urn of steam- 
ing coffee, and a pile of Danish naval 
bread, which looked about as edible as 
bricks, and which resembled bricks in 
everything but its brown color. To 
soften the harshness of this uninviting 
repast there was, beside the coffee, some 
home-brewed beer and a bottle of Dan- 
ish corn brandy. 
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“This is but humble fare, my friends,” 
said the missionary, in an apologetic 
tone, as we drew round the table, — 
“very humble fare indeed ; but some- 
how or other I was never a good ca- 
terer for the table, and I sometimes 
think that I trust quite too much to 
Barbara”; and the missionary called 
“Barbara, Barbara,” and in an instant 
the stoop-shouldered, wrinkled, and an- 
cient dame above described came wad- 
dling through the door leading from the 
kitchen. 

“Have you nothing but this, Barba- 
ra?” inquired the missionary, in a rath- 
er hopeful tone of voice, as I thought. 

At this question Barbara appeared 
surprised, and it was quite evident that 
she looked upon it in the light of a per- 
sonal reflection. “ What better fare 
than seal-meat, fried in its own fat, and 
smelling savory, should anybody want, I 
should like to know?” was the question 
she seemed to be coming to, as she stood 
before her master; and, viewed in that 
light, her whole body seemed to be twist- 
ed into an enlarged note of interrogation. 
Butalthough she did not speak the ques- 
tion, she grew voluble, — told us when 
and where the seal was caught, and 
what pains and trouble she had taken 
with the cooking of it, and what a time 
she had had with the coffee, and how she 
had gone expressly over to the store- 
house to get the bread, and had gone 
to another place for a cracked cup, and 
to another place for a battered spoon, 
for she had never set a table for so 
many people in all her life before, and 
she had to borrow furniture ; and all 
the while she was making this little 
speech (which was an admirable speech 
to hear but for the ending of it, when we 
were plainly told that there was nothing 
else to eat in all the house) she seemed 
to be unrolling herself, for she grew sev- 
eral inches taller, and in this operation 
she appeared to aid herself by sundry 
shakes of her seal-skin clothes, as a 
rhinoceros might shake its loosely fit- 
ting hide, to get the wrinkles out, and 
be ready for expansion. 

“Not another thing, Barbara?” re- 
peated the missionary, ina much less 
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hopeful tone of voice than before. 
“Are you quite sure of that?” 

“Quite sure! Not another thing to 
eat in all the house,” quoth Barbara. 

“Then Heaven help my hungry 
guests !” was, as it appeared to me, the 
not unreasonable appeal of our now 
quite hopeless host. 

“ Amen!” cried the Doctor, who, no 
longer able to restrain himself, broke 
out into a hearty laugh at Rolfson’s 
woful face. ‘Upon my word, good 
man,” continued he, “I think you are 
very far from being sufficiently thank- 
ful for Heaven’s gifts; for such rare 
coffee as this should of itself be enough 
to insure contentment to any reasona- 
ble being ; and as for the corn brandy, 
it is excellent, as I know from former 
experience but since you appear to 
think so poorly of its merits, and like 
rather the more aromatic distillations 
of Santa Cruz, your very reasonable 
and moderate desires may be satisfied 
by sending this very ancient and volu- 
ble Barbara down to the boat.” 

“ Now just listen to him!” cried the 
missionary. ‘* How adroitly he wants to 
get rid of my bad corn brandy, that he 
may replace it with his own fine Santa 
Cruz; but Barbara shall bring the 
Santa Cruz for all that, and (how stupid 
it was -1 me not to have thought of 
it before!) she shall bring all the other 
good things she finds there.” So 
Barbara, being called, was despatched 
upon the errand, expressly charged to 
“bring everything in the eating and 
drinking line that she could lay her 
hands upon.” 

“The pious thief!” exclaimed the 
Doctor, when Rolfson had finished, 
“who ever heard of such a cool pro- 
ceeding? But I have learned to be re- 
signed, for so this good man always 
treats me.” 

“So the Doctor treats himself,” retort- 
ed the missionary. “The sinful Syba- 
rite! he is always fearful that the hermit’s 
hut will have nothing good enough for 
his fastidious palate, and hence, when 
he comes this way, he always crowds 
his boat with insubstantial luxuries.” 

“Of which insubstantial luxuries,” 
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answered the Doctor, “ the said sinful 
S}barite is very speedily relieved by 
the said abstemious hermit, as example 
jllustrates ; for here comes Barbara, 
waddling along like a pack-mule under 
a pair of panniers heavy enough to 
break her back. A well-instructed ser- 
vant is Barbara, and used to foraging 
expeditions of this sort.” 

Thus did we in a pleasant manner 
fill up the time of Barbara’s absence ; 
and thus did we neglect the mission- 
ary’s brickbat bread and steaks of seal- 
flesh. 

Barbara came staggering in under 
her heavy burden, dropped it on the 
floor, straightened herself out to the 
extent of about half a foot, gave herself 
a shake or two after the rhinoceros 
fashion, took three long pulls at the 
close atmosphere of the little room, 
and began to unpack. 

“Heavy?” said the Doctor, looking 
at her with interest and satisfaction. 

“Ugh! Adam!” and a point at the 
door was the only answer. 

Adam was there sure enough, and 
his scowling face and half his body 
were pushed through the half-open 
doorway. His arm was raised above 
his head, and he had thrown something 
into the room, with an angry ‘“ There, 
you forgot that! Take it!” before 
he saw the party at the table, or 
knew that we were in the house. But 
the deed was done, and the fellow had 
shrieked out “Oh!” and quickly closed 
the door, as if he feared the Doctor’s 
plate was coming at his head, and he 
was running frightened away; and the 
luckless Barbara was “doubled up” in 
such a manner as to show that Adam 
had been true with his aim, and that 
Barbara’s three pulls at the close at- 
mosphere of the little room had proved 
a useless effort. The “game chicken” 
himself could hardly have done it more 
effectually. 

“What ’s 
missionary. 

“Matter plenty,” answered Barba- 
ra (with an angry scowl at the door 
where Adam’s head had been), as soon 
as she had pulled in her breath again, 


the matter?” cried the 
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— “matter plenty ; I leave him one loaf 
of bread to eat, and he want more or 
will have none; and he get mad and 
run after me, and double me all up with 
no wind in me.” 

“Tt was very evident that the mis- 
sionary’s housekeeper had obeyed her 
orders to the letter, and that she had 
left our boat as destitute of eatables as 
an iceberg of warmth, and that the pilot 
Adam had made defence like a faithful 
dog, and had been overcome, and ‘was 
therefore spiteful. 

“ Thanks, thanks, good, honest, faith- 
ful Barbara!” spoke the Doctor in a 
soothing tone. “ Never mind the wind, 
but let us have the spoils, and we Il 
settle with Adam by and by.” 

Being thus encouraged, Barbara soon 
made the old pine table look quite 
cheery with the good things she had 
brought ; and a meal which had a very 
modest and humble beginning had a 
very different ending. « 

The Doctor was soon afterward off 
upon his journey, and Rolfson and I 
set out to take a stroll about the hills 
and valleys in thé neighborhood. The 
day was warm; we wandered far, 
climbed high, and talked much. 

And the walk was one long to be re- 
membered. Strange groups of people 
met us everywhere as we strolled near 
the beach, gazing and grinning at us as 
we went along; strange little seal-skin 
tents peeped up here and there from 
among the rocks; strange little huts 
were found in lonely places ; and strange- 
looking men in their little boats were 
streaming in from every quarter of the 
sea, with fish or seals, seeking home 
and shelter, for the sky was threaten- 
ing a storm. 

The missionary proved to be a most 
genial and pleasant companion for a 
walk. He had a gentle word for every 
hunter, child, or woman that we passed, 
and they all seemed fond of him. He 
was fond of exercise, and was a vigor- 
ous walker, and his mind was keenly 
alive to whatever there was of beauty 
or sublimity in the scenes which broke 
upon us in the changing view. The 
cheerfulness of his spirits seemed to me 
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quite wonderful, when I thought of the 
hardships and privations he must needs 
endure, not only in his lonely life in 
this lonely place, but in his wanderings, 
to and fro, through the frosts and snows 
of winter and the storms of summer, in 
the performance of his missionary du- 
ties, — carrying into the huts and vil- 
lages, far and near, Christian counsel 
and a cheerful face. 

My interest in him, excited at the 
first moment of our meeting, increased 
greatly as we walked on and talked 
together. His character I thought quite 
easily read: it seemed all written in his 
face and manner. It appeared to me, 
as I watched and listened to him, that 
he had banished himself to this dis- 
tant desert place for the simple love of 
doing good, and that his happiness was 
in his work, and that he was satisfied. 
And yet, as I reflected, more and more 
it did seem strange to me that one of 
such a social and sympathetic tempera- 
ment could bring himself to live alone, 
as he was doing here, even with this 
incentive and this satisfying aim; and 
in the end I found myself wondering 
how this earnest yet gentle man, with 
education and refinement, should be 
content to dwell in solitude and pov- 
erty, even more than I had wondered 
at the motives of Doctor Molke; for 
while the latter was one of those strong, 
self-reliant men whose actions seem 
wholly independent of persons or of 
circumstances, Rolfson, on the other 
hand, belonged to that class of mortals 
who are strong only when guided by the 
conscience, — one of those to whom the 
heart warms instinctively, who, hiding 
no action of the daily life, are ever free 
to give confidence when it is sought 
without unworthy aim, and who gain 
the unsolicited confidence of others. 

Patient and self- sacrificing, giving 
everything and receiving nothing but 
the simple satisfaction of doing good ; 
humble, yet proud ; always zealous, yet 
ever cheerful; pious without austerity 
or asceticism,—such are the true ser- 
vants of the Lord and teachers of His 
word. 

Fortunately for my curiosity in re- 
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gard to himself, Rolfson made no effort 
at concealment. During our walk he 
spoke frequently of himself, inquired 
eagerly about the world, and alluded 
often to his long banishment from it. 

The pleasant walk came to an end, 
and once more we found ourselves seat- 
ed in the dreary little dining-room of the 
missionary’s hut. And here our con- 
versation ran on as before, only it be- 
came more pointed and particular. I 
did not at the time observe it, but after- 
ward I recalled the circumstance, that 
throughout our walk, and for some time 
after our return, Rolfson asked me only 
general questions, and seemed desirous 
only of hearing general news; but as 
the evening wore on he seemed to seek 
more accurate knowledge of the world. 
And now, as I spoke of particular events, 
either historical or of my own personal 
knowledge, that had happened on the 
south side of the Arctic Circle, I could 
perceive that his eagerness grew and 
grew, as if some great restraint had 
been removed; but as it grew, his man- 
ner became less cheerful and more in- 
tense, and the brightness vanished from 
his face. 

Had I been watching him carefully 
and curiously, as at first, I might have 
noticed that the change was gradual ; 
but as it was, when I came at length 
to a pause in my rapid speech, and 
fixed my eyes upon him steadily, it 
seemed to me almost as if another man 
had come to take the place where Rolf- 
son had been sitting by the fire. 

I was really startled. I was wholly 
unprepared for this great change in my 
companion, so completely had he im- 
pressed himself upon my mind as one 
whose life was and always had been 
passed in joyous sunshine. I felt that 
he had a warm and generous heart, and 
Thad hastily inferred that his soul must 
be always tranquil if his days were 
passed in his Master’s service. In 
some sense (indeed, a large one) this 
was true, but how impossible it is that 
we should ever reach the depths of the 
human heart with our plummet-line! 
how constantly we err in the conclu- 
sions that we draw! how unjust we of- 
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ten are! how seldom it is that we count 
or know the cost at which a human life 
has gained the privilege of a narrow 
footing on the narrow road ! 

In our silence the lines of sadness 
deepened in the missionary’s face ; and, 
anxious to fill the pause, I found my- 
self asking: “In spite of all your ac- 
tive, pressing duties, do you not find 
your place at times wearisome and your 
life lonely ?” 

“Very lonely indeed my life is some- 
times,” replied Rolfson; “though not 
more so here, perhaps, than it would be 
in the most crowded city of the world. 
All places are pretty much alike to me” ; 
and as he answered me he rose from 
his seat, and, crossing the room, looked 
vacantly out of the window. . 

He must have been himself conscious 
that his voice and manner had both 
changed ; for, as he passed me in return- 
ing to his seat, he paused in front of 
me and said: “Pardon a momentary 
weakness. You do not know what a 
strange effect you produce upon me. 
You have come to me, as it were, with 
the rich perfume of*the world about 
you, and you tell me of the world’s 
delights and of its pleasant places. 
For years I have scarcely allowed the 
world to come across my thoughts. 
But your words were such as to call up, 
in spite of all that I could do, associa- 
tions which I would place beyond the 
reach of memory. At first you saw me 
much excited and very eager. It has 
never been easy for me to control my 
emotions. These few hours of our ac- 
quaintance, of our walking and talking 
together, have exposed to you two very 
opposite features of my character.” 

I was much surprised with his ex- 
traordinary frankness, and felt that we 
were no longer strangers to each other. 
But I was really alarmed at the result 
of our conversation, — fearing that I 
had unwittingly said, as I hurried on, 
something to give him pain. 

“Our conversation,” said he, in an- 
swer to my expression of this feeling, 
“was of my own seeking, —at least 
that part of it which concerns the world 
from which you come”; saying which, 
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he walked once more to the window, 
and, for a moment, pressed his fore- 
head against the window-pane. Then 
he paced two or three times up and 
down the room, and then resumed his 
seat. 

The situation had, by this time, be- 
come to me embarrassing. I rose from 
my chair, took down a book from one 
of the pine shelves, and turned the 
leaves. Then I replaced the book up- 
on-the shelf, and, crossing the room, 
opened the door and looked out upon 
the bay. Seeing that I was not ob- 
served, I passed through the doorway, 
glad to get where I could think freely 
of the strange alteration which had 
taken place in the missionary. 

Presently the door was opened, and 
Rolfson came out after me ; and, putting 
his arm within mine, he said, ‘*Come, 
let us walk.” 

We went down to the beach where 
we had landed, and then talked for a little 
while with a group of native men and 
women who were standing about some 
captured seals; then we went up to 
the little church, in which I found my- 
self much interested, and after this we 
returned to the dining-room once more. 

I observed now that the missionary 
had become more like himself again ; 
but this proved to be only temporary ; 
for his thoughts were clearly fixed in- 
tently upon something, and I found it 
impossible to lead him again into con- 
versation. 

At length he said, quite abruptly: 
“You have told me that you wondered 
to see me here, and have hinted that 
you would like to know why I came.” 

“JT must own,” said I, “that I have 
had a deep interest in your life aroused 
by what I have seen and by what you 
have told me; and, without desiring 
to be obtrusive, I would have learned 
more, for your career is very different 
from that of ordinary men.” 

“Then you shall know what brought 
me here,” said he; “words are often- 
times a great relief tous. For years I 
have not spoken of myself to any human 
being. Of what I may tell you I have 
not said a word to Molke. Why I 
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should speak of it to you seems strange. 
But, as I have said before, you come 
to me with all the associations of the 
great world about you,—a world in 
which I have found much true hap- 
piness; and, in spite of me, your mere 
presence here during these past few 
hours has brought up at every moment 
a past which I thought I had put be- 
hind me forever, saying, ‘God’s will 
be done.’ You would not believe how 
very weak I am; how constantly I am 
forced to struggle with myself, if I would 
in this life fulfil my allotted task. The 
cause of my being here is quickly told. 
I came to find a wilderness where I 
could bury a heavy sorrow.” 

The tone of voice in which he made 
this declaration, the sadness that was 
on his face, told very plainly that the 
sorrow, whatever it might be, still lin- 
gered in the heart, and was not buried 
yet, nor would be until the heart had 
throbbed its last throb, let him wander 
where he would or seek a wilderness 
wherever he might. One grave alone 
must bury it and him together. 

While speaking he had risen from 
his seat again, and approached the door 
leading to his chamber. As he placed 
his hand upon the latch he turned to me 
and said: “TI will let you see what I have 
not for along time dared trust myself to 
look upon. Will you follow me ?” 

His face was very pale, his eyes were 
fixed and vacant, his step seemed to 
have lost its natural firmness, and as 
I followed him I felt amazed at the 
change that had come over him. 

The chamber into which he con- 
ducted me was small, and, like the other 
room, was poorly furnished. The walls 
were wholly bare, — unadorned by any- 
thing whatever, except that above his 
narrow bed there hung a richly gilded 
frame, covered with a piece of black 
drapery, evidently put there to hide it. 
Advancing to this frame Rolfson lifted 
the drapery, and exposed the picture 
that it held. 

It was a woman’s face exquisitely 
painted, and very beautiful, —one of 
those sunny faces not often seen, — 
perfectly moulded, bright and loving 
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and lovable, — one of the most delicate 
and pure of blondes,—with auburn 
hair so massive yet so light that it did 
not seem to touch the forehead as it 
waved over it, and fell back in ringlets 
upon the neck and shoulders. 

My whole attention was for some 
moments so absorbed by the portrait, 
that I had neglected, or forgotten, the 
companion at my side, standing there 
holding up the drapery, which seemed 


as if it might not have been touched. 


before for years. When at length I 
did remember him, and looked into his 
face, a strange calmness had come over 
it; there was no blood there to give 
color to the cheeks or lips, but the 
agitation which I had before witnessed 
had disappeared. 

Long and steadily he gazed upon the 
lovely face, and it seemed as if it was 
possessed with life and was speaking 
to him. Then he drew the drapery 
across it slowly and solemnly, and 
turned and walked away. As we 
passed back through the door he leaned 
his hand upon my shoulder and said, 
in alow and feeble voice, ‘She was 
my wife.” 

She was his wife! Those simple 
words told all the tale. She was his 
wife! No wonder for the heavy load of 
sorrow that this meek and pious man 
was carrying in his heart; no wonder 
that he could not wholly put the past 
behind him, saying in all meekness and 
humility, “God's will be done!” 

“ Tt has been a long, long time,” said 
Rolfson, after he was seated, as if talk- 
ing to himself, — “a long, long time in- 
deed since I looked upon her picture ; 
but her sweet face is ever present to 
my memory.” And then, arousing 
himself suddenly, he addressed me, 
saying, “Shall we go into the open 
air? I will tell you what I promised 
at another time.” 

Once outside, the color soon returned 
to Rolfson’s face, and the manly fresh- 
ness to his spirits. We walked on 
over the rough rocks, and came pres- 
ently upon the sea. The wind was 
blowing heavily, and a swell which was 
coming in from the open ocean was 
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pounding great lumps of ice against 
the rocks beneath our feet. The air 
was alive with screaming gulls; and 
storm-clouds, rising from beyond the 
line of tumbling waters, and leaving far 
behind the spray, which streamed over 
the icebergs in the sea, dashed madly 
against the solid cliffs above our heads, 
and were there shattered and broken 
into phantom shapes, that clung to the 
dark gorges and gloomy caverns among 
the crags, and seemed to crave protec- 
tion from the shrieking winds. 

“Ah, this is what I love!” cried 
Rolfson, with enthusiasm, as we looked 
out upon this troubled scene. ‘This 
is what I most enjoy! Molke loves 
the solemn, quiet grandeur of the hills 
and glaciers, and the icebergs which 
make a forest of the sea; but I love 
the storms. The screaming of these 
gulls is more to me than the linnets’ 
warblings; the pounding of the ice, 
and the beating of the sea upon the 
cold gray stones are more pleasant to 
my ear than the dashing waterfall ; 
these dark and fiercely rushing clouds 
speak to me a language more cheering 
than the Italian sunset; for in these 
things I read God’s power more truly ; 
in them I seem nearer to his throne; 
in them I can forget wholly the senses 
and the delights they bring, and, wan- 
dering from this life, which to all of 
us should be (though it never is) filled 
constantly with thoughts of the life to 
come, I seem to be within the heaven- 
ly light. What strength, what power, 
this scene seems to give me always! 
How it lifts me from myself, and makes 
me long to do some worthy thing, that, 
when I have fought my fight and kept 
my faith, I may be at peace, if it is 
God’s will!” 

The deep earnestness of Rolfson’s 
voice as he spoke these words was 
most impressive. The man whom I 
had seen in the early afternoon; the 
man with whom I had wandered in the 
sunshine, through the valleys and on 
the hill-tops, stood now before me quite 
his former self again; stronger, no 
doubt, and better that the storm within 
had come and passed. The cheerful 
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smile had lighted up his face again, and 
showed the victory won. 

We turned our backs upon the gale 
and walked again to the missionary’s 
hut; and as we went along, Rolfson, 
speaking gently, said: “ Ah, my friend, 
you have seen me exhibit a weakness 
for which I need offer no apology, for 
I cannot be ashamed of it. It was but 
human, and was caused by the mere 
circumstance of your coming here, as I 
have already said, fresh from a world 
that I thought I had forgotten. How 
little I had forgotten it I thank you for 
having shown me. Come,” and he put 
his arm within my own, “let us hasten 
home. And since we have had our en- 
joyment of the storm, let it blow itself 
to pieces as it will; and while it blows, 
you shall mingle with the wailing wind 
the story of my life.” 

As we neared the hut, the gale blow- 
ing now even more fiercely than before, 
I said to Rolfson, “ While the storm is 
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raging so, have you any fears for Doc- 
tor Molke in his boat ?” 

“What! fears for Molke, in his boat 
or anywhere!” exclaimed the mission- 
ary, as if the question took him by 
surprise, and had been no more thought 
of than that he himself should work a 
miracle,—“ fears for Molke, no ; I have 
no fears for Doctor Molke at any time 
or in any place. Danger and Doctor 
Molke seem to have parted company 
long ago. The one is to the other as 
water to the feathers of a swan. At 
the present moment I dare say he is 
having a right royal supper in some 
safe place; or 7 in danger, you may 
be sure that he will light upon his feet 
with not a feather ruffled, or a muscle 
of his genial face disturbed, or one pul- 
sation added in the hour. Fears for 
him ? why, I never thought of such a 
thing. No, indeed! no fears for him! 
no fears for Doctor Molke in the storm 
or anywhere ! ” 


THE ROMANCE OF CERTAIN OLD CLOTHES. 


Toe the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century there lived in the 
Province of Massachusetts a widowed 
gentlewoman, the mother of three chil- 
dren. Her name is of little account : I 
shall take the liberty of calling her Mrs. 
Willoughby, —a name, like her own, of 
a highly respectable sound. She had 
been left a widow after some six years 
of marriage, and had devoted herself to 
the care of her children. These latter 
grew up in a manner to reward her 
tender care and to gratify her fondest 
hopes. The first-born was a son, whom 
she had called Bernard, after his father. 
The others were daughters, — born at 
an interval of three years apart. Good 
looks were traditional in the family, and 
these young persons were not likely to 
allow the tradition to perish. The boy 
was of that fair and ruddy complexion 
and of that athletic mould which in 
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those days (as in these) were the sign 
of genuine English blood, —a_ frank, 
affectionate young fellow, a capital son 
and brother, and a steadfast friend. 
Clever, however, he was not; the wit 
of the family had been apportioned 
chiefly to his sisters. Mr. Willoughby 
had been a great reader of Shake- 
speare, at a time when this pursuit im- 
plied more penetration of mind than at 
the present day, and in a community 
where it required much courage to pat- 
ronize the drama even in the closet; 
and-he had wished to record his ad- 
miration of the great poet by calling 
his daughters out of his favorite plays. 
Upon the elder he had bestowed the 
charming name of Viola; and upon the 
younger, the more serious one of Per- 
dita, in memory ofa little girl born be- 
tween them, who had lived but a few 
weeks. 


WTO 


When Bernard Willoughby came to 
his sixteenth year, his mother put a 
brave face upon it, and prepared to ex- 
ecute her husband’s last request. This 
had been an earnest entreaty that, at 
the proper age, his son should be sent 
out to England, there to complete his 
education at the University of Oxford, 
which had been the seat of his own 
studies. Mrs. Willoughby valued her 
son three times as much as she did her 
two daughters together ; but she valued 
her husband’s wishes more. So she 
swallowed her sobs, and made up her 
boy’s trunk and his simple provincia 
outfit, and sent him on his way across 
the seas. Bernard was entered at his 
father’s college, and spent five years in 
England, without great honor, indeed, 
but with a vast deal of pleasure and 
no discredit. On leaving the Universi- 
ty he made the journey to France. In 
his twenty-third year he took ship for 
home, prepared to find poor little New 
England (New England was very small 
in those days) an utterly intolerable place 
ofabode. But there had been changes 
at home, as well as in Mr. Bernard’s 
opinions. He found his mother’s house 
quite habitable, and his sisters grown 
into two very charming young ladies, 
with all the accomplishments and graces 
of the young women of Britain, and a 
certain native-grown gentle drusguerie 
and wildness, which, if it was not an 
accomplishment, was certainly a grace 
the more. Bernard privately assured 
his mother that his sisters were fully 
a match for the most genteel young 
women in England; whereupon poor 
Mrs. Willoughby quite came into con- 
ceit of her daughters. Such was Ber- 
nard’s opinion, and such, in a ten- 
fold higher degree, was the opinion of 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd. This gentleman, I 
hasten to add, was a college-mate of 
Mr. Bernard, a young man of reputable 
family, of a good person and a hand- 
some inheritance; which latter appur- 
tenance he prepared to invest in trade 
in this country. He and Bernard were 
warm friends; they had crossed the 
ocean together, and the young Ameri- 
can had lost no time in presenting him 
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at his mother’s house, where he had 
made quite as good an impression. as 
that which he had received, and of 
which I have just given a hint. 

The two sisters were at this time 
in all the freshness of their youthful 
bloom; each wearing, of course, this 
natural brilliancy in the manner that 
became her best. They were equally 
dissimilar in appearance and character. 
Viola, the elder, —now in her twenty- 
second year,— was tall and fair, with 
calm gray eyes and auburn tresses ; 
a very faint likeness to the Viola of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, whom I imag- 
ine as a brunette (if you will), but a slen- 
der, airy creature, full of the softest 
and finest emotions. Miss Willoughby, 
with her rich, fair skin, her fine arms, 
her majestic height, and her slow utter- 
ance, was not cut out for adventures. 
She would never have put on a man’s 
jacket and hose ; and, indeed, being a 
very plump beauty, it is perhaps as well 
that she wouldn’t. Perdita, too, might 
very well have exchanged the sweet 
melancholy of her name against some- 
thing more in consonance with her as- 
pect and disposition. She was a posi- 
tive brunette, short of stature, light of 
foot, with dark brown eyes full of fire 
and animation. She had been from 
her childhood a creature of smiles and 
gayety; and so far from making you 
wait for an answer to your speech, as 
her handsome sister was wont to do 
(while she gazed at you with her some- 
what cold gray eyes), she had given you 
the choice of half a dozen, suggested 
by the successive clauses of your propo- 
sition, before you had got to the end of it. 
‘The young girls were very glad to 
sce their brother once more; but they 
found themselves quite able to main- 
tain a reserve of good-will for their 
brother’s friend. Among the young 
men their friends and neighbors, the 
belle jeunesse of the Colony, there were 
many excellent fellows, several devoted 
swains, and some two or three who en- 
joyed the reputation of universal charm- 
ers and conquerors. But the home- 
bred arts and the somewhat boisterous 
gallantry of these honest young colo- 
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nists were completely eclipsed by the 
good looks, the fine clothes, the re- 
spectful empressement, the perfect ele- 
gance, the immense information, of Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd. He was in reality no 
paragon; he was an honest, resolute, 
intelligent young man, rich in pounds 
sterling, in his health and comfortable 
hopes, and his little capital of unin- 
vested affections. But he was a gen- 
tleman ; he had a handsome face; he 
had studied and travelled; he spoke 
French, he played on the flute, and he 
read verses aloud with very great taste. 
There were a dozen reasons why Miss 
Willoughby and her sister should forth- 
with have been rendered fastidious in 
the choice of their male acquaintance. 


The imagination of women is especially 


adapted to the various little conven- 
tions and mysteries of polite society. 
Mr. Lloyd’s talk told our little New 
England maidens a vast deal more of 
the ways and means of people of fash- 
ion in European capitals than he had 
any idea of doing. It was delightful to 
sit by and hear him and Bernard dis- 
course upon the fine people and fine 
things they had seen. They would all 
gather round the fire after tea, in the 
little wainscoted parlor, —quite inno- 
cent then of any intention of being pic- 
turesque or of being anything else, in- 
deed, than economical, and saving the 
expense of stamped papers and tapes- 
tries, —and the two young men would 
remind each other, across the rug, of 
this, that, and the other adventure. Vio- 
la and Perdita would often have given 
their ears to know exactly what adven- 
ture it was, and where it happened, 
and who was there, and what the la- 
dies had on ; but in those days a well- 
bred young woman was not expected 
to break into the conversation of her 
own movement or to ask too many 
questions; and the poor girls used 
therefore to sit fluttering behind the 
more languid —or more discreet —cu- 
riosity of their mother. 

That they were both very nice girls 
Arthur Lloyd was not slow to discover ; 
but it took him some time to satisfy 
himselfas to the balance of their charms. 
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He had a strong presentiment —an 
emotion of a nature entirely too cheer- 
ful to be called a foreboding — that he 
was destined to marry one of them; 
yet he was unable to arrive at a prefer- 
ence, and for such a consummation a 
preference was certainly indispensable, 
inasmuch as Lloyd was quite too much - 
of a young man to reconcile himself to 
the idea of making a choice by lot and 
being cheated of the heavenly delight 
of falling in love. He resolved to take 
things easily, and to let his heart speak. 
Meanwhile, he was ona very pleasant 
footing. Mrs. Willoughby showed a 
dignified indifference to his “inten- 
tions,” equally remote from a careless- 
ness of her daughters’ honor and from 
that hideous alacrity to make him com- 
mit himself, which, in his quality ‘of a 
young man of property, he had but 
too often encountered in the venerable 
dames of his native islands. As for 
3ernard, all that he asked was that his 
friend should take his sisters as his 
own; and as for the fair creatures them-, 
selves, however each may have secretly 
longed for the monopoly of Mr. Lloyd’s 
attentions, they observed a very decent 
and modest and contented demeanor. 
Towards each other, however, they 
were somewhat more on the offensive. 
They were good sisterly friends, be- 
twixt whom it would take more than a 
day for the seeds of jealousy to sprout 
and bear fruit ; but the young girls felt 
that the seeds had been sown on the 
day that Mr. Lloyd came into the house. 
Each made up her mind that, if she 
should be slighted, she would bear her 
grief in silence, and that no one should 
be any the wiser ; for if they hada great 
deal of love, they had also a great deal of 
pride. But each prayed in secret, nev- 
ertheless, that upon fer the glory might 
fall. They had need of a vast deal of 
patience, of self-control, and of dissimu- 
lation. In those days a young girl of 
decent breeding could make no advances 
whatever, and barely respond, indeed, 
to those that were made. She was ex- 
pected to sit still in her chair with her 
eyes on the carpet, watching the spot 
where the mystic handkerchief should 
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fall. Poor Arthur Lloyd 
to undertake his wooing in the little 
sainscoted parlor, before the eyes of 
Mrs. Willoughby, her son, and his pro- 
spective sister-in-law. But youth and 
love are so cunning that a hundred lit- 
fle signs and tokens might travel to 
and fro, and not one of these three pair 
of eyes detect them in their passage. 
The young girls had but one chamber 
and one bed between them, and for 
long hours together they were under 
each other’s direct inspection. That 
each knew that she was being watched, 
however, made not a grain of difference 
in those little offices which they mutu- 
ally rendered, or in the various house- 
hold tasks which they performed in 
common. Neither flinched nor flut- 
tered beneath the silent batteries of her 
sister’s eyes. The only apparent change 
in their habits was that they had less 
to say to each other. It was impossi- 
ble to talk about Mr. Lloyd, and it 
svas ridiculous to talk about anything 
else. By tacit agreement they began 
to wear all their choice finery, and to 
devise such little implements of coquet- 
ry, in the way of ribbons and top-knots 
and furbelows as were sanctioned by 
indubitable modesty. They executed 
in the same inarticulate fashion a little 
agreement of sincerity on these delicate 
matters. “Is it better so?” Viola would 
ask, tying a bunch of ribbons on her 
bosom, and turning about from her 
glass to her sister. Perdita would look 
up gravely from her work, and examine 
the decoration. ‘1 think you had bet- 
ter give it another loop,” she would 
say, with great solemnity, looking hard 
at her sister with eyes that added, 
**upon my honor.” So they were for- 
ever stitching and trimming their petti- 
coats, and pressing out their muslins, and 
contriving washes and ointments and 
cosmetics, like the ladies in the house- 
hold of the Vicar of Wakefield. Some 
three or four months went by; it grew 
to be midwinter, and as yet Viola knew 
that if Perdita had nothing more to 
boast of than she, there was not much 
to be feared from her rivalry. But Per- 
dita by this time, the charming Perdita, 


was obliged 
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felt that her secret had grown to be ten- 
fold more precious than her sister’s. 

One afternoon Miss Willoughby sat 
alone before her toilet-glass, combing 
out her long hair. It was getting too 
dark to see; she lit the two candles in 
their sockets on the frame of her mir- 
ror, and then went to the window to 
draw her curtains. It was a gray De- 
cember evening; the landscape was 
bare and bleak, and the sky heavy with 
snow-clouds. At the end of the long 
garden.into which her window looked 
was a wall with a little postern door, 
opening into a Jane. ‘The door stood 
ajar, as she could vaguely see in the 
gathering darkness, and moved slow- 
ly to and fro, as if some one were 
swaying it from the lane without. It 
was doubtless a servant-maid. But as 
she was about to drop her curtain, 
Viola saw her sister step within the 
garden, and hurry along the path to- 
ward the house. She dropped the cur- 
tain, all save a little crevice for her 
eyes. As Perdita came up the path, 
she seemed to be examining something 
in her hand, holding it close to her 
eyes. When she reached the house 
she stopped a moment, looked intently 
at the object, and pressed it to her lips. 

Poor Viola slowly came back to her 
chair, and sat down before her glass, 
where, if she had looked at it less ab- 
stractedly, she would have seen her 
handsome features sadly disfigured by 
jealousy. A moment afterwards, the 
door opened behind her, and her sister 
came into the room, out of breath, and 
her cheeks aglow with the chilly air. 

Perdita started. “ Ah,” said she, “IT 
thought you were with mamma.” The 
ladies were to go to a tea-party, and on 
such occasions it was the habit of one 
of the young girls to help their mother 
to dress. Instead of coming in, Per- 
dita lingered at the door. 

“Come in, come in,” said Viola. 
«We've more than an hour yet. I 
should like you very much to give a 
few strokes to my hair.” She knew 
that her sister wished to retreat, and 
that she could see in the glass all her 
movements in the room. “ Nay, just 
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help me with my hair,” she said, “and 
I ’ll go to mamma.” 

Perdita came reluctantly, and took 
the brush. She saw her sister’s eyes, in 
the glass, fastened hard upon her hands. 
She had not made three passes, when 
Viola clapped her own right hand upon 
her sister’s left, and started out of her 
chair. ‘Whose ring is that?” she cried, 
passionately, drawing her towards the 
light. 

On the young girl’s third finger glis- 
tened a little gold ring, adorned with a 
couple of smallrubies. Perdita felt that 
she need no longer keep her secret, yet 
that she must put a bold face on her 
avowal. ‘It’s mine,” she said proudly. 

‘““Who gave it to you?” cried the 
other. 

Perdita hesitated a moment. 
Lloyd.” 

‘Mr. Lloyd is generous, all of a sud- 
den.” 

“ Ah no,” cried Perdita, with spirit, 
“not all ofa sudden. He offered it to 
me a month ago.” 

“ And you needed a month’s begging 
to take it?” said Viola, looking at the 
little trinket; which indeed was not 
especially elegant, although it was the 
best that the jeweller of the Province 
could furnish. ‘I should n’t have 
taken it in less than two.” 

“Tt is n’t the ring,” said Perdita, 
“it’s what it means!” 

“Tt means that you ’re not a modest 
girl,” cried Viola. “ Pray does mamma 
know of your conduct ? does Bernard?” 

‘““Mamma has approved my ‘con- 
duct,’ as you call it! Mr. Lloyd has 
asked my hand, and mamma has given 
it. Would you have had him apply to 
you, sister?” 

Viola gave her sister a long look, full 
of passionate envy and sorrow. Then 
she dropped her lashes on her pale 
cheeks, and turned away. Perdita felt 
that it had not been a pretty scene ; but 
it was her sister’s fault. But the elder 
girl rapidly called back her pride, and 
turned herself about again. “ You have 
my very best wishes,” she said with a 
low courtesy. ‘I wish you every hap- 
piness, and a very long life.” 


“Mr. 
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Perdita gave a bitter laugh. “ Don’t 
speak in that tone,” she cried. “Id 
rather you cursed me, outright. Come, 


sister,” she added, “he could n’t marry 
both of us.” 

“T wish you very great joy,” Viola 
repeated mechanically, sitting down to 
her glass again, “and a very long life, 
and plenty of children.” 

There was something in the sound 
of these words not at all to Perdita’s 
taste. “ Will you give me a year, at 
least?” she said. “In a year I can 
have one little boy, — or one little girl 
at least. If you'll give me your brusly 
again, I ‘ll do your hair.” 

“Thank you,” said Viola. “You 
had better go to mamma. It is n’t 
proper that a young lady with a prom- 
ised husband should wait on a girl with 
none.” 

“ Nay,” said Perdita, g6od-humored- 
ly, “I have Arthur to wait upon me. 
You need my service more than I need 
yours.” 

But her sister motioned her away, 
and she left the room. When she had 
gone, poor Viola fell on her knees be-~ 
fore her dressing-table, buried her 
head in her arms, and poured outa 
flood of tears and sobs. She felt very 
much the better for this effusion of sor- 
row. When her sister came back, she 
insisted upon helping her to dress, and 
upon her wearing her prettiest things. 
She forced upon her acceptance a bit of 
lace of her own, and declared that now 
that she was to be married she should 
do her best to appear worthy of her 
lover’s choice. She discharged these 
offices in stern silence; but, such as 
they were, they had to do duty as an 
apology and an atonement; she never 
made any other. 

Now that Lloyd was received by the 
family as an accepted suitor, nothing 
remained but to fix the wedding-day. 
It was appointed for the following 
April, and in the interval preparations: 
were diligently made for the marriage. 
Lloyd, on his side, was busy with his 
commercial arrangements, and with 
establishing a correspondence with the 
great mercantile house to which he 
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had attached himself in England. He 
was therefore not so frequent’ a visit- 
or at Mrs. Willoughby’s as during the 
months of his diffidence and irresolu- 
tion, and poor Viola had less to suffer 
than she had feared from the sight of 
the mutual endearments of the young 
lovers. Touching his future sister-in- 
law Lloyd had a perfectly clear con- 
science. There had not been a particle 
of sentiment uttered between them, 
and he had not the slightest suspicion 
that she coveted anything more than 
his fraternal regard. He was quite at 
his ease; life promised so well, both 
domestically and financially. The lurid 
clouds of revolution were as yet twenty 
years beneath the horizon, and that his 
connubial felicity should take a tragic 
turn it was absurd, it was blasphe- 
mous, to apprehend. Meanwhile at 
Mrs. Willoughby’s there was a greater 
rustling of silks, a more rapid click- 
ing of scissors, and flying of needles 
than ever. Mrs. Willoughby had de- 
termined that her daughter should 
carry from home the most elegant out- 
fit that her money could buy, or that 
the country could furnish. Al the 
sage women in the county were con- 
vened, and their united taste was 
brought to bear on Perdita’s wardrobe. 
Viola’s situation, at this moment, was 
assuredly not to be envied. The poor 
girl had an inordinate love of dress, and 
the very best taste in the world, as her 
sister perfectly well knew. Viola was 
tall, she was full and stately, she was 
made to carry stiff brocade and masses 
of heavy lace, such as belong to the 
toilet of a rich man’s wife. But Viola 
sat aloof, with her beautiful arms fold- 
ed and her head averted, while her 
mother and sister and the venerable 
women aforesaid worried and wondered 
over their materials, oppressed by the 
multitude of their resources. One day 
there came in a beautiful piece of white 
silk, brocaded with heavenly blue and 
silver, sent by the bridegroom himself, 
—it not being thought amiss in those 
days that the husband elect should con- 
tribute to the bride’s ¢“vousseau. Per- 
dita was quite at loss to imagine a 
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pattern and trimmings which should do 
sufficient honor to the splendor of the 
material. 

“ Blue's your color, sister, more than 
mine,” she said with appealing eyes. 
“It’s a pity it’s not for you. You ’d 
know what to do with it.” 

Viola got up from her place, and 
looked at the great shining fabric as it 
lay spread over the back of a chair. 
Then she took it up in her hands and 
felt it, —lovingly, as Perdita could see, 
—and turned about toward the mirror 
with it. She let it roll down to her feet, 
and flung the other end over her shoul- 
der, gathering it in about her waist with 
her white arm bare to the elbow. She 
threw back her head, and looked at her 
image, and a hanging tress of her au- 
burn hair fell upon the gorgeous sur- 
face of the silk. It made a dazzling 
pictures The women standing about 
uttered a little “ Ah!” of admiration. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Viola, quietly, 
“blue is my color.” But Perdita could 
see that her fancy had been stirred, and 
that she would now fall to work and 
solve all their silken riddles. And in- 
deed she behaved very well, as Perdita, 
knowing her insatiable love of milli- 
nery, was quite ready to declare. Yards 
and yards of lovely silks and satins, 
of muslins, velvets, and laces, passed 
through her cunning hands, without a 
word of envy coming from her lips. 
Thanks to her efforts, when the wed- 
ding-day came Perdita was prepared 
to espouse more of the vanities of life 
than any fluttering young bride who 
had yet challenged the sacramental 
blessing of a New England divine. 

It had been arranged that the young 
couple should go out and spend the first 
days of their wedded life at the country 
house ofan English gentleman,— a man 
of rank, and a very kind friend to Lloyd. 
He was an unmarried man; he pro- 
fessed himself delighted to withdraw and 
leave them for a week to their billing and 
cooing. After the ceremony at church, 
—it had been performed by an English 
priest, — young Mrs. Lloyd hastened 
back to her mother’s house to change 
her wedding gear for a riding-dress. 
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Viola helped her to effect the change, in 
the little old room in which they had 
been fond sisters together. Perdita then 
hurried off to bid farewell to her moth- 
er, leaving Viola to follow. The part- 
ing was short; the horses were at the 
door, and Arthur impatient to start. But 
Viola had not followed, and Perdita 
hastened back to her room, opening the 
door abruptly. Viola, as usual, was 
before the glass, but in a position which 
caused the other to stand still, amazed. 
She had dressed herself in Perdita’s 
cast-off wedding veil and wreath, and 
on her neck she had hung the heavy 
string of pearls which the young girl 
had received from her husband as a 
wedding-gift. These things had been 
hastily laid aside, to await their pos- 
sessor’s disposal on her return from 
the country. Bedizened in this unnat- 
ural garb, Viola stood at the mirror, 
plunging a long look into its depths, 
and reading Heaven knows what auda- 
cious visions. Perdita was shocked 
and pained. It was a hideous image 
of their old rivalry come to life again. 
She made a step toward her sister, 
as if to pull off the veil and the flowers. 
But catching her eyes in the glass, she 
stopped. 

“ Farewell, Viola,” she said. “You 
might at least have waited till I had 
got out of the house.” And she hurried 
away from the room. 

Mr. Lloyd had purchased in Boston a 
house which, in the taste of those days, 
was considered a marvel of elegance 
and comfort; and here he very soon 
established himself with his young wife. 
He was thus separated by a distance of 
twenty miles from the residence of his 
mother-in-law. Twenty miles in that 
primitive era of roads and conveyances 
were as good as a hundred at the pres- 
ent day, and Mrs. Willoughby saw but 
little of her daughter during the first 
twelvemonth of her marriage. She 
suffered in no small degree from her 
absence; and her affliction was not 
diminished by the fact that Viola had 
fallen into a spiritless and languid state, 
which made change of scene and of 
air essential to her restoration. The 
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real cause of the young girl’s dejection 
the reader will not be slow to suspect. 
Mrs, Willoughby and her gossips, how- 
ever, deemed her complaint a purely 
physical one, and doubted not that she 
would obtain relief from the remedy 
just mentioned. Her mother accord- 
ingly proposed on her behalf a visit to 
certain relatives on the paternal side, 
established in New York, who had long 
complained that they were able to see 
so little of their New England cousins. 
Viola was despatched to these good 
people, under a suitable escort, and re- 
mained with them for several months. 
In the interval her brother Bernard, who 
had begun the practice of the law, made 
up his mind to take a wife. Viola came 
home to the wedding, apparently cured 
of her heartache, with honest roses and 
lilies in her face, and a proud smile on 
her lips. Arthur Lloyd came over from 
Boston to see his brother-in-law mar- 
ried, but without his wife, who was ex- 
pecting shortly to be confined.. It was 
nearly a year since Viola had seen him. 
She was glad—she hardly knew why 
—that Perdita had stayed at home. Ar- 
thur Jooked happy, but he was more 
grave and solemn than before his mar- 
riage. She thought he looked “inter- 
esting,” —for although the word in its 
modern sense was not then invented, 
we may be sure that the idea was. The 
truth is, he was simply preoccupied 
with his wife’s condition. Neverthe- 
less he by no means failed to observe 
Viola’s beauty and splendor, and how 
she quite effaced the poor little bride. 
The allowance that Perdita had enjoyed 
for her dress had now been transferred 
to her sister, who certainly made the 
most of it. On the morning after the 
wedding, he had a lady’s saddle put on 
the horse of the servant who had come 
with him from town, and went out with 
the young girl for a ride. It was a keen, 
clear morning in January; the ground 
was bare and hard, and the horses in 
good condition, —to say nothing of 
Viola, who was charming in her hat and 
plume, and her dark blue riding-coat, 
trimmed with fur. They rode all the 
morning, they lost their way, and were 
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obliged to stop for dinner at a farm- 
house. The early winter dusk had 
fallen when they got home. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby met them with a long face. 
A messenger had arrived at noon from 
Mrs. Lloyd; she was beginning to be 
ill, and desired her husband’s immedi- 
ate return. The young man swore 
at the thought that he had lost sev- 
eral hours, and that by hard riding 
he might already have been with his 
wife. He barely consented to stop for 
a mouthful of supper, but mounted the 
messenger’s horse and started off ata 
gallop. 

He reached home at midnight. His 
wife had been delivered of a little girl. 
“Ah, why were n’t you with me?” she 
said, as he came to her bedside. 

“J was out of the house when the 
man came. I was with Viola,” said 
Lloyd, innocently. 

Mrs. Lloyd made a little moan, and 
turned about. But she continued to 
do very well, and for a week her im- 
provement was uninterrupted. Finally, 
however, through some excess of diet 
or of exposure, it was checked, and the 
poor lady grew rapidly worse. Lloyd 
was in despair. It very soon became 
evident that the relapse was fatal. 
Mrs. Lloyd came to a sense of her ap- 
proaching end, and declared that she 
was reconciled with death. On the 
third evening after the change took 
place she told her husband that she 
felt she would not outlast the night. 
She dismissed her servants, and also 
requested her mother to withdraw, — 
Mrs. Willoughby having arrived on the 
preceding day. She had had her infant 
placed on the bed beside her, and she 
lay on her side, with the child against 
her breast, holding her husband’s 
hands. The night-lamp was hidden 
behind the heavy curtains of the bed, 
but the room was illumined with a red 
glow from the immense fire of logs on 
the hearth. 

“It seems strange to die by such a 
fire as that,” the young woman said, 
feebly trying to smile. “If I had but 
a little of such fire in my veins! But 
I’ve given it all to this little spark of 
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mortality.” And she dropped her eyes 
on her child. Then raising them she 
looked at her husband with a long 
penetrating gaze. The last feeling 
which lingered in her heart was one of 
mistrust. She had not recovered from 
the shock which Arthur had given her 
by telling her that in the hour of her 
agony he had been with Viola. She 
trusted her husband very nearly as well 
as she loved him; but now that she 
was called away forever, she felt a cold 
horror of her sister. She felt in her 
soul that Viola had never ceased to 
envy her good fortune; and a year of 
happy security had not effaced the 
young girl’s image, dressed in her wed- 
ding garments, and smiling with fan- 
cied triumph. Now that Arthur was to 
be alone, what might not Viola do? 
She was beautiful, she was engaging ; 
what arts might she not use, what im- 
pression might she not make upon the 
young man’s melancholy heart? Mrs. 
Lloyd looked at her husband in silence. 
It seemed hard, after all, to doubt of 
his constancy. His fine eyes were 
filled with tears; his face was con- 
vulsed with weeping ; the clasp of his 
hands was warm and passionate. How 
noble he looked, how tender, how 
faithful and devoted! “ Nay,” thought 
Perdita, “he’s not for such as Viola. 
He'll never forget me. Nor does 
Viola truly care for him ; she cares only 
for vanities and finery and jewels.” 
And she dropped her eyes on her 
white hands, which her husband’s liber- 
ality had covered with rings, and on 
the lace ruffles which trimmed the edge 
of her night-dress. “She covets my 
rings and my laces more than she 
covets my husband.” 

At this moment the thought of her 
sister’s rapacity seemed’ to cast a 
dark shadow between her and the 
helpless figure of her little girl, “ Ar- 
thur,” she said, “ you must take off my 
rings. I shall not be buried in them. 
One of these days my daughter shall 
wear them,—my rings and my laces 
and silks. I had them all brought out 
and shown me to-day. It’s a great 
wardrobe, — there ’s not such another 
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in the Province ; I can say it without 
vanity now that I’ve done with it. It 
will be a great inheritance for my 
daughter, when she grows into a young 
woman. ‘There are things there that a 
man never buys twice, and if they ‘re 
lost youll never again see the like. 
So youll watch them well. Some 
dozen things I ’ve left to Viola; I ’ve 
named them to my mother. I’ve given 
her that blue and silver ; it was meant 
for her; I wore it only once, I looked ill 
in it. But the rest are to be sacredly 
kept for this little innocent. It’s such 
a providence that she should be my 
color; she can wear my gowns; she 
has her mother’s eyes. You know the 
same fashions come back every twenty 
years. She can wear my gowns as 
they are. They'll lie there quietly 
waiting till she grows into them, — 
wrapped in camphor and rose-leaves, 
and keeping their colors in the sweet- 
scented darkness. She shall have black 
hair, she shall wear my carnation satin. 
Do you promise me, Arthur?” 

“Promise you what, dearest ?” 

“Promise me to keep your poor lit- 
tle wife’s old gowns.” 

“ Are you afraid I ‘Il sell them?” 

“No, but that they may get scat- 
tered. My mother will have them 
properly wrapped up, and you shall lay 
them away under a double-lock. Do 
you know the great chest in the attic, 
with the iron bands? There’s no end 
to what it will hold. You can lay them 
all there. My mother and the house- 
keeper will do it, and give you the 
key. And you ’ll keep the key in your 
secretary, and never give it to any 
one but your child. Do you promise 
Tiel” 

“ Ah, yes, I promise you,” said Lloyd, 
puzzled at the intensity with which his 
wife appeared to cling to this idea. 

“Will you swear?” repeated Perdita. 

‘’ Yes, I swear.” 

“Well—I trust you—I trust you,” 
said the poor lady, looking into his eyes 
with eyes in which, if he had suspected 
her vague apprehensions, he might have 
read an appeal quite as much as an 
assurance, 
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Lloyd bore his bereavement soberly 
and manfully. A month after his wife’s 
death, in the course of commerce, cir- 
cumstances arose which offered him an 
opportunity of going to England. He 
embraced it as an alleviation to his 
sadness. He was absent nearly a year, 
during which his little girl was tenderly 
nursed and cherished by her grand- 
mother. On his return he had his 
house again thrown open, and an- 
nounced his intention of keeping the 
same state as during his wife’s lifetime. 
It very,soon came to be predicted that 
he would marry again, and there were 
at least a dozen young women of whom 
one may say that it was by no fault of 
theirs that, for six months after his re- 
turn, the prediction did not come true. 
During this interval he still left his 
little daughter in Mrs. Willoughby’s 
hands, the latter assuring him that a 
change of residence at so tender an 
age was perilous to her health. Jrinal- 
ly, however, he declared that his heart 
longed for the little creature’s presence, 
and that she must be brought up to town. 
He sent his coach and his housekeeper 
to fetch her home. Mrs. Willoughby 
was in terror lest something should be- 
fall her on the road; and, in accordance 
with this feeling, Viola offered to ride 
along with her. She could return the 
next day. So she went up to town with 
her little niece, and Mr. Lloyd met her 
on the threshold of his house, overcome 
with her kindness and with gratitude. 
Instead of returning the next day, Vio- 
la stayed out the week; and when at 
last she reappeared, she had only come 
for her clothes. Arthur would not hear 
of her coming home, nor would the 
baby. She cried and moaned if Viola 
left her; and at the sight of her grief 
Arthur lost his wits, and swore that 
she was going to die. In fine, nothing 
would suit them but that Viola should 
remain until the little thing had grown 
used to strange faces. 

It took two months for this consum- 
mation to be brought about ; for it was 
not until this period had elapsed that 
Viola took leave of her brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Willoughby had fretted and fumed 
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over her daughter’s absence ; she had 
declared .that it was not becoming, and 
that it was the talk of the town. She 
had reconciled herself to it only be- 
cause, during the young girl’s visit, the 
household enjoyed an unwonted term 
of peace. Bernard Willoughby had 
brought his wife home to live, between 
whom and her sister-in-law there exist- 
ed a bitter hostility. Viola was perhaps 
no angel; but in the daily practice of 
life she was a sufficiently good-natured 
girl, and if she quarrelled with Mrs. 
Bernard it was not without provoca- 
tion. Quarrel, however, she did, to the 
great annoyance not only of her antag- 
onist, but the two spectators of these 
constant altercations. Her stay in the 
household of her brother-in-law, there- 
fore, would have been delightful, if only 
because it removed her from contact 
with the object of her antipathy at home. 
It was doubly — it was ten times — de- 
lightful, inasmuch as it kept her near 
the object of her old passion. Mrs. 
Lloyd’s conjectures had fallen very far 
short of the truth touching Viola’s feel- 
ing for her husband. It had been a 
passion at first and a passion it re- 
mained,—a passion of whose radiant 
heat, tempered to the delicate state of 
his feelings, Mr. Lloyd very soon felt 
the influence. Lloyd, as I have said, 
was no paragon ; it was not in his na- 
ture to practise an ideal constancy. He 
had not been many days in the house 
with his sister-in-law before he began 
to assure himself that she was, in the 
language of that day, a devilish fine 
woman. Whether Viola really prac- 
tised those insidious arts that her sister 
had been tempted to impute to her it 
is needless to inquire. It is enough to 
say that she found means to appear to 
the very best advantage. She used to 
seat herself every morning before the 
great fireplace in the dining-room, at 
work upon a piece of tapestry, with her 
little niece disporting herself on the 
carpet at her feet, or on the train of her 
dress, and playing with ber woollen 
balls. Lloyd would have been a very stu- 
pid fellow if he had remained insensible 
to the rich suggestions of this charm- 
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ing picture. He was prodigiously fond 
of his little girl, and was never weary 
of taking her in his arms and tossing 
her up and down, and making her crow 
with delight. Very often, however, he 
would venture upon greater liberties 
than the little creature was yet prepared 
to allow, and she would suddenly vocit- 
erate her displeasure. Viola would then 
drop her tapestry, and put out her hand- 
some hands with the serious smile of 
the young girl whose virgin fancy has 
revealed to her all a mother’s healing 
arts. Lloyd would give up the child, 
their eyes would meet, their hands 
would touch, and Viola wouid extin- 
guish the little girl’s sobs upon the 
snowy folds of the kerchief that crossed 
her bosom. Her dignity was periect, 
and nothing could be less obtrusive 
than the manner in which she accepted 
her brother-in-law’s hospitality. It may 
be almost said, perhaps, that there was 
something harsh in herreserve. Lloyd 
had a provoking feeling that she was in 
the house, and yet that she was unap- 
proachable. Half an hour after supper, 
at the very outset of the long winter 
evenings, she would light her candle, 
and make the young man.a most re- 
spectful courtesy, and march off to bed. 
If these were arts, Viola was a great 
artist. But their effect was so gentle, 
so gradual, they were calculated to work 
upon the young widewer’s fancy with 
such a finely shaded crescendo, that, as 
the reader has seen, several weeks 
elapsed before Viola began to feel sure 
that her return would cover her outlay. 
When this became morally certain, she 
packed up her trunk, and returned to 
her mother’s house. For three days 
she waited; on the fourth Mr. Lloyd 
made his appearance, a respectful but 
ardent suitor. Viola heard him out with 
great humility, and accepted him with 
infinite modesty. It is hard to imagine 
that Mrs. Lloyd should have forgiven 
her husband; but if anything might 
have disarmed her resentment, it would 
have been the ceremonious continence 
of this interview. Viola imposed upon 
her lover but a short probation. They 
were married, as was becoming, with 
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great privacy, — almost with secrecy, — 
in the hope, perhaps, as was waggishly 
remarked at the time, that the late Mrs. 
Lloyd would n’t hear of it. 

The marriage was to all appearance 
a happy one, and each party obtained 
what each had desired,—Lloyd “a 
devilish fine woman,” and Viola — but 
Viola’s desires, as the reader will have 
observed, have remained a good deal 
of a mystery. There were, indeed, two 
blots upon their felicity ; but time would, 
perhaps, efface them. During the three 
first years of her marriage Mrs. Lloyd 
failed to become a mother, and her 
husband on his side suffered heavy 
losses of money. This latter circum- 
stance compelled a material retrench- 
ment in his expenditure, and Viola was 
perforce less of a great lady than her 
sister had been. She contrived, how- 
ever, to sustain with unbroken con- 
sistency the part of an elegant woman, 
although it must be confessed that it 
required the exercise of more ingenuity 
than belongs to your real aristocratic 
repose. She had long since ascer- 
tained that her sister’s immense ward- 
robe had been sequestrated for the 
benefit of her daughter, and that it lay 
languishing in thankless gloom in the 
dusty attic. It wasa revolting thought 
that these glorious fabrics should wait 
on the bidding of a little girl who sat 
in ahigh chair, and ate bread-and-milk 
with a wooden spoon. Viola had the 
good taste, however, to say nothing 
about the matter until several months 
had expired. Then, at last, she timidly 
broached it to her husband. Was it 
not a pity that so much finery should 
be lost? —for lost it would be, what 
with colors fading, and moths eating it 
up, and the change of fashions. But 
Lloyd gave so abrupt and peremptory a 
negative to her inquiry, that she saw 
that for the present her attempt was 
vain. Six months went by; however, 
and brought with them new needs and 
new fancies. Viola’s thoughts hovered 
lovingly about her sister’s relics. She 
went up and looked at the chest in 
which they lay imprisoned. There was 
a sullen defiance in its three great pad- 
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locks and its iron bands, which only 
quickened her desires. There was 
something exasperating in its incor- 
ruptible immobility. It was like a grim 
and grizzled old household servant, who 
locks his jaws over a family secret. 
And then there was a look of capacity 
in its vast extent, and a sound as of 
dense fulness, when Viola knocked its 
side with the toe of her little slipper, 
which caused her to flush with baffled 
longing. “It ’s absurd,” she cried; 
“it’s improper, it ’s wicked,” and she 
forthwith resolved upon another attack 
upon her husband. On the following 
day, after dinner, when he had had his 
wine, she bravely began it. But he 
cut her short with great sternness. 

“Qnce for all, Viola,” said he, “it’s 
out of the question. I shall be gravely 
displeased if you return to the matter.” 

“Very good,” said Viola. “I’m glad 
to learn the value at which I’m held. 
Great Heaven!” she cried, “I’m a 
happy woman. It’s a delightful thing 
to feel one’s self sacrificed to a ca- 
price!” And her eyes filled with tears 
of anger and disappointment. 

Lloyd had a good-natured man’s hor- 
ror of a woman’s sobs, and he attempted 
—I may say he condescended — to ex- 
plain. “It’s not a caprice, dear, it’s a 
promise,” he said, — “an oath.” 

“An oath? It’s a pretty matter for 
oaths ! and to whom, pray?” 

“To Perdita,” said the young man, 
raising his eyes for an instant, but im- 
mediately dropping them. 

“ Perdita, — ah, Perdita!” And Vio- 
la’s tears broke forth. Her bosom 
heaved with stormy sobs, — sobs which 
were the long-deferred counterpart of the 
violent fit of weeping in which she had 
indulged herself on the night when she 
discovered her sister’s betrothal. She 
had hoped, in her better moments, that 
she had done with her jealousy; but 
here it raged again as fierce as ever. 
“ And pray what right,” she cried, “had 
Perdita to dispose of my future? What 
right had she to bind you to meanness 
and cruelty? Ah, I occupy a dignified 
place, and I make a very fine figure! 
I’m welcome to what Perdita has left! 
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And what has she left? I never knew 
till now how little! Nothing, nothing, 
nothing!” 

This was very poor logic, but it was 
very good passion. Lloyd put his arm 
around his wife’s waist and tried to kiss 
her, but she shook him off with magnifi- 
cent scorn. Poor fellow! he had cov- 
eted a “devilish fine woman,” and he 
had got one. Her scorn was intolera- 
ble. He walked away with his ears 
tingling, —irresolute, distracted. Be- 
fore him was his secretary, and in it 
the sacred key which with his own 
hand he had turned in the triple lock. 
He marched up and opened it, and took 
the key from a secret drawer, wrapped 
in a little packet which he had sealed 
with his own honest bit of blazonry. 
Teneo, said the motto, —‘* I hold.” But 
he was ashamed to put it back. He 
flung it upon the table beside his wife. 

“Keep it!” she cried. “I want it 
not. JI hate it!” 

“T wash my hands of it,” cried her 
husband. “God forgive me!” 

Mrs. Lloyd gave an indignant shrug 
of her shoulders, and swept out of the 
room, while the young man retreated 
by another door. Ten minutes later 
Mrs. Lloyd returned, and found the 
room occupied by her little step-daugh- 
ter and the nursery-maid. The key 
was not on the table. She glanced at 
the child. The child was perched on a 
chair with the packet in her hands. 
She had broken the seal with her: own 
little fingers. Mrs. Lloyd hastily took 
possession of the key. 

At the habitual supper-hour Arthur 
Lloyd came back from his counting- 
room. It was the month of June, and 
supper was served by daylight. The 
meal was placed on the table, but Mrs. 
Lloyd failed to make her appearance. 
The servant whom his master sent to 
call her came back with the assurance 
that her room was empty, and that the 
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women informed him that she had not 
been seen since dinner. They had in 
truth observed her to have been in 
tears, and, supposing her to be shut up 
in her chamber, had not disturbed her. 
Her husband called her name in vari- 
ous parts of the house, but without re- 
sponse. At last it occurred to him that 
he might find her by taking the way 
to the attic. The thought gave him a 
strange feeling of discomfort, and he 
bade his servants remain behind, wish- 
ing no witness in his quest. He 
reached the foot of the staircase lead- 
ing to the topmost flat, and stood with 
his hand on the banisters, pronouncing 
his wife’s name. His voice trembled. 
He called again, louder and more firmly. 
The only sound which disturbed the 
absolute silence was a faint echo of his 
Own voice, repeating his question un- 
der the great eaves. He nevertheless 
felt irresistibly moved to ascend the 
staircase. It opened upona wide hall, 
lined with wooden closets, and termi- 
nating in a window which looked west- 
ward, and admitted the last rays of the 
sun. Before the window stood the 
great chest. Before the chest, on her 
knees, the young man saw with amaze- 
ment and horror the figure of his wife. 
In an instant he crossed the interval 
between them, bereft of utterance. The 
lid of the chest stood open, exposing, 
amid their perfumed napkins, its treas- 
ure of stuffs and jewels. Viola had 
fallen backward from a kneeling pos- 
ture, with one hand supporting her on 
the floor and the other pressed to her 
heart. On her limbs was the stiffness 
of death, and on her face, in the fading 
light of the sun, the terror of some- 
thing more than death. Her lips were 
parted in entreaty, in dismay, in agony; 
and on her bloodless brow and cheeks 
there glowed the marks of ten hide- 
ous wounds from two vengeful ghostly 
hands. 
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HE elders shook their hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 
To simple ways like ours unused, 
Half solemnized and half amused, 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Outside the hills lay warm in sun; 
The cattle in the meadow-run 
Stood halfleg deep; a single bird 
The green repose above us stirred. 
« What part or lot have you,” he said, 
“In these dull rites of drowsy-head ? 
Is silence worship? — Seek it where 
It soothes with dreams the summer air, 
Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 
But where soft lights and shadows fall, 
And all the slow, sleep-walking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers! 
From time and place and form apart, 
Its holy ground the human heart, 
Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord! 
Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men; 
His service liberty indeed, 
He built no church, he framed no creed ; 
But while the saintly Pharisee 
Made broader his phylactery, 
As from the synagogue was seen 
The dusty-sandalled Nazarene 
Through ripening cornfields lead the way 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 
His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain-walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with His gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 
And ripple-wash of Galilee.” 


“Thy words are well, O friend,” I said; 
“Unmeasured and unlimited, 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 
The mystic Church of God has grown. 
Invisible and silent stands 

The tempie never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 

Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special place of prayer 
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Whose hearing ear is everywhere ; 

He brings not back the childish days’ 
That ringed the earth with stones of praise, 
Roofed Karnak’s hall of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Philx’s colonnade. 

Still less He owns the selfish good: 
And sickly growth of solitude, — 

The worthless grace that, out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 
Dissevered from the suffering whole, 
Love hath no power to save a soul. 
Not out of Self, the origin 

And native air and soil of sin, 

The living waters spring and flow, 
The trees with leaves of healing grow. 


“Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 
But here, in its accustomed place, 

I look on memory’s dearest face ; 

The blind by-sitter guesseth not 
What shadow haunts that vacant spot; 
No eye save mine alone can see 

The love wherewith it welcomes me! 
And still, with those alone my kin, 

In doubt and weakness, want and sin, 
I bow my head, my heart I bare 

As when that face was living there, 
And strive (too oft, alas! in vain) 

The rest of simple trust to gain; 

Fold fancy’s restless wings, and lay 
The idols of my heart away. 


“Welcome the silence all unbroken, 

Nor Jess the words of fitness spoken, — 
Such golden words as hers for whom 

Our autumn flowers have just made room ; 
Whose hopeful utterance through and through 
The freshness of the morning blew; 

Who loved not less the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight, 

But saw in all fair forms more fair 

The Eternal beauty mirrored there. 
Whose eighty years but added grace 

And saintlier meaning to her face, — 

The look of one who bore away 

Glad tidings from the hills of day, 

While all our hearts went forth to meet 
The coming of her beautiful feet! 
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“T ask no organ’s soulless breath 

To drone the themes of life and death, 
No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 
No cool philosopher to teach 

His bland audacities of speech 

To double-tasked idolaters 

Themselves their gods and worshippers, 
No pulpit beat by ruthless fist 

Of loud-asserting dogmatist, 

Who borrows for the hand of love 
The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 
What work the later schoolmen wrought ; 
I reverence old-time faith and men, 
But God is near us now as then; 

His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 

Already savors of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone; 
Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow; 
The power is lost to self-deceive 

With shallow forms of make-believe. 
We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 

But the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 
The letters of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look; 
Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 

The old entreaty: ‘Art thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be?’ 


“God should be most where man is least; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 

To clothe the nakedness of need, — 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet, — 

T turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 
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The soul is lost that ’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 

Heart answers heart; in one desire 

The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
‘Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘I there will be!’ 


“So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer :— 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 

To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 


“So, to the calmly-gathered thought 

The innermost of truth is taught, 

The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good; 

That to be saved is only this, — 

Salvation from our selfishness ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 


For man, not God, — for earth, not heaven, — 


The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not masters, but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 
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FOUR MONTHS ON THE STAGE. 


BY A PAINTER. 


OT long since, combined necessity 
os and inclination led me into an un~ 
known country, as it were, where it was 
my fortune to encounter many surpris- 
ing novelties. It happened in this wise. 
I was a painter, and had been for some 
years enthusiastically, but far from prof- 
itably, devoted to my art, when one 
day I was suddenly made aware that 
my exchequer had become lean, con- 
sumptive, nay, utterly, collapsed, and 
that I must do something to get my 
daily bread and butter. 

Naturally imaginative, and having 
more or less closely observed men and 
things from the painter’s stand-point, 


I had not been so completely taken up~ 


with my own art as to shut my eyes to 
the intimate relation and interdepend- 
ence of all the arts. Indeed, this under- 
lying unity had always been a favorite 
subject of contemplation, and I was now 
induced to think that, though my ar- 
tistic sense might be denied the dearer 
method of expression, still another was 
left, not inadequate, and for which I 
believed myself in a measure fit. In 
short, I made up my mind to strut a 
brief hour on the stage, and thus put 
what dramatic talent I possessed to 
immediate use. I determined on this 
course, moreover, because I could offer 
my services as a commodity which 
would bring a price somewhat corre- 
sponding to its real worth in the theat- 
tical market. Acting is in one respect 
like sawing wood ; for a stipulated sum 
an alloted task is to be accomplished ; 
beyond this arrangement one preserves 
as complete independence as is possi- 
blein any business relation, 

Without consulting any one, or mak- 
ing undue delay, I sought means to 
carry out my intention. Having ob- 
tained from a friend a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Edwin Booth, and, dur- 
ing an interview late in the summer of 
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1866, having convinced that gentleman 
that I was no sentimental, stage-struck 
youth, but well aware of the serious 
difficulties to be surmounted and the 
indignities to be borne, and that I was 
willing to fight, he generously extend- 
ed to me the right hand of fellowship ; 
my name was enrolled in the “ Winter 
Garden” company, and I thus became 
a member of the actors’ guild. Having 
thorough conception of the inevitable 
apprenticeship to be served before the 
first principle of art can be mastered, 
I did not expect that the treatment of 
important characters would be intrust- 
ed to me. Nor did I desire it. Think- 
ing that a true artist may assert his 
feeling in carving a knife-handle as 
well as in hewing a colossal statue, 
the difference being only in degree, I 
deemed it an ample opportunity that I 
should be permitted to play what are 
called inferior parts, and thought it no 
shame to give my whole strength to the 
study of the most insignificant role in 
which I might be cast. For experience 
had taught me that, in getting ata refined 


‘conception of the essential qualities of 


Shakespeare’s characters, it was not 
only requisite to study a part itself, but 
to comprehend the play in its entirety, 
and the relations of all the dramatis 
persone. I saw also that, though I 
might have in my own mind a clear 
image of the character I would ex- 
hibit, the limitations of the art must 
then be known before I could hope to 
make my conception evident to an au- 
dience. Art is not nature, but the in- 
terpretation of nature; and in recon- 
ciling what I knew of the latter to the 
exigencies of the stage, I anticipated 
not only difficulty, but was prepared to 
encounter failure if need were, and even 
through defeat win the laurel I coveted, 
—which was not a clapping of hands. 

Luckily, I had never acquired the 
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tricks and mannerisms of amateur dra- 
matic associations, so I had nothing to 
unlearn. Elocution I shunned as I would 
a dangerous quicksand, but I studiously 
noted the inflections and modulations 
of ordinary conversation, the connec- 
tion of gesture with word or thought ; in 
the street I was equally keen to remark 
manner, gait, expression, and the like, 
and to discover every indication of 
temperament. A few weeks were left 
before the commencement of the sea- 
son at the “ Winter Garden”; mean- 
while I embraced the opportunity to 
increase my knowledge of Hamlet, 
Othello, Taming of the Shrew, eétc., 
committing several ofthe “utility parts mY 
in each, and making ready, so far as pos- 
sible, for the work to come. In the me- 
chanical drudgery of learning text, I 
soon found that the retentive faculty 
may be cultivated by practice as surely 
as muscular quickness is developed by 
fencing; and that, besides the facility 
acquired in constant use, the memory 
is greatly stimulated when necessity 
obliges one to depend on it. The labor 
of memorizing was distasteful; but the 
idea of the new life before me, with the 
novel relations I should sustain, and the 
opportunity for knowing many curious 
people I might never otherwise meet, 
filled me with a kind of buoyant exhil- 
aration. There was not wanting a 
strong desire to view closely every type 
of individual character, to know the 
full gamut of social life, and to scruti- 
nize human nature with the impersonal 
Shakespearian sense. The idea of be- 
coming remote from myself, of invest- 
ing my personality in the disguise of an 
assumed character entirely opposite to 
my real nature ; of hiding behind an 
impenetrable mask that should reflect 
some one’s villany, perhaps, and make 
him wince; or of serving the great 
cause of poetic justice in any way, de- 
lighted me. 

Hamlet was announced. The time 
of trial had come. Summoned to re- 
hearsal, I made my maiden effort in 
the mimic art by assuming a bold 
front, anxiously concealing a sense of 
greenness that threatened to under- 
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mine my selfpossession. For the first 
time I entered the stage-door of a 
theatre, repaired to the mysterious 
purlieus of the yet unexplored green- 
room, and, as I had expected, found 
my patronymic low down, on the call, 
opposite Guildenstern of the play. 
While waiting for rehearsal to begin, 
I should have suffered a chilling dis- 
illusion, had not my interest and love 
of the picturesque been excited by the 
novel secrets of my prison-house. On 
the right stood the prompt-box, — that 
fish-pond of the actor, restorer of lost 
lines, and solace of distracted brains ; 
to the left, the property-room, — tem- 
ple of vanity and delusion, gaudily 
bedecked with ,refulgent paste-jewels, 
wooden banquet-sets, and bogus ar- 
mor; its treasury rich in brass medals, 
spurious coin, purses stuffed with 
broken glass. In every condition of 
freshness and demolition, queer stacks 
of scenery were piled against the wall, 
partly hid by deep, grotesque shadows 5 
while against slits of dim light, let fall 
on the stage through the narrow wings, 
various groups of actors defined them- 
selves like sharp-cut silhouettes. Top- 
hamper, by which the dingy flies, drops, 
and floating lights were manipulated, 
and intricate as the rigging of a ship, 
appeared vaguely, far above. Consult- 
ing their ragged paper “plots,” or direc- 
tions for working the machinery, shirt- 
sleeved carpenters bustled about, dex- 
terously handling the unwieldy scenes 
and flats to be used in the evening. 
Beyond the curtain and foot-lights, its 
red plush swathed in ghastly cerements 
of protecting linen,* gaped the inane 
obscure of the auditorium, filled with 
cavernous reverberations, and the ex- 
pended breath of last night’s audi- 
ence, unpleasantly suggestive of this 
“muddy vesture of decay.” Actors, 
actresses, and ballet-girls—or “wax- 
works,” as these last are sometimes 
called, —whose arduous duty it is to 
fill the important rdles of “ Jords-ladies- 
and-pages,” stood carelessly about, con- 
ning their lines, or idly talking of every 
thing, perhaps, but the business of the - 
morning. On the bridge, swung at 
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the rear of the theatre, scene-painters 
plunged their free pencils in pots of 
vivid ochre, and lathered the virgin 
canvas with that festive breadth of touch 
generally reputed to be indispensable 
to the embodiment of their gorgeous 
creations. 

At eleven o’clock the prompter post- 
ed himself at the front of the stage, 
ready for business; and, instructed by 
this official to “call one,” the call-boy 
began rehearsal by crying sharply, in 
a peculiar nasal monotone, “ Hamlet- 
act-first-scene-first- Francisco-Bernardo- 
Horatio-Marcellus-and-ghost,” and so 
made the call throughout the play, 
adding, “lords-ladies-and-pages,” when- 
ever those personages were to appear. 
The stage-manager, with cast in hand, 
called the names of actors who took 
part in the first scene, indicating their 
proper entrances and*relative posi- 
tions; the characters named saun- 
tered leisurely upon the boards, in street 
dress, cut the long speeches, and mum- 
bled the short ones, repeating only 
the cues with tolerable distinctness. 
At first rehearsal it is permitted to read 
from the book, and every one availed 
himself of the prerogative. The “busi- 
ness” of the scene merely was ascer- 
tained, and no effort made at even the 
slightest sketch of the character to be 
interpreted. My turn to go on the 
stage came in the second act. I de- 
liberately went through the part just as 
I intended to doin the evening, read- 
ing in as clear a voice as I could com- 
mand; though by so doing I was fully 
aware attention would be drawn to the 
fact of my being a novice, and inex- 
perienced in theatrical matters. My 
mind was too much excited to note the 
comments probably indulged, but I had 
a particularly uncomfortable sensation 
of being quizzed, though I could not 
detect what eyes were turned upon me. 
I knew actors to be great mockers, nor 
was I ignorant of their ingrained aver- 
sion to anything that savors of inno- 
vation ; a young aspirant, I could not 
wonder at being placed under the ban, 
and ridiculed, till the rawness had worn 
away,‘and practice given me assurance. 
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My object was to make short work with 
what I conceived to be the first obsta- 
cles to be cleared; and, determined 
to win the first thing to be aimed at, — 
ease and self-possession, —it mattered 
little to me whether the method I chose 
were considered ez rvégle. I was pre- 
pared for every disappointment, but 
must confess having been annoyed to 
find the interest wanting that would 
have inspired every one to feel a per- 
sonal responsibility and pride in the 
harmonious conception of the piece. 
The bugbear of a young actor is 
stage-business. ‘This means the me- 
chanical action requisite to preserve 
the sequence of the play, and includes, 
among other things, making entrances 
effective; relative position, or assum- 
ing a place so chosen as to develop the 
main interest of the scene by bringing 
characters into a degree of prominence 
corresponding with the dramatic im- 
portance of each; and above all, it 
consists in such preparation for exit 
as shall prevent the feeble anticlimax 
of a dreary and meaningless walk 
across the stage when the last word 
of interest has been spoken. The mo- 
ment a character has ceased to be in- 
dispensable to the action of the scene, 
he must disappear. Of course the 
methods to be followed in treating the 
“business ” of different plays are as va- 
rious as the effects to be produced ; but 
there are certain principles that always 
hold good, and may never with safety 
be disregarded. The object of re- 
hearsal is mainly to secure smooth 
working of these mechanical details, by 
giving to every actor a chance to so 
modify his conception of the business 
belonging to his part that it shall be- 
come adapted to the requirements of 
the stage, and not interfere with, but 
complement, expression of the other 
characters. Only when this “busi- 
ness” is thoroughly understood by the 
actor can he allow himself to become 
possessed by the passion of his rdéle. 
I knew the play of Hamlet intimately, 
and had my own views of the situations, 
having carefully studied them on what 
I took to be naturalistic principles ; but 
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my ideas met with little consideration, 
and, abandoning what I thought right 
methods, I was obliged to yield to the 
dictation of the stage-manager. I soon 
learned that the “business” of our 
stage is principally founded on conven- 
tional rules, far from anything that at 
all resembles nature ; and that infringe- 
ment of these rules is considered a 
sort of sacrilege, every suggestion of 

varying from theatrical tradition being 
regarded with holy horror. Rehearsal 
is supervised and the “business” di- 
rected by the stage-manager, who, if 
he perform the numberless duties re- 
quired of him, must be ubiquitous 
and omniscient. He is king in his 
sphere, and from his decisions it is 
difficult to make appeal. By him the 
play is cast, and costumed according to 
his notions of historical accuracy, so 
far as the wardrobe at his disposal will 
permit. He directs the carpenters in set- 
ting the scene, and the property-men in 
arrangement of accessories. He is the 
Jupiter of the theatre ; the elements obey 
him ; at his command, lightnings flash, 
and thunder rolls —on wheels ; he lifts 
his finger, rain descends, or the calcium 
light shoots moonlight through a grass- 
green lens ; he is relied on for flourish 
of trumpets and proper introduction of 
red fire ; he is as necessary to the suc- 
cess of a play as the hangman at an 
‘execution, and the position he holds 
about as ungrateful ; if anything goes 
wrong, blame is pretty sure to light on 
his shoulders. 

At rehearsal I had not betrayed ex- 
traordinary dulness, and having suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the requirements of 
the occasion, felt moderately satisfied 
vith the result. It now remained to 
brace my mind for the coming ordeal 
of a first appearance, and I had need, 
as I thought, of all the resolution I 
could summon. Strangely enough, 
became possessed with an involuntary 
calm, and was unembarrassed by the 
quaking fear I apprehended. When I 
entered the theatre in the evening, all 
was quiet, the curtain down, stage pre- 
pared, and actors in their dressing- 
rooms, engaged in the deep mysteries 
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of the player’s toilet. Through the 
baize I could hear the boys of the 
lobby crying “ Books of the play!” and 
a slight muttering of voices and rustle 
of programmes magnified in my mind 
the real size of the audience, causing a 
momentary spasm of nervousness ; but 
this was the only sensation of the kind 
I experienced during that performance. 

T went to the dressing-room assigned 
me under the stage, which I shared 
with three comrades, arrayed myself in 
the short tunic and toga, and then pro- 
ceeded to the wing, where I might sur- 
vey the scene of approaching trial, and 
watch the progress of the first act. 
Time fairly flew ; almost before I could 
become conscious that I was placed in 
any unwonted predicament, I found 
myself before the audience, talking to 
Hamlet’s mother and uncle-father as 
easily as though I were in my own 
studio with old friends. Words seemed 
to come without any volition on my 
part, and I made my exit hardly able to 
realize that anything unusual had hap- 
pened. My mind was intensely ex- 
cited, and so preoccupied was I with 
the réle, that there was no time for re- 
flection, and I preserved this unnatural 
state till the end of the play. While 
off the stage I did not allow myself to 
lapse from contemplation of the spirit 
of the piece, but continually endeavored 
to believe in it as an actual reality. 
That night I slept serenely, and the 
next night was a repetition of the first. 
I had heard actors say there was no 
hope for a novice who could so easily 
keep command of himself, and began 
to think I had made a mistake, till, a 
few nights after these unlooked-for evi- 
dences of impassibility, there came a 
revulsion in the worst form of stage- 
fright, from which, had I measured my 
talent by it, I must have inferred ex- 
traordinary ability for the theatre. 

The next piece called was ‘“ Riche- 
lieu.”” I was anxious to play “ Fran- 
cois,” the young priest, —a part I ad- 
mired, and had enthusiastically studied. 
Indeed, I had obtained a halfpromise 
that, did I show fitness, the réle should 
be mine. After some hesitation it was 
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decided I might make the attempt; I 
was allowed to rehearse the character, 
and sketch my idea of Richelieu’s 
protégé. Full of confidence, and am- 
bitious to distinguish myself, I went 
boldly to work preparing for the repre- 
sentation, never dreaming that I should 
be deserted in my hour of need by what 
I mistook for constitutional indifference 
to the presence of an audience. Alas, 
how vain are all things here below! 
How may our hopes be shattered! 
But I did not merely hope, I was san- 
guine ; /inc ile lacryne! F rangois’s 
first entrance is in the first act, when 
he has only to make an announcement. 
In going on the stage I noticed a slight 
feeling of sea-sickness, the boards 
seeming to tilt like a ship; this looked 
ominous, but I thought little of it then, 
and trusted all would yet be well. 
Somewhat nervous, but unabashed, I 
made ready to cover myself with glory 
in the second act; the moment I set 
foot on the stage, however, I knew my 
hour had come. The confidence I had 
felt in a power to keep cool left me un- 
prepared to combat the violent reac- 
tion that attacked my nervous system. 
The stage seemed awilderness. I saw 
Richelieu very dimly, and had but an 
indistinct notion of the lines he ad- 
dressed to Francois ; but the audience 
appeared to my fixed eye a hundred 
times larger than it was, and every in- 
dividual stood out alone. My legs sud- 
denly turned to lumps of lead, and re- 
fused to move; my breath was stifled ; 
my paralyzed tongue lolled against my 
teeth incapable of speech. My head 
swam, and the audience began to re- 
volve with an ever-increasing velocity, 
and seemed like a great bewildering 
pattern of mosaic; while cold beads 
of sweat stood out on my brow. Ma- 
rian de Larme, catching the infec- 
tion, cut the Cardinal out of half a 
speech, and hurriedly withdrew; I 
seemed bound to her with hooks of 
steel, and by a gigantic effort of will 
restoring animation to my deadened 
pedal extremities, incontinently fled af 
ter her as though scourged by fiends. 
Richelieu, who had just before taken 
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the stage to the left, turned to de- 
liver the closing lines, but was per- 
force obliged to apostrophize thin air. 
The dreadful nightmare clung to me, 
I could not shake it off, but wandered 
restlessly from one dark corner to an- 
other, trying to escape from myself, 
and dreading to face again the crowded 
auditorium. Perfectly worn out, and 
benumbed with fear, I got through the 
following scenes, I know not how. In 
the prison the terror again assailed me, 
and I made frantic efforts to tear open 
the flat, mistaking the seam where it 
was joined for the door through which 
I had to pass. The last words I spoke, 
“O my lord, I have not failed!” stung. 
my ears like a horrible mockery. Con- 
nected with this almost intolerable mor- 
tification and pain was a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon worthy of notice. I 
seemed to have a dual existence, and 
while one of the two individuals con- 
fined within my mortal frame was 
stretched on the rack, the other, in- 
vested with the phlegm of an inquisitor, 
incisively anatomatized the agony of 
the victim, whose every throe he noted 
with cold-blooded accuracy. I have 
never heard this mentioned as a usual 
accompaniment of stage-fright, though 
it occurred in my own case. 

On another occasion I had to suffer 
the consequences of ignorance in regard 
to a phenomenon that sometimes un- 
pleasantly obtrudes itself on the actor’s 
notice. I mean the fact that one may 
become too well acquainted with his 
author, or, as it is called, study the 
text out of his head. A beneficiary of 
the theatre had chosen “The Wife,” 
and I was cast to fill a small part ; but 
after the piece had been rehearsed, the 
person becoming ill who was to have 
done ‘“ Lorenzo,” the young advocate,. 
it fell to my lot to take his place. Ac~ 
cordingly, the day before the benefit, I 
began to memorize the insane rhetoric 
of that drowsiest of all dramatists, 
Sheridan Knowles, continuing to study 
after that evening’s performance; and 
by five o’clock in the morning had 
learned the part, and could repeat it, 
though I was not “ dead-letter perfect.” 
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After two hours’ sleep I was injudicious 
enough to again apply myself to the 
text, and continued to do so till that af 
terncon, when I had to play at a madi- 
née. Worried at the thought of not 
having rehearsed the character, and 
fearing lest I should make sorry confu- 
sion of the stage-business, I studied 
when not in the scene. To my horror 
and amazement | found my benumbed 
brain refusing to retain the lines. Re- 
doubled exertion only made a bad mat- 
ter worse ; the lines insisted on steal- 
ing out of my treacherous memory ; and 
by the time I ought to have had them 
pat, I could not remember a single 
word. Calling to mind my late experi- 
ence in Francois, I had hardly courage 
to go upon the stage ; but there was no 
way of compromise. Somewhat to my 
relief, I found that, though I could not 
recall a vestige of the original text, I 
was collected enough to give its spirit 
in my own language, and, gaining confi- 
dence, played the réle without betraying 
the state of affairs to the spectators. 
After these trials I found myself grow- 
ing to be in unison with the audience, 
and knew I had experienced that best 
estate of the actor, when he feels a 
grateful sympathy without which he 
must vainly strive to enlist the affec- 
tions of those he would move. But 
from the sublime to the other extreme 
is only a step: sometimes when per- 
haps most deeply preoccupied with the 
spirit of my part, or interested with what 
might be taking place in the scene, a 
trivial occurrence, that at no other time 
could have excited my risibles, would 
appear so extravagantly absurd that it 
required the exercise of great self-con- 
trol to prevent an explosion of laughter. 
i was particularly loath to attempt the 
part of Francois again ; but I overcame 
this feeling, and my victory was re- 
warded with applause. The ice had 
been broken. I had tasted the bitter- 
est calamity likely to befall a novice. 
Self-possession had been won, and from 
that time I rapidly improved. The 
routine of theatrical life grew easy. I 
considered myself of some little impor- 
tance. The study which a young actor 
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ought to pursue, and which I had pro- 
posed to myself, in many ways gratified 
my artistic sense, though this was some- 
times hurt by having to play when phys- 
ically unfit, or by having to study in the 
very teeth of an audience, trying experi- 
ments with different methods of express- 
ing character, and unable to explain, 
“ This is an unfinished sketch.” Ques- 
tions continually arose concerning prin- 
ciples of dramatic art, and these I had to 
solve for myself, trusting to my unaided 
research fof information in every impor- 
tant particular. Through continual ref- 
erence to nature I sought to escape 
affected mannerism, and secure origi- 
nality of invention, at the same time 
closely observing the dignified breadth 
of art with which the interior sense of 
human passion was laid bare by the 
powerful actor under whom it was my 
privilege to study. I have reason to sin- 
cerely thank that good “friend at court ” 
for having stood between me and much 
that would have been disagreeable. 
While my attention was chiefly de- 
voted to pursuit of the esthetic princi- 
ples involved in my new profession, 
the curious relations and elements that 
went to make up the strange world in 
which I found myself awakened con- 
stant interest; and I could not fail to 
notice, as an inexhaustible source of 
amusement, that here, as everywhere, 
life was a medley of aspirations and low 
aims, generosity and suspicious jeal- 
ousy, community of interest and con- 
flicting ambition. But, on the whole, 
a greater degree of harmony exist- 
ed than could have been expected ;- 
and a friendly feeling was apparent, 
much like the bond that unites sailors 
who have trusted their fortunes in the 
same ship. The prejudice, that an act- 
or’s life is intrinsically demoralizing, 
I discovered to have not the slightest 
foundation in truth. It is not the re- 
quirements of his profession, but his 
habits outside the theatre’s walls, that 
injure him as a man. At both rehearsal 
and performance there is little time for 
anything but the slightest association ; 
and in the green-room, unless a piece is 
played for a long period, the actor is 
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entirely devoted to his present duty. 
If he is playing a réle for the first 
time, then even an old hand is anx- 
ious enough to fix his mind on the 
business of the hour. Nor is the fa- 
tigue following the performance so ex- 
cessive as is imagined. It is as natu- 
ral for an actor, if his temperament be 
nervous, to require exercise for it, as 
for a gymnast to desire means to throw 
off his surplus muscular activity. Un- 
less nature be overwrought, the weari- 
ness in both cases is equally health- 
ful. 

The “sups” and ballet-girls formed 

a class by themselves, the actors’ con- 
tact with which was confined to the 
stage. I never saw in their conduct 
anything offensive, or that I would not 
have permitted in my own house. The 
ballet was made up of young women 
who had their living to make, and when 
not on the scene they were generally 
engaged in embroidery, sensation noy- 
els, or quietly watching the play. So far 
as my observation went, —and I kept 
my eyes open,—there was no greater 
amount of immorality among them than 
among the same number of sewing- 
girls of our great cities: they were al- 
ways treated with respect. The “sups” 
were a rough crew, given to noise, and 
rather difficult to manage, but, on the 
whole, kept tolerably repressed. As 
most of them were blacksmiths, coop- 
ers, machinists, etc., they did not re- 
hearse, being directed at night by a 
captain. The sum paid them was nom- 
inal, these romantic youths thinking it 
sufficient honor to dress in shabby Tur- 

_key-red, and carrya spear. The dress- 
ing-room in which they disported them- 
selves was a perfect pandemonium, 
where they spent their valuable leisure 
between the acts, revelling in never- 
ending games of cards. The great 
jubilee for these merry gentlemen is 
“Richard III.” ; the fifth act of which 
affords them ample opportunity to in- 
dalze their ambition to be seen of men, 
and satisfy the grudges that may have 
occurred over their greasy cards by 
hacking each other gloriously with tin 
swords. On one such occasion, I very 
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nearly paid dear for having inadver- 
tently incurred the sovereign displeas- 
ure of one of these roaring blades; in 
the confusion of the fight between Rich- 
mond’s and Richard’s armies, the in- 
dignant “sup,” aided by one or two 
whom he had prevailed on to join the 
conspiracy, hammered me over the 
sconce without mercy, and I only es- 
caped a broken pate by virtue of the , 
helmet in which my head was encased. 
During this adventure a quarrel broke 
out in another part of the field and re- 
sulted in the thorough fright of one of 
the belligerent parties, who had his 
throat deeply enough scratched to draw 
his precious blood. 

Though my experience had failed to 
teach me why an actor, as such, should 
be thought a person of questionable 
respectability, I was forced to endure 
a portion of the odium that has always 
attached to the guild. A few friends 
deliberately expressed what many felt, 
and regretted that I should compro- 
mise my social position by remaining on 
the boards. Considering the thought- 
less way in which the matter was sure 
to be regarded, the objection was not 
surprising ; but in my mind its only 
title to respect Jay in its moss-grown 
antiquity. If age could have the effect 
of making it reverend, it had a pow- 
erful areument on its side; the prej- 
udice against actors is the inheritance 
of nearly eighteen centuries; and we 
may even trace it beyond the beginning 
of our era. Plato omitted actors from 
his Republic. From the beginning of 
Christian Church history, players have 
been a proscribed race, held in con- 
tempt, as pernicious to the welfare of 
mankind. From the very first the 
Fathers of the Church eyed them with 
suspicion, exercising every possible 
means to make them odious and their 
profession disreputable; they pursued 
actors with an ingenuity of persecution 
only rivalled by that inflicted on the 
Jews. Edicts were promulgated, mak- 
ing it impossible for an actor to em- 
brace the Christian faith until he had 
formally renounced his calling, and re- 
ceived absolution ; the same edicts de- 
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nied him right of baptism or burial in 
consecrated ground. A canon of the 
African Church, in the third century, 
forbade “such infamous persons as co- 
medians” from making accusations in 
court. The Christian emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian, in a prohibitory 
instrument, call Thespians “that infa- 
mous race of players,” and speak of 
their vocation as a ‘‘ shameful trade.” 
Through these emperors the pious Fa- 
thers procured excommunication of all 
renegades from the true faith who should 
abet or tolerate “the children of Sa- 
thanas.” In 1568, Charles Borromeo, 
Bishop of Milan, exhorted the preach- 
ers ‘to represent incessantly how much 
the shows, the sports, and other little 
diversions (which are the remains of 
paganism), are contrary to the Chris- 
tian discipline; how execrable and 
detestable they are; how many public 
evils and afflictions they draw down on 
the Christian people.” “Omit noth- 
ing,” says the good bishop, “that may 
contribute to destroy these irregular- 
ities and debauches.” Detractors have 
never been wanting. Stephen Gosson, 
who had himself been a player, but re- 
pented ‘of his wickedness, embodied 
the intolerance that obtained in Shake- 
speare’s time in a well-known pamphlet 
entitled “The School of Abuse; con- 
taining a Pleasant Invective against 
Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, etc.,” 
“and such like Caterpillars of the Com- 
monwealth.” It is needless to recount 
the oppressions heaped upon them by 
the Puritans, who entertained the theory 
of Tertullian, that all art is ‘a counter- 
feit and a lie,” synonymous with spirit- 
ual death. Finally, the adverse opinion 
of our own time is adequately expressed 
ina “ Lecture on Popular Amusements,” 
delivered to young men by a celebrated 
preacher at Indianapolis, in 1846. With 
admirable perspicacity the lecturer pla- 
ces “ vagabond fiddlers, fashionable act- 
ors, strumpet dancers, dancing horses, 
and boxing men” in the same cate- 
gory, and with a naiveté truly refreshing 
asks his hearers if they ever knew a thea- 
tre in which a prayer at the beginning 
and at the end of the performance would 
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not be considered an intrusion. The 
only term fit to apply in characterizing 
such extravagance is “bigoted intoler- 
ance,” and many will think opposition 
useless and unprofitable. But this ti- 
rade represents the opinion of a very 
large and important part of the com- 
munity, who think twice before making 
such a compromise with conscience as 
to go to the theatre themselves, and 
who would never dream of permitting 
such lapses from grace on the part of 
their children. ‘The feeling is illiberal, 
and evidence of incomplete culture. 
It is an ill time, however, to defend the 
drama, when the Black Crook is in its 
“second year,” nor shall I attempt it. 
Yet I need not deny myself the pleasure 
of saying how nobly, during my brief 
acquaintance with the stage, the drama 
was vindicated by the genius and char- 
acter of Edwin Booth, whose imagina- 
tive instinct and creative intelligence 
exhibit the synthetic nature of his art, 
which appeals like music to the senses, 
at the same time stimulating intellectual 
perception. In these days of rational- 
ism and materialism, much is said of 
naturalistic treatment in art. But this 
actor’s conceptions, while they are in 
accord with the principles of the French 
school, and are derived from a wide 
and searching knowledge of nature, 
transcend petty details that would ob- 
scure the interior sense and relation of 
the passions he impersonates ; divested 
of everything superfluous, they have all 
the harmony and sublime repose that 
dignify Greek art. His incisive insight, 
his illustration of hidden recesses of 
character, and his lucid interpretations 
of nature, are worth stacks of commen- 
taries and libraries of books. In the 
spirit of true art, he elevates common 
things into an ideal realm, and makes 
plain unsuspected meanings. His sub- 
tile magnetism sways the audience, as 
the passion of the part he plays vibrates 
through his sensitive nervous tempera- 
ment. No one so well as he can make 
us feel the immediate and terrific pres- 
ence of the supernatural. But his is no 
vulgar conception of terror. His Ham- 
let stands in so unearthly a frame of 
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mind, that spiritual perception dominates 
physical sensibility ; we look through 
and beyond the mortal Hamlet, and 
breathlessly watch the soul of the Dane 
in dreadful conflict with the powers of 
the air. Yet we never lose sight of his 
humanity; and Edwin Booth’s Hamlet 
is surpassingly pathetic, because above 
all he realizes a soul trammelled and 
dejected by a secret burden, and holds 
up a glass that brings near to every 
one of us the spectral shadow of his 
own spirit’s wrestling. A conception 
that equally attests the genius of this 
actor is his rendering of Shylock, —an 
interpretation remarkable for refined 
intellectual discrimination, and flexible 
versatility. In his hands the cruel Jew 
becomes a colossal character, and type 
of his race, symbolizing the curse that 
cost “thirty talents of silver.” The ay- 
arice of Judas consumes him, and his 
great badness is shown to consist in his 
great meanness, never permitted to pass 
from sight even in the pathetic passage 
where Shylock laments his stolen tur- 
quoise because he had it of Leah when 
he was a bachelor. A true hero is 
equally a hero in defeat. Had Shy- 
lock been the hero he is often rep- 
resented, he would have sacrificed him- 
self, spite of Portia’s quibble, and cut 
the flesh from Antonio’s heart. Great 
art is shown in making the Jew enter 
court as though he had deluded him- 
self with the idea that, directly appoint- 
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ed by God and the prophets, he is 
the avenger of his oppressed people, 
hunting down the Christian merchant _ 
from pure motives of divine justice ; 
and then in his becoming terror-strick- 
en, and utterly cast down, when he 
finds what extreme penalty will be 
demanded of him as the price of his 
revenge. Avarice has stood for a time 
in abeyance, but a life’s passionate 
greed makes him incapable of martyr- 
dom. Iscariot reigns there still. 

Such interpretations make plain the 
function of dramatic art, and through 
such the high office of the actor be- 
comes potent. But even if one have 
genius, this perfection is only to be at- 
tained by laborious discipline, and an 
amount of intellectual culture that 
would of itself make honorable any 
other walk in life, but that seems to be 
left entirely out of consideration in esti- 
mating the histrionic profession. This 
might be otherwise, and will be, when 
the people see that their national and 
domestic life is traduced, and has no 
adequate expression in the theatre. 
When they see the necessity for a 
trained school of actors, and for some- 
thing in the way of a dramatic college, 
that may induce our best youth to look 
to the stage as an honorable career, 
and render possible a national dramatic 
literature, — then may the actor hope 
to impress his genius on the art of his 
time, and leave some trace behind him. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY. 


be ee twenty-first Presidential elec- 
tion, which will take place in 
eight months, will be one of the most 
important elections that ever a great 
people were called upon to hold. It 
would, indeed, be no exaggeration to 
say that it will be “ze most important 
election that Americans ever have 
known, for they then will have to de- 
cide whether they will restore power 


to that party to whose selfishness and 
unprincipled ambition this nation owes 
the late civil war, and all the evils of 
its calamitous course. The canvass of 
1864 was one of serious importance, 
but not of equal anxiety with that up- 
on which the country is now about 
to enter ; for in 1864 the ‘people had 
given abundant proof that they would 
wage the war then going on till the 
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Rebels should be subdued. Of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s re-election there was no 
doubt ; but whether he would be re- 
elected by a large or asmall majority in 
the colleges was a point about which 
men could not agree; and the small 
majority he received in the great State 
of New York showed that their inability 
to agree was based on knowledge of 
the political condition of the country. 
The heavy Union majorities given in 
many States in 1863 —that was the 
year in which Mr. Vallandigham, the 
Democratic candidate for the office of 
Governor of Ohio, was defeated by a 
majority of more than one hundred 
thousand votes — made men confident 
of the good result of the next year’s 
national election; so that when that 
year opened they knew that before its 
close the peace party would be beaten, 
and that thus the Southern Confed- 
eracy would be dealt a more damaging 
blow than it had received either at 
Gettysburg or at Chattanooga. It was 
possible that the peace party might 
carry some influential States, but that 
it would be victorious was held to be 
possible by no loyal citizen. All loyal 
citizens voted under the full assurance 
of success on the 8th of November, 
1864 ; and they labored throughout the 
campaign with the same assurance of 
success. Had there been anything like 
grave doubt as to the result, the effect 
would have been very disastrous, not 
only in a political sense, but in re- 
spect to military matters. In all prob- 
ability, neither Grant nor Sherman nor 
Farragut would have been able to ac- 
complish those deeds by which the 
Confederacy was made to know it was 
fighting in a hopeless contest. Why 
should soldiers have striven to destroy 
the ‘new nation,” when it was possi- 
ble that voters would disown their work, 
and confide the national government to 
the charge of men who believed our 
armies were engaged in a cause that 
was unconstitutional, unjust, and un- 
holy, and therefore to be condemned 
by statesmen, moralists, and Chris- 
tians ? Fortunately, voters and soldiers 
were of one mind, and worked to the 
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same end. The soldiers were convinced 
that they could conquer the Rebels of 
the South, and the voters were equally 
convinced that they could overthrow 
the allies of Rebellion in the North. 
The result showed that these convic- 
tions were founded in reason. The 
people, whether armed with the ballot 
or with the bayonet, were true to their 
country; and, in consequence, the 
country was saved, and its foes were 
overthrown, though not slain, —con- 
quered, but not destroyed. The re- 
election of Mr. Lincoln settled the fate 
of the Rebellion ; but it left the Rebels 
and their allies in the land, and they 
have since done much to show that they 
have the power to disturb the country 
they were unable to destroy. At this 
moment they are completing their 
preparations for a political campaign, 
which they hope will, through its de- 
cision, reverse all that was done in 
and through the war, and restore ascen- 
dency to that organized anarchy which 
aimed at the overthrow of the national 
government as soon as its own chiefs 
were deposed, although their deposition 
was effected in strict accordance with 
the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and in no sense was made con- 
trary to the requirements of law. 

The circumstances under which this 
presidential canvass opens are very 
different from those that existed four 
years since. In 1865 the elections were 
favorable to the national cause. Presi- 
dent Johnson ‘had not then showed 
himself to be one of the basest of men, 
and his official influence was not ar- 
rayed on the side of the rebellious De- 
mocracy. The Democratic party was so 
enfeebled through the fall of Richmond, 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston, the 
capture and imprisonment of Mr. Davis, 
and other “returns” from the South, 
that it was not able to make a re- 
spectable show at the polls. Even 
Connecticut gave so large a Republican 
majority that the effect was injurious 
to the victors, and had much to do 
with their subsequent defeat in the 
land of unsteady political habits. By 
the time the elections of 1866 began, 
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President Johnson had proved himself 
to bea renegade ; and his language was 
so persistently violent that the impres- 
sion became common that he was a 
most dangerous man, who could be 
kept from proving a greatef nuisance 
to the country than President Buchanan 
had been only through vigorous popular 
action in opposition to his “ policy.” 
Hence the heavy Republican majorities 
in most of the States in the autumn of 
1866. What Mr. Johnson might have 
done, had there not been a popular 
demonstration against his purpose, no 
one can say. If he had a coup d'état 
in contemplation, it never took the 
form of action. He contented himself 
with growling over the decision made 
by the people, while he avowed his 
adherence to what the people had con- 
demned, and his belief that another 
appeal to them would be followed by a 
result more favorable to his opinions 
and projects. 

Time and events have, partially at 
least, showed that the President was 
not altogether wrong in looking for a 
change in popular sentiment. Although 
nothing had occurred in relation to 
national politics that should have 
wrought a change in the political senti- 
ments of any man who voted for Re- 
publican candidates in 1866, the results 
of the elections of 1867 were very disas- 
trous to the Republicans. They were 
beaten in Connecticut, the Democrats 
electing their candidate for governor 
by a small majority. Their popular 
majorities were reduced in New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Maine. Massachusetts gave a Demo- 
cratic vote of more than 70,000. In 
Ohio, their majority was changed from 
more than 43,000 to less than 3,000. 
California went over to the Democrats 
by a respectable majority. In Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas, there 
were Republican losses. New York’s 
Democratic majority was but little 
short of 50,000; Pennsylvania’s less 
than 1,000; and in Whig New Jersey 
the Democrats regained their old 
supremacy. These changes, and others 
that might be mentioned, are attributed 
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to the temperance question, and to the 
colored-suffrage question, and to the 
discontent that has grown out of the 
evil working of our national financial 
system. Such causes for the popular 
action of last year would be entirely 
satisfactory as causes, were the two 
parties which contain most of our 
voters alike constitutionally disposed, 
and were it not certain that the Demo- 
cratic party is a lawless and destructive - 
faction, which has no more idea of up- 
holding the Constitution of the United 
States than Louis Napoleon had of 
upholding the Constitution of the 
French Republic when he took the 
required oath so to do in 1848. Sup- 
posing the people dissatisfied with the 
want of comprehensive action on the 
part of the Republicans in regard to 
financial affairs, they would have done 
wisely when they gave victory to the 
Democrats, if the latter were loyal 
to the nation; but as the Democrats 
are not a loyal party,—as from the 
very beginning of their corporate ex- 
istence they have been enemies of the 
political system under which this na- 
tion exists, and have acted steadily 
with the design to destroy that system 
whenever they should be excluded 
from power; as their selfish ambition 
was the immediate cause of the seces- 
sion war, and as they still sympathize 
with the defeated Rebels, with whom 
they are renewing the old alliance 
existing for more than sixty years 
before that war broke out, — the people 
did: zof act wisely when they gave en- 
couragement to a party which cannot 
be restored to power without imminent 
hazard to the country’s peace, and even 
its existence. We are not in the least 
disposed to underrate the importance 
of the subjects of finance and taxation, 
and we think the Republican party de- 
serves censure for the want of states- 
manlike action which has marked almost 
its entire treatment of these subjects ; 
but before these subjects can be prop- 
erly attended to, the political character 
of the government must be settled, and 
it should be made clear that the civil 
war is not to be renewed. _Inspirited 
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by what has taken place, the Demo- 
cratic party is preparing with great 
energy for the Presidential contest ; 
and it is certain that the soberest 
of its members believe its chances of 
success at least equal to those of the 
Republican party, while its masses 
are confident of success. This is a 
condition of mind which often creates 
the success which is anticipated. A 
“year ago, no man supposed the De- 
mocracy could look for victory in the 
campaign of 1868. Now, Republican 
journalists are pointing out the States 
they believe their candidates are cer- 
tain of carrying, and their columns of 
names and figures are by no means of 
those great proportions which they 
would have assumed had they been 
made six months earlier. That the 
Republicans will elect their candi- 
dates in November we have no doubt; 
but it is evident that the battle will be, 
as Cromwell said of Worcester fight, 
‘as stiff a business” as ever was seen 
in this country. We trust that, like 
Worcester fight, it will be, not only “a 
very glorious mercy,” but a “ crown- 
ing mercy.” Such will be the result 
of the contest if the people are de- 
sirous of repose, and if they will but 
reflect on the history of the Democratic 
party, which is full of facts showing 
it to be a destructive faction, —a rule 
or ruin faction, — which abhors peace, 
and which is resolved that that blessing 
never shall be known to this nation 
unless under a Democratic despotism. 
That it now calls itself conservative 
is only another proof of its destructive 
nature and intentions ; for there never 
yet existed a conservative party which 
did not turn out to be as thoroughly 
devoted to destruction as if it had 
been animated by the sentiments ot 
barbarians moving through a civilized 
country. 

The Democratic party came into ex- 
istence more than seventy years since, 
when Washington was President. The 
material from which it was made had 
long existed, but some years passed 
before the party had a regularly organ- 
ized existence. The nucleus of the or- 
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ganization was that part of the people 
who had opposed first the formation 
and then the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Around these men gath- 
ered most of the foreign adventurers 
who had been attracted to the country 
by its success in the war of the Revo- 
lution, or who had been forced to leave 
their own countries through their at- 
tachment to the cause of revolutionary 
France, and who thought, with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, that the American Constitution 
was not sufficiently democratical in its 
character. Then came all the men 
who were opposed to paying the debts 
contracted during the Revolution, — 
the predecessors of the Pendletonian 
Democrats of to-day, who would swamp 
the existing debt by an enormous issue 
of greenbacks. Then came the better 
portion of the party, — men who sym- 
pathized with the French in their 
struggles against the monarchs and 
aristocrats of Europe, and who thought 
the national government’s sympathies 
were with the enemies of France. The 
party that was formed out of these vari- 
ous materials began to make itself felt 
early in the second term of Washing- 
ton’s presidency, and its temper was 
so rancorous and its action so un- 
principled, that even the great Presi- 
dent himself was occasionally moved 
to the use of indignant language when 
speaking of its course. Nor were overt 
acts wanting to show that violent oppo- 
sition could be made to the adminis- 
tration of the Father of his Country. 
The Whiskey Insurrection in Western 
Pennsylvania, in 1794, was the work of 
‘Democrats, and meant something more 
than mere hostility to an excise duty. 
Even Mr. Jefferson, who was a friend 
to the rebels throughout, admits that 
“there was, indeed, a meeting [of reb- 
els] to consult about a separation” ; 
but he is careful to add, “but to con- 
sult on a question does not amount to 
a determination of that question in the 
affirmative, still less to the acting on 
such a determination.” Certainly not; 
but when men met, in 1794, “ to consult 
about a separation” from the Union, 
their consultation showed what kind 
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of spirit animated them. Considering 
that consultation by the light of recent 
history, we see how great was the 
danger to which the country was ex- 
posed inr794. Had the President been 
a bad, weak partisan, — had he been a 
Buchanan, — 1795 would- have been to 
1794 what 1861 was to” 1860. But 
George Washington was not the man 
to grasp nettles with a soft hand. 
He crushed the rebels at a blow. He 
summoned fifteen thousand men, who 
stamped out Democratic rebellion with 
their armed heels, and so there came 
no civil war. Had Mr. Buchanan been 
as energetic in 1860, civil war would not 
have come upon us in 1861. The differ- 
ence between the conduct of the two 
men is as the difference between their 
characters. Washington was a great 
statesman and a pure patriot; Buchan- 
an, a pettifogging politician and a mere 
partisan. 

So vehement, bitter, and unscrupu- 
lous was the conduct of the Democratic 
party in Washington’s time, that noth- 
ing short of the name and influence of 
Washington could have saved the Con- 
stitution from perishing even more rap- 
idly than the Mexican Constitution per- 
ished not forty years later. John Ad- 
ams, who succeeded him as President, 
not only had no such moral power as 
Washington possessed, but he was ob- 
noxious as being a Northern man ; for 
the Democratic party from the first day 
of its life exhibited that strong sec- 
tional character which it has steadily 
manifested throughout its entire exist- 
ence; and in its youth as in its ad- 
vanced years, it was the patron of slay- 
ery and the friend of slaveholders. 
Mr. Adams was doubly offensive to the 
Democracy, — offensive as a North- 
ern man, and offensive as a constitu- 
tional Federal statesman. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, though he was Vice-President of 
the United States, and might have been 
called upon at any moment to become 
President, was at the head of the op- 
position, and took the lead in action 
that looked to forcible resistance to 
the national government. He wrote in 
behalf of having Virginia pass a law 
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that would have put the authority of 
the United States under the ban in the 
Ancient Dominion, and have punished 
any Virginian seeking justice in the na- 
tional courts. He wrote the celebrated 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, which, 
after being modified by Mr. George 
Nichols, were adopted by the Ken- 
tucky Legislature ; while the same 
year the yet more celebrated Virginia 
Resolutions were adopted. These were 
from the pen of Mr. Madison, who 
stood next to Mr. Jefferson as a lead- 
er of the Democracy, but who was 
not a member of the government 
against which the resolutions were di- 
rected. These resolutions became the 
creed of the Lemocratic party, as well 
they might, for they contain the heresy 
of nullification, and declare that the 
Constitution is a compact between 
States, and it is not difficult to find the 
principle of secession plainly expressed 
in the Kentucky Resolutions, and it 
is implied in those of Virginia. The 
course of South Carolina in 1832 was 
in strict accordance with the “ Demo- 
cratic platform” laid down in 1798 ; 
and the reason why the Democrats were 
so hostile to the national cause during 
the late civil war is to be found in their 
adherence to the principles of their par- 
ty as expounded by its two greatest doc- 
tors, Thomas Jefferson and James Madi- 
son. No man who believes in the 
resolutions of ’98 — and they have em- 
bodied the Democratic faith for sixty- 
nine years—can honestly say that he 
believes the American people were 
right when they coerced their govern- 
ment to begin and to complete the work 
of coercing the S¢a¢es that seceded. 
All parties are faithful to their original 
principles, when once those principles 
are fairly called in question; and in 
1860-1865 the question at issue was be- 
tween the national principle and the 
Democratic principle. The States that 
seceded after President Lincoln issued 
his first proclamation calling for yolun- 
teers, did so because they believed he 
meant to compel the return of States 
that had seceded under the encourage- 
ment afforded to rebellion by the Bu- 
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chanan administration,—the last Demo- 
cratic administration the country has 
known, and the last it ever should know. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas were faithful to Demo- 
cratic principles, and false to the coun- 
try, when they joined the Confederacy ; 
and the Democratic leaders of the North 
also were faithful to those principles 
when they upheld the proceedings of 
the revolting States, and did all they 
could to embarrass the national govern- 
ment throughout the civil war. The 
mob that held possession of most of 
New York City in July, 1863, was faith- 
ful to Democratic principles; and it 
acted under their influence, and would 
have converted a riot into a revolution, 
had not its action been postponed by the 
news from Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 
The * principles of ’98” led to rebellion, 
secession, and civil war, and to rioting 
and murder in the streets of our cities. 
Replace the Democratic party in power, 
and we shall see repeated all that fol- 
lowed from that party’s anger when the 
North refused to permit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into all the free States. 
That was the specific end at which 
the Northern branch of the Democracy 
aimed in 1860, and they hoped to gain 
it by alarming that large class of use- 
less citizens who are known as “timid 
men,” and who would have sold even 
their own small souls at less than their 
value, — if anything less than that can 
be imagined, — rather than consent to 
make war on the slaveholders. It was 
fortunate for the country that this class 
of men, though numerous, became of 
no account, except to be taxed, as 
soon as a patriotic spirit was roused. 
The same cowardice that would have 
made them most useful instruments in 
the hands of the destructive Democ- 
racy, acting in accordance with the 
“principles of 798,” caused them to 
side with patriots as soon as it was 
clear that the country was not to be 
destroyed without a fight for its pres- 
ervation. The Democracy were cowed 
by the exhibition of popular feeling that 
followed from the taking of Fort Sum- 
ter, and had for the moment to aban- 
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don the open advocacy of their prin- 
ciples; and during that moment they 
lost the support of the “timid men,” 
never to regain it in full, though it was 
given to them again in part whenever 
the rebels made an unusually good hit 
in the field. ‘Had the people been cold 
when the flag went down that had float- 
ed over Fort Sumter, nine tenths of the 
Democrats would have gone over to 
the enemy openly, as they were already 
with him in their hearts. 

Virginia went almost as far in sup- 
port of rebellion in 1798-99 as South 
Carolina went some sixty years later. 
She sought to obtain the co-operation 
of other States, to which she sent her 
resolutions of rebellion; and she “col- 
lected arms, and made other prepa- 
rations to repel force by force,” her 
intention being to wage war against 
the general government. That she did 
not go as far as South Carolina saw 
fit to go, at the close of 1860, was 
owing to the fact that she received no 
such assurances of assistance as the 
latter obtained. The Old Dominion 
could get no promise that, if she would. 
go over Niagara, there would be many 
fools to follow her. The Palmetto State 
was given to understand that her lead 
to destruction would be followed hand- 
somely,—and over she went. More- 
over, the men leading Virginia on the 
road to ruin soon saw that it was 
possible to obtain possession of the 
general government, which they could 
manage to their liking. As they were 
not fools,—as they did not bear any 
mental resemblance to those Demo- 
crats who threw away national power 
in 1860, — they resolved, before making 
treasonable things of their rebellious 
words, upon a vigorous effort to pull 
down Mr. Adams, and to place Mr. 
Jefferson in the Presidential chair. 
They succeeded in preventing Mr. 
Adams’s re-election, but the House of 
Representatives had to decide whether 
Mr. Jefferson or Colonel Burr should 
be his successor; and had that body 
made Colonel Burr President, the 
Southern Democracy would have re- 
sisted his government, though he would 
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have been as legally elected to the 
national chief magistracy as Mr. Jeffer- 
son himself was elected in February, 
1801. Not only was it necessary that 
the Democrats should triumph, if the 
country’s peace was to be preserved, 
but it was equally necessary that Mr. 
Jefferson should be made President. 
Yet it was to Colonel Burr that the 
party owed its victory. His peculiar 
labors secured for it the electoral votes 
of New York; the giving of which for 
the Federal party’s candidates would 
have secured Mr. Adams a second 
term, and bestowed the Vice-Presi- 
dency on Mr. Pinckney. 

The success of the Democracy, in 
1801, was final, as against the Federal 
party of the first generation of the 
Republic under the existing Constitu- 
tion. For twenty-four years they held 
the Presidency, the Presidents being 
all Southern men and Virginians. 
Therefore they were under no temp- 
tation to resist the national govern- 
ment. Mr. J. Q. Adams became Pres- 
ident in 1825; and he, being a North- 
ern man, encountered a bitter and an 
unprincipled opposition, though his 
administration was one of the most 
constitutional character, no attacks 
being made on the States. But the 
Democracy had declared, through the 
mouth of one of their leaders, that Mr. 
Adams’s administration must be “ put 
down, though it were as pure as the 
angels which stand at the right hand 
of God,” and they acted in accord- 
ance with this strong declaration. The 
celebrated Rufus King, then a Senator 
from New York, brought forward a 
resolution to provide that, after the 
payment of the public debt, the net 
proceeds from the sales of the public 
lands should be appropriated in aid of 
the emancipation of slaves and the colo- 
nization of colored persons, when such 
action should be allowed by the laws of 
the States. The Democracy, —at that 
time trying to make an arrangement 
with Ingland for the return of slaves 
who should seek refuge in Canada, — 
took up this matter as if it were an 
attack on human liberty ; and they 
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made the administration responsible 
for what Mr. King had done on his 
own responsibility. The matter was 
also taken up by Southern legislatures, 
and as much was said about the med- 
dling of fanatics with the local rights 
of Southern States as ever was said 
twenty years later, when Mr. Garrison 
had become a power in the land. 
Governor Troup, who will be remem- 
bered by some of our readers as an 
insatiable fire-eater, spoke most fierce- 
ly on the subject in a message to the 
Legislature of Georgia, which body 
he entreated “to temporize no lon- 
ger.” “IT entreat you,” he proceeded 
to say, “most sincerely, now that it 
is not too late to step forth, and hav- 
ing exhausted the argument, to stand 
by your arms.” This message was 
referred to a committee of fire-eaters, 
who responded: “The hour is come, 
or is rapidly approaching, when the 
States, from Virginia to Georgia, from 
Missouri to Louisiana, must confed- 
erate, and as one man say to the 
Union: ‘We will no longer submit our 
retained rights to the snivelling insinua- 
tions of bad men on the floor of Con- 
gress,’ and to ‘the decision of judicial 
benches.’ ‘As Athens, as Sparta, as 
Rome was, we will be: they held slaves ; 
we hold them.’”” ‘This inflammatory 
nonsense was greatly applauded by the 
Democracy, who were ever glad to see 
attacks made on the general govern- 
ment when it was not in the hands of 
their chiefs. 

Governor Troup, with the approval of 
the Democracy, resisted the general 
government when it protected the In- 
dians whose lands were sought by 
Georgians. He went to the very verge 
of treason, if he did not actually step 
over the thin line that separates the 
loyalist from the traitor. But govern- 
ment refused to be governed by the 
mad governor, and enforced its decrees, 
much to the disgust of all Democrats, 
whose creed it is that a State can do no 
wrong,— unless it be an anti-Democratic 
Northern State, which changes the mor- 
al and legal bearings of the question 
altogether. 
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During Mr. Adams’s term of service, 
the nullification movement began, and 
plots were formed in South Carolina 
for the dissolution of the Union. It 
originated in hostility to a protective 
tariff, and would have become important 
as early as 1828, had not Mr. Adams 
failed of a re-election that year. Sup- 
posing that General Jackson was more 
friendly to their views than Mr. Adams 
was, and expecting to have control of 
the national government after the Gen- 
eral’s inauguration as President of the 
United States, the Carolinian leaders, 
most of whom were men of great talents, 
would not allow the question to proceed 
to extremities in 1828. President Jack- 
son not only did not do what they ex- 
pected of him, but he did many things 
adversely to them and their personal 
interests, that no one could have counted 
upon. He quarrelled with Mr. Calhoun, 
who had expected to be his successor 
in the Presidential chair. This quar- 
rel precipitated rebellion. South Caro- 
lina prepared to nullify the laws of the 
nation, which differed in nothing es- 
sential from rebellion; and the Presi- 
dent prepared to flog her back to her 
duty. His vast personal popularity 
made him the best possible champion 
of the national cause; and had he 
led the Democrats against the Caro- 
linians, they would have had to pitch 
to the dogs State rights, and “ the prin- 
ciples of ’98,” and all the rest of that 
budget of anarchical fancies which 
makes up what long has been known 
as “ Democratic principles.” Those 
principles have survived all the attacks 
that have been made on them. They 
have outlived the defeats of 1840 and 
1848, and also the far greater defeats 
they met with on the bloody battle-fields 
of 1861-1865 ; but they could not have 
survived the attacks that would have 
been made upon them by the Democrats 
themselves, had Andrew Jackson been 
permitted to lead his party against the 
nullifiers. Unfortunately, Mr. Clay was 
enabled to patch up a compromise, — 
the famous Compromise of 1833, — 
through the temporary success of which 
the inevitable quarrel was postponed for 
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about twenty-eight years. This was 
exactly the worst thing that could have 
happened, for it was highly necessary 
that the Democratic party should be 
blooded in a war against Southern reb- 
els. Then they would have become 
as good Federalists as even Washington 
could have desired to see them,— as 
good Federalistsas James Madison him- 
self could have wished to see them 
when, speaking of New York’s propo- 
sition to enter the Union with the 
reserved right to leave it whenever she 
should think proper to do so, he said, 
“The Constitution requires an adoption 
i toto, AND FOREVER,” —and that a 
State could wo¢ enter the Union as 
New York wished to enter it. Not 
only, however, was the Democratic 
party prevented from being placed in 
an attitude of intense hostility to its 
disorganizing dogmas by the success of 
Mr. Clay’s compromise, but from that 
time it began to show a fondness for 
Southern ideas that never had been 
known to the Jefiersonian Democracy. 
Beginning to change about 1835, it 
changed fast, and marched far in its 
desire to get out of sight and hearing 
of what it had done, under the grand 
lead of President Jackson, against trai- 
tors and treason. It was heartily 
ashamed of the best thing to be found 
in its history. In fact, it was not the 
Democratic party that put down nullifi- 
cation, but Andrew Jackson, who stands . 
out as honorably and brightly in con- 
trast with most of the Democrats of 
1832-1833, as John Knox stands out 
in contrast with the Scottish reforming 
nobility of three hundred years ago. 
Had Mr. Adams been re-elected in 1828— 
29, nullification would have been a suc- 
cess; for the Democrats would have 
sided with the rebels, who did not go 
in the least beyond the doctrines laid 
down in “the resolutions of ’98.” As 
it was, almost the whole of the two 
opposition parties —the National Re- 
publicans and the Anti-Masons, —ral- 
lied to the support of President Jackson, 
by whom they had just been beaten badly 
in a great national contest. The lead- 
ing champion of the Union cause, and as 
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such peculiarly honored by President 
Jackson, was Mr. Webster, then at the 
height of his fame; and he spoke the 
Union sentiments of the opposition in 
words that will perish only with the 
language. Such is the difference be- 
tween American parties. The Democ- 
racy sides ever with the enemies of the 
country, ifit happens to be out of pow- 
er, while men of other political views 
give their support to a Democratic 
government when it is assailed by 
traitors. Had there been a revolt at 
the beginning of Mr. Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, he could have counted as 
surely on Republican support as on 
that of the men who had voted for him ; 
how the Democrats bore themselves 
toward President Lincoln is matter of 
history. Their conduct was in strict 
accordance with the “resolutions of 
98,” the Democratic book of rebellion. 

No opportunity was afforded for a 
Democratic revolt for many years after 
1833. The Whigs came into power in 
1841, but the early death of President 
Harrison placed the government in the 
hands of the South, in the person of 
President Tyler. Thencame the Demo- 
cratic administration of President Polk. 
An attempt was made to effect seces- 
sion under the Whiggish administration 
of President Taylor, but that stern sol- 
dier soon let the secessionists know 
that they would find another Jackson 
in him. His death was a great mis- 
fortune, for he was prepared to stamp 
out rebellion ; and his successor, Presi- 
dent Fillmore, was a mere tool in the 
hands of the South, though it is said he 
behaved with spirit toward South Caro- 
lina, who was as ready to secede in 
1850 as she was ten years later. The 
administrations of Pierce and Buchanan, 
being of the ultra-Democratic order, 
were not troubled by the action of reb- 
els. True, the secession Rebellion 
began while Mr. Buchanan was Presi- 
dent, but he did nothing to prevent the 
success of the Rebels, though he might 
have reduced them to despair by the 
firm use of his constitutional powers. 
He bore himself as the head of the 
Democratic party, not as the chief 
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magistrate of the Republic. Not what 
would be useful to the country, but 
what would be beneficial to the Demo- 
cratic party, was that to which he gave 
his thoughts ; and, whether such was 
his intention or not, his course was, in 
almost every respect, precisely what 
the Rebels would have dictated had he 
done them the honor to consult them 
in regard to their exact wishes. The 
Southern members of his Cabinet were 
regular conspirators, and deserved well 
of the Rebels, who never could have 
opened /hezy “national” career so ad- 
vantageously had they not had such 
powerful friends at court. Cobb, Thomp- 
son, and Floyd were three of the most 
expert rogues that ever conspired ; 
and there is really something sublime 
in the audacity of their action,— cabi- 
net officers taking the lead in destroy- 
ing the government, of which they were 
the most prominent members after 
the President himself! The conduct 
of these men—the three greatest 
scoundrels that ever figured even in 
American politics —shows how loose- 
ly the sentiment of honor is held by 
the ruling Southern Democratic poli- 
ticians. It was at one time supposed 
that Toucey, of the Navy Department, 
was as bad as either of the Southern 
men in Buchanan’s Cabinet; but time 
has made it clear that he was not the 
equal of even the least rogue of the 
three. His intentions may have been 
bad enough, but capacity and courage 
were wanting to make him perfectly 
useful to the Democracy. Poor old 
General Cass, who was seventy-eight 
when South Carolina rebelled, seems 
to have been the tool of his Southern 
Cabinet associates, and never to have 
suspected, till suspicion became use- 
less, that they were in earnest when 
they talked treason. He thought it all 
a trick, a part of the political play. 
The entire picture is a shocking one, — 
the government of a mighty nation 
taking the principal part in the foul 
and treacherous business of destroying 
it; for such was the part of the Bu- 
chanan administration during the great- 
er part of the last year of its existence. 
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The very agency that was relied upon 
for protection against conspirators was 
itself in the conspiracy! Yet what was 
then seen is what the country must ex- 
pect to see repeated, should the Demo- 
cratic party now be restored to power, 
and should it afterward be found neces- 
sary to displace it because of its evil 
doing. 

Mr. Buchanan has written a book to 
show that he ought not to be blamed 
for the occurrence of the Rebellion. 
He cannot be complimented on the 
success of his argument. He mentions 
that General Scott stated, on the 30th 
of October, 1860, that there were but five 
companies of Regulars (four hundred 
men) available for garrisoning the South- 
ern ports. This was, indeed, a bad state 
of things; but it might have been 
worse, for if those five companies had 
been placed in the Charleston forts, 
and two or three small armed steam- 
boats had been sent to Charleston 
Harbor, there would have been no Re- 
bellion. Everything then depended 
upon the action of South Carolina, and 
that State would not have seceded 
had government thrown men into the 
Charleston forts, with orders to fire on 
all parties that should have attempted to 
raise works against those forts. As to 
the four hundred available men, it would 
have been easy to double their number 
by recruiting sailors, who would have 
been as useful as regular artillerists in 
the working of great guns. A thousand 
sailors could have been got in a day in 
our seaports. Not one of the Southern 
States would have seceded till South 
Carolina led the way ; and South Caro- 
lina would not have Jed the way had 
government been firm with her, and 
made her understand that any action 
directed against the forts would be met 
by adequate resistance. This is the 
conclusion derived from her course. 
She did not secede till the 20th of De- 
cember, 1860, more than six weeks after 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Pres- 
idency, nor till she had received solemn 
and official assurance from President 
Buchanan that no opposition should be 
made to her action in seceding. On 
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the 3d of December, 1860, Mr. Bu- 
chanan sent his last annual message to 
Congress, in which he discussed the 
state of affairs at length ; and in course 
of the message occurs this remarkable 
passage: “ The question fairly stated 
is,‘ Has the Constitution delegated to 
Congress the power to coerce a State 
into submission which is attempting to 
withdraw, or has actually withdrawn, 
from the confederacy?’ If answered 
in the affirmative, it must be on the 
principle that the power has been con- 
ferred upon Congress to make war 
against a State. After much serious 
reflection, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that no such power has been 
delegated to Congress, or to any other 
department of the Federal govern- 
ment. It is manifest, upon an inspec- 
tion of the Constitution, that this is 
not among the specific and enumerated 
powers granted to Congress; and it is 
equally apparent that its exercise is 
not ‘necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution ’ any one of these powers. 
So far from this power having been 
delegated to Congress, it was express- 
ly refused by the Convention which 
framed the Constitution.” This was 
a letter of license to South Carolina. 
It announced to her that she should 
not be molested while seeking the 
Union’s destruction, and that. she 
might besiege the Charleston forts 
without drawing a shot from one of 
their guns. Accordingly, in seventeen 
days after the President of the United 
States had advised her of the vitally 
important fact that he should not offer 
opposition to any action she might take 
for the promotion of rebellion, South 
Carolina seceded ; and soon had such 
works raised that it became difficult, 
if not impossible, to send men and 
munitions to the assistance of the 
feeble force in Sumter, the only fort over 
which the national banner was flying 
at the opening of the year 1861. The 
Democratic press approved of what 
the President had said in support of 
the position that government had no 
constitutional power “ to coerce a State 
into submission which is attempting to 
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withdraw, or has actually withdrawn, 
from the confederacy.” The Demo- 
cratic party approved of it. They all 
— President, journalists, and party — 
acted in a perfectly consistent manner. 
The President had done no more than 
to set forth the old Democratic doctrine 
neatly and concisely. He expounded 
“the resolutions of ’98,” and he could 
have done no less, and retained his 
political position, unless he had re- 
mained silent; and that was scarcely 
possible, considering the state of things 
at the close of 1860. The facts are 
deeply interesting: because they show, 
first, what is ie logical consequence 
of the Democratic theory of govern- 
ment, namely, the right of any and 
every State to withdraw from the 
Union, with or without cause; and, 
‘secondly, what the American people 
would have to expect should the Demo- 
cratic party regain that power which 
they so grossly abused in 1860. If 
South Carolina had the right to secede 
in 1860, because, as she said, slavery’s 
safety was threatened, she will have 
the right to secede in 1872, because 
slavery was abolished — violently abol- 
ished —by the national government; 
and should there be a Democratic 
President in December, 1872, he would 
act as Mr. Buchanan acted in 1860, 
and. his conduct would be in strict 
accordance with Democratic principles. 
If the American people choose to or- 
ganize anarchy, and make it perma- 
nent, they will restore power to the 
Democracy; if they wish for peace, 
they will take care to keep power and 
the Democracy forever apart. 

The most convincing evidence in 
support of the assertion that the Demo- 
cratic party is a destructive party, and 
that it will seek the overthrow of the 
national government, whenever it is 
not allowed to control it, is found in 
the political history of the year pre- 
ceding the secession war, and in the 
history of the early part of that con- 
flict. The Democratic party, deliber- 
ately and of settled purpose, prepared 
the way for civil war, and then, as 
coolly, plunged’ the country into the 
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terrible gulf. There could have been 
no resistance made to the will of the 
American people constitutionally ex- 
pressed at the national election of 1860, 
had not the Democratic party en- 
couraged traitors to take up arms, and 
had it not so borne itself as to furnish 
to the Southern secessionists what 
they believed to be sufficient cause for 
resistance, and on the occurrence of 
which, they had long and often said, 
their States would “throw themselves 
on their reserved rights.” Had the 
Democratic party done merely its duty 
as a party, and yet entirely disregarded 
the duty of each and all its members 
to the country, that occasion for the 
Rebellion, which the secessionists as- 
serted was fairly found in Mr. Lincoln’s 
election to the Presidency by North- 
ern votes alone, never would have been 
afforded them ; for up to the month of 
April, 1860, the Republican party had 
not even the remotest chance of suc- 
ceeding in the nineteenth Presidential 
election, then so near at hand; and 
without the success of the Republicans 
at that election, not even South Caro- 
lina could have ventured upon rebel- 
lion, or, if she had rebelled, she would 
not have found one Southern State so 
mad as to follow her insane example. 
It was necessary, in order to carry out 
the conspiracy formed by the destruc- 
tive Democracy, that the Democratic 
party should be beaten in 1860; and, 
as every well-informed man knew that 
it could not, if united, be beaten at the 
polls, it was arranged that it should be 
divided, and its strength reduced to 
weakness, at the very opening of the 
political campaign. As it sometimes 
happens in war, that an army is pur- 
posely sacrificed in order that a particu- 
lar diplomatic end may be effected ; so 
was the Democratic party sacrificed in 
1860, in order that a certain purpose 
of its leaders might speedily be accom- 
plished. That those leaders did not 
achieve their purpose no more estab- 
lishes their innocence than the loss of 
his stake by a gamester proves that 
he never risked it. Their intentions 
were the worst possible; but their pow- 
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€r was not equal to their will, and, in- 
stead of accomplishing the specific end 
at which they aimed, they had to con- 
tent themselves with causing the loss 
of half a million lives, the expenditure 
of six or seven thousand millions of 
dollars, the creation of an indefinite 
amount of trouble and sorrow and gen- 
eral misery, and the complete defeat of 
their Southern friends and allies in 
the field. They used everybody ill, but 
they used the slaveholders worst of all; 
and it is strange that the latter should 
be so ready to renew an alliance that 
once was the cause of their overthrow. 
We can account for their readiness to 
forgive the treacherous Democracy, — 
false alike to the North and to the 
South, — only by supposing they are 
anxious to revenge themselves on the 
men who overthrew them in war. Be- 
lieving themselves to be an aristocra- 
cy, they feel themselves disgraced, not 
merely because they were beaten, but 
because they were beaten by mechanics, 
laborers, fishermen, pedlers, traders, and 
others of the “lower classes.” To be 
beaten may be the lot of the bravest 
and best men, they argue, and there 
have been very few of the greatest of 
soldiers, from Hannibal to Napoleon, 
who have not drank deeply of the cup 
of defeat; but to be conquered by 
“the rabble,” as they consider their 
successful antagonists, is doubly gall- 
ing. They feel as the Austrian chiv- 
alry: felt when it was beaten to the 
ground by the churls of Switzerland. 
They feel as that fierce patrician, Lord 
Ulswater, felt when, though mounted 
and armed, he had been done to death 
by the plebeian Wolfe, who was both 
on foot and unarmed. “0,” said the 
dying aristocrat, “slain! slain in a ditch 
by a base-born hind! 0, bitter, bitter, 
bitter!” Such is the feeling that ani- 
mates the slaveocracy, who would sell 
themselves to Satan for the chance of 
revenge; and who are ready to go 
even a step further, and once more al- 
ly themselves with the Democrats for 
the same purpose. We trust they will 
learn, when the knowledge will not 
be of much service to them, that they 
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have made another of those blunders 
which form the chief illustrations of 
their crazy history of the last fourteen 
years, ever since they revived slavery 
agitation at the beginning of 1854. 
For if they are bent upon having re- 
venge, the American people, who are 
much the stronger party of the two, 
are quite as resolute that they never 
shall sit at that banquet which is said 
to be too exquisite to be served up to 
anybody beneath the gods. They may 
be devoted to vengeance, but we of the 
North are not such sheep as to submit 
our throats to the teeth of wolves, no 
matter how hungry they may be, or 
how urgent is the necessity that they 
should have blood. 

The Charleston Convention, being 
the Jast full Democratic national con- 
vention that met in that old Union 
which the Democratic party destroyed, 
assembled on the 23d of April, 1860. 
There was a fitness in its place of meet- 
ing which could not fail to be noted at 
the time, and the force of which was 
further felt when, a few months later, 
the regular working of Democratic prin- 
ciples led to the secession of South 
Carolina from the Union, and the city 
of Charleston was the scene chosen by 
the first Rebels for their first display of 
madness. Charleston had been named 
for the place of the convention long be- 
fore, in order to show how thoroughly 
the Democracy had given themselves 
up to the rule of their masters, the 
slaveholders, all of whose demands 
they were not only ready to grant, but 
even to anticipate. It is probable that 
the Northern men who insisted on hav- 
ing the convention meet at Charleston 
did so because they believed it would 
be easier to bring over any doubtful 
delegates to the support of slavery on 
slavery’s own ground. If they thought 
the secessionists would be pleased with 
the compliment, and so softened with 
regard to their “ulterior intentions,” 
they were very hopeful, indeed, con- 
sidering what sort of training they 
must have gone through in order to 
attain to distinction in the Democratic 
party. 
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There were four parties in the Charles- 
ton Convention. 1, The Southern se- 
cessionists, pure and simple, who 
sought the dissolution of the Union, 
and said so, distinctly, and who were, 
not- the less, on the best possible 
terms with the leaders of the Northern 
Democracy. 2. The Southern Demo- 
crats who wished to see a Republican 
elected to the Presidency in 1860-61, 
but who as yet were not quite ready to 
dissolve the Union, reserving that as a 
great card, to be played on another day. 
These gentlemen were headed by Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, who expected, and de- 
sired, that Mr. Seward would become 
President of the United States on the 
4th of March, 1861, — as did Mr. Sew- 
ard himself. Mr. Davis was moved 
both by ambition and by hatred to the 
course he pursued. He wished to be- 
come President of the United States in 
1865, and he knew that, were Mr. Sew- 
ard elected in 1860-61, his own pros- 
pects would be greatly improved ; and 
he hated Mr. Douglas, who was the fa- 
vorite of the majority of the delegates, — 
bitterly and vindictively hated him,— 
and was resolute in the determination 
that he should not receive the nomina- 
tion of a united Democracy. 3. The 
Douglas delegates, who were ready to 
do almost anything that would operate 
for the interest of their leader, but who, 
though in a majority, were cut off from 
success through the existence of the 
two-thirdsrule. 4. A number of North- 
ern delegates, who hoped that advan- 
tage would be taken of the prevailing 
troubles to bring about such changes, 
under the name of ‘‘compromise,” as 
should legalize slavery in all the free 
States, and in that way accomplish two 
things: first, the soothing of the South ; 
and, secondly, the permanent ascen- 
dency of the Democratic party through 
its union with slaveholders. Had these 
delegates been patriots as well as parti- 
sans, they would, after the usual amount 
of wrangling, have stopped such child’s 
play, and gone seriously to work, in 
order to prevent the coming of civil 
war upon the country. They could not 
have sinned in ignorance, for they had 
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said, ten thousand times, that the elec- 
tion of any Republican to the Presi- 
dency — Mr. Lincoln was not nomi- 
nated till June, 1860 —certainly would 
lead to a dissolution of the Union, and 
they could not have expected that that 
would be quietly allowed ; and yet they 
took the only course that made the 
election of a Republican to the Presi- 
dency, and of Republican majorities in 
Congress, possible! They quarrelled 
among themselves as fiercely as if they 
had been a convention of old Whigs, 
or older Federalists, and not the flower 
of the Democratic party, —a party re- 
nowned for the astuteness of its man- 
agement, a party which never before had 
allowed its representatives to do more 
fighting among themselves than was 
necessary for the promotion of pure 
fraternal feeling. Had they been wise 
men, and as such desirous of keeping 
their country free from the evils of war, 
they would have postponed their private 
disputes to a more convenient season, 
and, dropping their chief aspirants to 
the Presidency, would have nominated 
a new man, for whose support all the 
forces of their party could have been 
combined, and who would have been 
chosen by a far greater vote than that 
to which Mr. Buchanan owed his elec- 
tion four years earlier. Such was their 
duty, according to the views they were 
loud in promulgating; but their duty 
was the last thing they thought of do- 
ing. They quarrelled to extremity, and 
the Charleston Convention was pur- 
‘posely broken up, in order that the 
treasonable purposes of some Demo- 
cratic leaders, and the ambitious pur- 
poses of others, might be promoted. 
As the secessionists were the most 
resolute and determined of these men, 
—the Jacobins of the Democracy, — 
they had their own way, and made use 
of the Democratic party and of the 
Democratic administration to help bring 
about a dissolution of the Union. The 
course of the men who composed the 
Charleston Convention — the represent- 
ative men of their party— forcibly 
illustrates the position that the Democ- 
racy constitutes a destructive political 
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organization, and therefore is unfit to 
be intrusted with the work of govern- 
ment. Hostile. to the Union from its 
origin, and from the character of its 
principles, it should be relegated to the 
‘cold shade” of opposition, and forbid- 
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den to concern itself with the business 
of administration. It is faithful only 
to itself, and such selfish fidelity com- 
pels it to be false to the nation in which 
for years it claimed to be the sole na- 
tional and constitutional organization. 
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HE eighteenth century has be- 

queathed to us one work which 
embodies in itself the spirit of the cen- 
tury, —thatis the Encyclopédie. There 
are, of course, other works of that epoch 
more perfect, or nearer that perfection 
which was always the aim of its great 
authors. These are, however, the works 
of individual authors, and they give us 
only the labors of each author sepa- 
rately, while the Lvcyclopédie gives us 
the picture of an age which was one of 
the most important in the history of the 
world. With the subsidence of the bit- 
ter quarrels that characterized the pub- 
lication of the Zucyclopédie, not a little 
of the popular interest in the work has 
ceased. It remains, however, the in- 
tellectual fortress of its epoch, and al- 
though its defenders and its besiegers 
have lost much of their heat and ardor, 
it is not because the world of letters is 
grown more just or more peaceful, but 
because there are new fields of battle 
on which the warlike intellects of our 
own day find plenty to try their mettle. 
The Lucyclopédie may well be read 
to-day, not for the interest of novelty 
which it once possessed, but for its im- 
portance in the history of literature and 
philosophy. 

There is no recent summary of the 
lives of the Lucyclopédistes ; for the 
most part they are obscure men; and 
without going as far as Lebas (Diction- 
naire Encyclopédique de la France,— 
forming part of Didot’s Unzwers Pitto- 
vesgue) in depreciating them, or as far 
as Lord Brougham in extolling them, 
it is doubtful whether there is any- 
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where an exact account of all of them. 
Indeed, many of the numerous contrib- 
utors wrote only an article or two; the 
Biographie Universelle probably con- 
tains all that is worth knowing of the 
principal writers, and Grimm's corre- 
spondence tells a thousand stories and 
anecdotes about these. D’Alembert 
and Voltaire are treated especially by 
Brougham in his “Men of Letters and 
Science,” but it is in a merely popular 
way. It is not easy anywhere to obtain 
satisfactory and direct reference to au- 
thorities on the subject; but perhaps 
the lives of the three great chiefs, Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, and Diderot, cover 
all the necessary grounds of knowledge 
with regard to their followers. 

Two new works of interest, if not of 
authority, have appeared within this 
year, and each in its way is worth at- 
tention, and is sure to command it, as 
showing the hold which the Zucyclopé- 
distes still have on art and letters. 
Fichel, the cleverest painter in the 
newest school of French genre, has: 
lately given us a capital picture, Les 
Encyclopédistes,—a group of the fa- 
mous men of that large family, —in a 
library with the furniture, dress, and 
appointments of the period. Some of 
the faces are familiar to us even here, 
— Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, —and the others have 
also the sharp lines and speaking fea- 
tures of truthful portraits. A desire 
to find out the unnamed persons in the 
painting first caused the inquiry into 
the subject, which now takes this shape. 
Almost at the same time that Fichel’s 
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picture was given to the world, the 
Librairie Internationale in Paris pub- 
lished Les Encyclopédistes, leurs Tra- 
vaux, leurs Doctrines, et leur Influence, 
par Pascal Duprat,—a readable and 
attractive volumé of nearly two hun- 
dred pages. It tells the story of the 
Encyclopédie, tne political and moral 
state of France when it began, the in- 
cidents of its publication, and, sketch- 
ing the authors who took part in its 
composition, explains its object and 
plan, its general spirit, its philosophical 
doctrine, its politics, its political econ- 
omy, its influence on the eighteenth 
century, and the French Revolution, 
its opponents then and its value now. 
All this is done briefly, clearly, and 
well by one of the lesser lights of 
French letters, who, however, reflects 
fairly enough the influence, powerful 
alike for good and bad, which the En- 
cyclopedists still continue to exert. 

It is of course generally known that 
the Lucyclopédie was nota proles sine 
matre, as Montesquieu vaunted, but a 
translation and expansion of Cham- 
bers’s “ Cyclopedia,” which was note- 
worthy, simply because the title, bor- 
rowed from the Greek, was then for 
the first time applied to modern lit- 
erature. It had been used, for the 
first time in the sixteenth century, by 
Ringelberg, in his “*Cyclopzedia,” print- 
ed at Basle in 1541; then by Paul 
Scalich, in his “ Encyclopedia,” Basle, 
1599; by Martinus, in his /dea me- 
thodice et brevis Encyclopedia sive ad- 
umbratio Universitatis, Herborn, 1606; 
and by Alsted, in his “ Encyclopa- 
dia,” Herborn, 1620. These were all 
written in Latin, each by its own sin- 
gle author, and with a limited field. 
Chambers, a century later, at Dublin, 
1728, produced a work vastly beyond 
all his predecessors in merit; but it 
was perhaps the greatest triumph of 
his work, that it gained such favor as 
to command the labor of men like Di- 
derot and his brethren in the task of 
reproducing it in French. 

It was in 1750 that the Prospectus, 
written by Diderot, announced the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Zucy- 
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clopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers, par une 
Sociclé des Gens de Letires. D’ Alembert 
wrote the Preliminary Discourse, and 
these papers give the key-note of the 
work itself. But, after all, the Encyclo- 
pedists were not the discoverers of a 
new world of letters and philosophy, 
in spite of their fond belief and loud 
proclamation of that fact. They were 
the last product of a long intellectual 
cultivation, of a gradual development 
of principles which culminated in the 
great French Revolution, and which in- 
cluded Church and State, politics, relig- 
ion, letters, in France, in Europe, and 
in almost the whole modern and civil- 
ized world. It was a revolution which 
began at least with Bacon, was ad- 
vanced by Hobbes, was furthered by 
Locke, and was brought to its social 
and scientific results in France. In 
that country the philosophy of Des- 
cartes was taught by the Jansenists, by 
Arnauld, Pascal, and Nicole; yet the 
Church, which by its oppression limited 
their power, was one of the first in- 
stitutions to suffer by its gradual de- 
cline. The interweaving of English 
and French philosophy runs through a 
long course of years and events. France 
sought in England what it wanted, what 
of its own strength it could never at- 
tain, —first, philsophical culture, next, 
political principles. England received 
from France the influence of some of 
the greatest minds of modern philoso- 
phy, but each drew from the other 
much of the doctrine which charac- 
terized the nation for over a century. 
Toland, Tindal, Collins, Shaftesbury, 
Wollaston, and, last and greatest of 
all, Bolingbroke, reflected the tone and 
temper of French philosophy, with its 
grace of style, and charm of clearness, 
— next best to truth. 

It was in his exile at Touraine, 
after the death of Queen Anne, that 
Bolingbroke met Voltaire, found in 
him intelligence and inclination, and 
inspired him to become the apostle of 
a new philosophy of pure reason. It 
was Voltaire’s journey to and residence 
in England that brought him into 
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close intimacy with the Freethinkers 
there. About the same time, Mon- 
tesquieu made his studies in England 
of the English Constitution, as a 
preparation for his greater work. It 
was the reverence which Voltaire saw 
exhibited in England for Newton at 
the time of his almost royal funeral 
in 1727, that led him to study New- 
ton’s physical theories and to translate 
them into French. He felt all the 
more strongly from the contrast of 
English liberty the weight imposed in 
his own country by heavy despotism, 
official corruption, the censorship, and 
all the burdens put on_ intellectual 
freedom. He worked courageously 
and steadily, for a long time alone, 
to produce some change in the phi- 
losophical atmosphere of France. The 
weakening influence and the gradu- 
al decline of political and religious 
power favored the emancipation of 
the spirits hitherto held in check. 
New ideas began to show themselves, 
and literature spread them throughout 
France. Authors became a power, 
and showed it by adopting the name 
of gens de lettres; they were almost 
a fourth estate. Literature ceased to 
be a pompous luxury of the great; it 
gave up its solemn, measured steps ; 
it threw off the elegance and_ perfec- 
tion at which it had hitherto always 
striven as essentials; but in becoming 
light and even frivolous in form, it be- 
came popular in itself and powerful in 
forming public opinion, and then it 
was that the Lucyclopédie was an- 
nounced. 

A year’s advertisement of Diderot’s 
circular produced four thousand sub- 
scriptions of two hundred dollars each, 
—a prodigious price for the time. The 
first and second volume followed in 
rapid succession, and the world of let- 
ters and philosophy was fired with the 
quarrels that grew out of them. The 
Jesuits and the Jansenists suspended 
their own quarrels and joined forces to 
attack a common enemy, for as such 
they looked on the authors of the Zv- 
cyclopédie. And yet the two volumes 
were written with great moderation ; 
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and the articles on religious questions 
carefully avoided all theological discus- 
sions. Nevertheless, they were bitterly 
attacked, and finally the publication 
was suspended by the government. 
Diderot and his associates, however, 
knew where to look for help, and they 
found it in the right quarter. 

Mme. de Chateauxroux belonged to 
that honest and virtuous family of Nesle 
which had already furnished Louis XV. 
with two mistresses, — Mme. de Mailly 
and Mme. de Vintimille. For four 
years her protection proved sufficient, 
and in that time five volumes appeared 
in which Voltaire and the Lvcyclopédie 
lent each other strength. New success 
brought new attacks, and the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists repeated their as- 
saults, —the one column led by the 
Archbishop of Paris, the other by the 
Advocate-General Joly de Fleury and 
the Parliament. The £ucyclopidie was 
again suspended, and with it the privi- 
lege of publication. It was made the 
target for unnumbered pamphlets, and 
the subject of a comedy, Les Philo- 
sophes, by Palissot. Then came the 
loss of D’Alembert, and with him of 
many of the contributors. Diderot, 
however, found in Voltaire an ally 
worth all that had abandoned hint. 
For eight years they worked together, 
first to prepare material for future vol- 
umes, and next to gain the privilege of 
publishing them. At last, and again by 
help of a woman, and that woman the 
king’s mistress, —this time Mme. de 
Pompadour, — the privilege was re- 
newed, but still with a loss of some of 
its earlier and exclusive rights. How- 
ever, in 1765 the work again began, 
and in 1771 it was completed, making 
seventeen volumes of text, and eleven 
of plates; and in 1776 and 1777 five 
volumes of supplement were printed, 
nominally, at least, in Amsterdam, and 
the great work was then peacefully con- 
cluded. : 

In looking over this great work, and 
its army of authors, —not much short 
of a hundred, — two names are specially 
distinguishable, — Diderot in all that 
relates to philosophy, D’Alembert in 
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all that relates to science. D’Alembert, 
too, has the credit of having gained Vol- 
taire to their aid, and from the fifth 
volume on he furnished nearly all the 
articles on literature, beginning with 
the word “esprit,” — fout a propos pour 
se difinir hii-méme/ But his labor did 
not nearly end with that which was 
printed in the successive volumes: his 
correspondence shows untiring zeal, in- 
terest, and activity on behalf of the 
work which in his eyes was big with 
the fate of the eighteenth century. 
Rousseau, on the other hand, wrote 
only two articles, — one on Music, the 
other on Political Economy, and shone 
in neither. Montesquieu, too, appeared 
but once ; but his works preceded and 
helped to make the Lxcyclopédie, while 
the Encyclopédie helped to make the 
success of those writings of Rousseau 
which succeeded it. Buffon, too, was 
one of those we may call the group of 
the first rank, who lent little but a name 
to the new enterprise. 

Of those of less importance in the 
eyes of the world then, but of more use 
in the work, who stand together on 
another level, there were Duclos, Du- 
fresnoy, Marmontel, Holbach, Turgot, 
Condorcet, and some others of mark in 
their own way and time. A third group 
is made up of the theologians whose 
names and writings appear in the En- 
cyclopadia : put there, it has been sug- 
gested, as the conquerors of Egypt, in 
moving towards the Nile, put in front 
of their army the sacred animals of 
Egypt, — with the hope of allaying the 
prejudices which they could not conquer. 
Morellet, Yvon, De Prades, and Mallet 
were the Abbés of the Encyclopedia ; 
and later Polier, a neighbor and re- 
cruit of Voltaire’s, who claimed the 
merit of softening his theological fury 
and bringing his liberty of thought 
within the reasonable limits of his own. 
But the individual contributors, who 
furnished articles on their own special 
subjects, were among those who gave 
much of its value to the work. The 
art of war was discussed by a professor 
of strategy ; seamanship, by a sailor ; 
salt-works, by a manufacturer ; sugar, 
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by a planter; silks, by a Lyons mer- 
chant; and so in succession through 
every class of articles. There was, 
therefore, a concert of action on the 
part of the intellect of France, an alli- 
ance of literature and science in the 
war for the truth, realizing Bacon’s an- 
ticipation of the time when the world 
would profit by just such men and just 
such measures. This was, however, 
carried on with very irregular steps. 
The two first volumes were wisely re- 
strained in tone, then five volumes were 
published under a permission which 
exacted a somewhat similar limitation ; 
still the spirit of the book improved, al- 
though its most marked features were 
traced rather in subsidiary articles than 
in those of prime importance ; and the 
boldest proposals for political and mor- 
al reform were conveyed in articles on 
grammar or philology. With the eighth 
volume there was almost entire liberty 
of speech; but the editor then in charge 
has his own fears awakened, and did 
not hesitate to lay a sacrilegious hand 
on the articles sent in. A letter of 
Diderot, dated November 12, 1764, be- 
rates his subordinate roundly for his 
treachery. In spite, however, of the mu- 
tilation, the concluding volumes show 
a hearty hatred of existing abuses and 
a zeal for reform, strong protests against 
prejudice, error, and injustice, and 
warm encouragement to every move- 
ment looking to social, moral, or politi- 
cal progress. The writers speak with 
greater elevation, the work takes a 
loftier position, and in its pages can be 
heard the rustling of the storm that 
was then gathering, and was soon to 
break over the devoted head of France. 
It is this that gives it to this day an 
importance that no literary or scientific 
merit alone could have perpetuated. 
The persecutions that environed the 
Encyclopédie gave it its first success ; 
the influences brought to bear upon the 
king, to secure its continued publica- 
tion, gave it value in his eyes and in 
those of the court; it was addressed to 
the nobility and to the better classes, 
because there were no readers in a pub- 
lic which could not read. Its readers 
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were confined necessarily to the ruling 
classes, and its conquests were the 
more efiective on that account. Its 
influence can be traced out step by 
step; the liberty in trade which it ad- 
vocated in 1750 was granted in 1764; 
between 1761 and 1774 Turgot carried 
out in the administration of Limoges 
the reforms which the Zzcyclopédie had 
demanded, — new and better roads, the 
abolition of internal tariffs, military req- 
uisitions, ete., etc. In 1774, when he be- 
came minister of Louis XIV., he ap- 
plied to the kingdom those reforms which 
he had tried in a province. The same 
resistance which the ideas of the Lucy- 
clopédie had met and overcome met 
and overcome Turgot, but the final re- 
sult was the same. Necker, Calonne, 
and Brienne in vain sought to govern 
the nation by other principles. The 
government appealed to the nation by 
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convoking the 7¥ers Eat, and the three 
orders met and told their wishes. It 
was again the plan, the principle, almost 
the text of the Eucyclopédie. In the 
midst of the Revolution the same voice 
could be heard, and it was that voice 
which triumphed over the storm, and 
brought France once more to peace, to 
industry, and to progress, material, in- 
tellectual, political. Those who made 
and the pilot who rode the storm safely 
are all graduates of the schoo] and in- 
doctrinated with the lessons of the Zz- 
cyclopédie. ts opponents and their at- 
tacks are long since forgotten, and the 
weapons with which they were overcome 
are obsolete, but still the fact remains 
that the Encyclopédie was a powerful 
lever with which its authors overturned 
the past and raised the standard of re- 
form for the future; and this it is that 
gives it value even in our own day. 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lessings Nathan the Wise. Translated 
from the German by Miss EL.En 
FROTHINGHAM. 1 vol. 12mo. New 


York: Leypoldt and Holt. 


‘THE appearance of a new translation of 
Lessing’s master-work is another indica- 
tion of the wide interest that people abroad 
and at home are feeling in the man, the 
like of whom Goethe told Eckermann the 
world needed. The enthusiasm of his 
countrymen would seem to increase as time 
goes by. There is no end of pamphlets 
about him as critic, philosopher, reformer. 
The literature created by the “ Nathan” 
alone, as summed up in Naumann’s recent 
Catalogue raisonné, occupies with the 
merest description of works one hundred 
and twenty-five pages. Germany’s most 
eminent names are on the list of writers 
who have devoted their talent to the inter- 
pretation and spread of Lessing’s ideas. 

Till lately, Lessing has been hardly better 
known in France than here. The “ Nathan” 
was translated there by Friedel and Bonne- 
ville as early as 1783. Twice it has been 
adapted for the stage; once as a versified 
drama in three acts; and once asa “ Comé- 


die Téroique,” whatever that may be, in 
prose. Baron de Barante made a French 
version of it in 1823. Hermann Hirsch at- 
tempted in 1863 the same feat. Three years 
ago, M. Arthur Arnould enlightened the 
Parisians by telling them they would find 
the piece “very childish” as a work of art. 
“ Modern readers,” he says, “ will be aston- 
ished at the simplicity of this revolutionary 
undertaking, at a time when Voltaire was 
filling the whole world with his name and 
ideas.” M. Ernest Fontanés, in his recent 
“ Christianisme Moderne,” a study on Léss- 
ing, has the honor of introducing him to the 
French as “the man who opened in Ger- 
many new paths of religious thought ; than 
whom no one is better fitted to meet the 
taste of our people, no one better qualified 
to make the general public acquainted with 
the problems of theology.” 

“Nathan the Wise ” was translated into 
Dutch by an unknown hand in 1780; into 
Danish, in 1799, by Rahbeck ; into Swed- 
ish, in 1841 ; into Polish, in 1867 ; and into 
Modern Greek, under the title, ““The Wise 
Old Jew of Kaliourgos.” The last version 
was published in 1840. The merit of these 
translations does not concern us now. 
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England showed her appreciation long 
ago. Macaulay pronounced Lessing the 
foremost European critic. As early as r78r 
aversion of “Nathan the Wise,” made by 
R. E. Raspe, was published in London. It 
attracted little notice. Ten years later, in 
1791, William ‘Taylor’s translation ap- 
peared. ‘This version, which was printed 
in the Edinburgh and the Retrospective 
Reviews, reached a second edition in 1805, 
and was afterwards reprinted in Mr. ‘lay- 
lor’s * Historic Survey of German Poetry,” 
London, 1828-1830. Lowndes pronounced 
this ‘fan excellent translation ” ; but it falls 
far short of the best modern standard. A 
third translation of the poem, exceedingly 
literal, by Dr. Adolph Reich, was published 
in London, in 1860 ; and a fourth translation 
was offered in manuscript to Messrs. Ley- 
poldt and Holt, on their announcing a pur- 
pose to include “ Nathan the Wise” in their 
foreign series, along with the Frithiof Saga 
and the Kalevala, the latter translated by 
the late John A. Porter, of Yale College. 

In America Lessing is little known. The 
republication of Stahr’s “Life of Lessing ” 
made the better class of the reading public 
acquainted with his private history and his 
genius. Mr. Lowell’s article in the North 
American Review has eloquently presented 
the man’s claims to honor ; but his master- 
pieces have never found their way to the 
American mind, This is the more singular, 
as Lessing was a modern man. He lived 
far in advance of his own age and his own 
people, and will come into full enjoyment 
of his intellectual existence, towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. He was a 
man, too, for America. He walked large 
over the continent of thought as we do; he 
kept step with those who walk largest. 
His place is with the most enlightened as 
well as the bravest of our liberal teachers. 
The sudden interest jn him proves that he 
is needed, and that he comes to call. In 
the present condition of speculative thought, 
particularly on the subject of religion, his 
contribution of criticism and of faith, of 
sight and of insight, will be the more valu- 
able for having been prepared when and 
where it was,—in the last century, in the 
seclusion of Germany, under the action of 
purely literary powers, within limits that 
gave him every intellectual facility, and shut 
out political and social distractions. His 
thought comes to us in perfect form of art, 
and with the least possible alloy. 

Lessing was a clear, cordial, devout Theist. 
His “ Nathan der Weise” was his confes- 
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Sion of faith. We may say more than this. 
We may call it the confession of faith of 
the modern Theist. At first sight it seems 
to be an effort to decide between the claims 
of the three great religions, — Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. A 
second glance gives assurance that no 
such thought as this could have so much 
as passed across Lessing’s mind. It looks 
as if he meant to harmonize the three relig- 
ions by showing that charity was the heart 
of them all. But this interpretation does 
not satisfy, either. A careful study of the 
poem convinces us that Lessing meditated 
nothing less than an illustration in dramatic 
form of the essence of religion itself, The 
characters represent in all its phases and 
contrasts that quality of self-abnegation 
which is the soul of faith, Engaging as a 
story, vivid as a drama, brilliant as a 
poem, it is very profound and rich as a 
work of religious philosophy. The reading 
of it combines instruction with delight. 

Miss Frothingham undertook her trans- 
lation some years ago, as a work of love, 
and in the same spirit she completed it. 
Its publication was suggested by the an- 
nouncement of a purpose to present the 
poem to the American people. It was sub- 
mitted, prior to acceptance, to the severe 
scrutiny of sharp-eyed critics, good schol- 
ars, and men whose enthusiasm for Les- 
sing made them very jealous of his honor. 
From their hands the manuscript went 
back to the translator’s for final revision. 
The public may, therefore, rest satisfied 
that this is no job work, done to order. 
Miss Frothingham’s version was sclected 
because by competent judges, German as 
well as Inglish, it was considered better 
than any existing translations. 

To say it is perfect would be claiming 
too much. ‘That can never be said. Of 
the correctness of rendering, in some few 
passages, there may be a question; but 
they are passages on whose precise shade 
of meaning German scholars differ. We 
have noticed lines that would have been 
stronger had the phrase been more con- 
densed. Were and there it struck us that 
a more literal rendering would be an im- 
provement. But on the whole the work is 
exceedingly well done. It is faithful and 
elegant. It reads like a piece that was 
originally written in English. To those 
who are uninitiated into the mysteries of 
turning thoughts from one language into an- 
other, the smoothly flowing, bright, poetical 
verse will seem to be the only form of verse 
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that was suited to express the idea, As a 
work of art, inwardly and outwardly, -it 
stands at the head of the series of which it 
forms a part. 

A short account of Lessing’s life and 
labors introduces the poem to the reader. 
An appendix gives, in condensed form, 
Kuno Fischer’s admirable essay on “ Na- 
than the Wise,” for the interest of all 
who may peruse it, and for the instruction 
of all who may wish a deeper interpretation 
of the piece than their own intelligence 
reveals. 


Ohio in the War; her Statesmen, her Gen- 
erals, and Soldiers, By WWITELAW REID. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, and Bald- 
win. (Published by subscription.) 

Ir is so very pleasant to turn from Ohio 
in the last elections to Ohio in the war, that 
we might welcome Mr. Reid’s work, if it had 
no ether attraction, as a relief from the fact 
that certain mean prejudices are still domi- 
nant among otherwise noble and generous 
people. But Mr. Reid approaches us with 
a better claim than this upon the gen- 
eral interest, for it needs no great critical 
acumen to perceive that the history of Ohio 
in the war is also a history of the war, 
since that State gave the nation the great 
generals who gained its battles. The three 
leaders, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, 
whose names come first to mind at the 
mention of the war, as well as McDowell, 
McVherson, Rosecrans, Buell, Mitchell, Gill- 
more, Garfield, Cox, Steedman, Schenck, 
and many other captains only less famous 
than these, were natives of Ohio, while 
McClellan was a resident of Cincinnati, 
and was first appointed to a command by 
the Governor of Ohio. Her rank and 
file, moreover, fought in nearly all the bat- 
tles of the war, and the contribution of 
Ohio to the success of the struggle was, in 
point of numbers alone, very great. Under 
the first call, the State furnished some ten 
thousand men in excess of her quota; and 
when the war ended she had given five 
thousand more than had been asked of 
her, having placed in the field three hun- 
dred and ten thousand men. 

Mr. Reid divides his work of some two 
thousand pages into three parts, of which 
the first is the history of the State during 
the war; the second, biographies of all the 
Ohio generals ; the third, the history of all 
the Ohio regiments and military organ- 
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izations, succinctly but very faithfully stat- 
ing all the great facts in the career of each 
regiment, and presenting in tables a com- 
plete list of all its officers, with the dates of 
their appointment and promotion, discharge 
or death. The whole work seems to us 
very admirably and clearly arranged; but 
neither the first nor the third part requires 
special comment here. The latter has 
great statistical value, and must be prized 
for its faithful record of deeds and names 
heroic enough, but often not famous; the 
former is in great degree the story of 
most other State governments during the 
war, — the story of peace-bred officials 
overwhelmed by a sudden and unprece- 
dented demand for military experience, of 
their rapid education in the main requi- 
sites, and of their rise to the level which 
the people attained with a bound. This 
record is, of course, varied with full notice 
of Mr. Chase’s career as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Stanton’s conduct of the 
War Department ; for the latter Secretary, 
although appointed from Pennsylvania, is a 
native of Ohio. The picturesque episode 
of Morgan’s invasion and capture further 
relieves the accustomed narrative of State 
governmental action. 

In the lives of the Ohio generals, as we 
have hinted, Mr. Reid makes a demand upon 
the interest of readers everywhere, and 
supports this claim with some very ob- 
vious qualifications. He was prominent 
among those bards who sang in telegraph- 
ic despatches and letters of epical length 
the heroic deeds of the war contempora- 
neously with their occurrence, —in other 
words, he was the very well-known war- 
correspondent (‘‘ Agate”) of a Cincinna- 
ti journal; and he writes usually about 
that which he saw, and often about that 
of which he was part. It is a defect of his 
present work, that it sometimes reads too 
much as if even now, after the exigency is 
long past, it had been written amid the 
tumult of the camp upon the correspond- 
ent’s knee, or a canteen, or a drum-head. 
We mean to say that it is sometimes care- 
less in style and loose in form. But it is al- 
ways very Jively narrative ; it is unscrupu- 
lously frank ; and, considering what popular 
histories usually are and have been, it is 
amazingly free from idolatry. Plainly, it is 
Mr. Kinglake among modern historians, 
rather than the Rev. Mr. Abbott or the 
Rev. Mr. Headley, whom Mr. Reid has 
had in mind. If he is at all unjust, it is to- 
wards success, and if he has a particular 
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fondness for any general, it is sure to be 
some one with whom the balance has been 
inclined by popular estimate, if not actual 
event, towards failure. General McClellan, 
it is true, is not one of the gainers by this 
trait of his biographer. We have found 
him nowhere more coldly and unpityingly 
described than in Mr. Reid’s book; and 
perhaps it would be impossible to kindle 
sympathy from the facts of that career, 
which, up to the moment when it closed as 
effectively as if in death, seemed a game of 
persistent self-seeking and constant self- 
losing. But Mr. Reid comes out bravely 
in defence of Rosecrans, and while acknowl- 
edging his ignorance of character, his ten- 
derness towards worthless subordinates, 
and his indisereet pride with superiors, 
vindicates his reputation as a general, and 
certainly endears him to the reader as a 
man. He also arrives at a far more favor- 
able estimate of Buell than that usually 
held, and ranks him, for some reasons, with 
the ablest generals of the war, while he 
awards generous praise to McDowell for 
his most unpopular and unquestionable vir- 
tues and talents. 

Of the three most distinguished Ohio gen- 
erals, Sheridan receives by far the greatest 
share of our author’s liking and admiration ; 
and we are made to see the heroic cavalry- 
man in his higher character of a skilful and 
sagacious military leader, and a firm and 
incorruptible military ruler, It must be con- 
fessed that popular worship does degrade 
its idols a little, in order the better to get 
at them; and it is well to have our eyes 
turned from Sheridan’s ride at Winchester 
to Sheridan’s generalship in sixty-seven 
other battles, and Sheridan’s rule in Texas 
and New Orleans. It is well also to look 
over his brilliant career in Mr. Reid’s book, 
and perceive how few errors have marred 
it, and how generous his instincts have 
always been. He is almost sole among the 
soldiers educated at West Point in having 
had no sympathy for Southern institutions ; 
and, so far as he had been a politician be- 
fore the war, in being liberal and demo- 
cratic-minded, —Irish and Catholic as he 
was by blood and faith. 

The want of equally generous instincts in 
other leaders, and especially in General 
Sherman, finds no palliation in Mr. Reid’s 
book. Full justice is done to Sherman’s 
brilliant and unquestionable military genius, 
and his success is duly applauded, while his 
scarcely less remarkable errors are touched 
with an unsparing hand. The victories of 
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the march to the sea are celebrated, but the 
ravages which Mr. Reid thinks needless 
are freely deplored, and. the depopulation 
of Atlanta bitterly condemned. At the 
close of Sherman’s life, his biographer 
groups his characteristic extravagances and 
inconsistencies of word and deed in a style 
that must be called effective, if nothing 
more. 

As we have shown, Mr. Reid’s is a very 
unusual method of writing popular history, 
but on the whole we are inclined to think it 
an improvement on the old fashion. His 
frankness can do little harm to our heroes, 
and none to the people, who cannot know 
too much of the feclings and prejudices of 
men liable to Presidency. Mr. Reid uses 
the same freedom in speaking of General 
Grant that marks his treatment of Sher- 
man ; but, the man being different, the re- 
sult is different. Still, the biography of 
Grant cannot be called enthusiastic. It is, 
in fact, a very self-possessed estimate of 
that great soldier who snatched from egre- 
gious errors the most surprising successes, 
and who, in passing from defeat to victory, 
was as little elated as he had been cast down, 
We are told that if Grant did more than 
other generals, he also received greater and 
more constant support from the govern- 
ment, and that he achieved many of his 
triumphs, as he achieved his last, more 
by reason of his tremendous odds than his 
military skill. At the same time we are 
continually reminded of his integrity and 
his modesty, his good sense and_ his 
patriotism. Of his political opinions Mr, 
Reid says no more than General Grant 
says himself, and this, as we all know, is 
very little; he simply states that before the 
war Grant’s “sympathies were strongly 
Southern,” and that “since the war his 
feelings have been intensely loyal, but con- 
servative,” and, he might have added, per- 
fectly Congressional. 

We can only refer to Mr. Reid’s biogra- 
phies of Generals Gillmore, McPherson, 
Mitchell, and Garfield as exceedingly in- 
teresting, like those of greater and minor 
generals. Of course, the larger proportion 
of each biography is devoted to the military 
career of its hero; but the earlier events 
and associations that form character are 
also fully noticed. On this more dangerous 
ground Mr. Reid does not often lose his 
footing. He speculates little; and in 
speaking of the boyhood of his heroes, he 
does not consider it necessary to become 
himself puerile. In fact, he is very manly 
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throughout, and we should be very glad to 
see his lives of the Ohio generals, with the 
biographic notices of Chase, Stanton, and 
other Ohio statesmen, published as a work 
for general sale. 


four Years among Spanish Americans. By 
F. HAssaurkgk, late U. S. Minister Resi- 
dent to the Republic of Mcuador. New 
York : Hurd and Houghton. 


Our social and political system is not all 
that patriotism could desire, but it abounds 
in fortunate individual results if nothing 
else, and perhaps such a man as Mr. Has- 
saurek is one of the most striking of these. 
By birth German, and trained in the schools 
of German thought, and then thoroughly 
utilized in the stirring practical life of a 
Western city as a lawyer and a politician, 
—a bold leader of native and adoptive citi- 
zens alike in support of liberal and sincere 
republicanism, —a man at once of specu- 
lative culture and of popular influence, — 
he is worthy of note even in our civilization 
of contrasts and surprises. Few could be 
better qualified to write of another and 
utterly different state of things, and we 
took up this book with expectations which 
have not been disappointed.» Mr. Has- 
saurek is not an enthusiast, but he is as 
generous as he is critical. Wis book 
abounds in entertaining detail concerning 
life in Spanish America, but it is all 
thoroughly digested, and it all leads natu- 
rally to the conclusions at which he arrives. 
If the union of local reporter and philos- 
opher could be conceived of, perhaps that 
idea would best represent Mr. Hassaurek’s 
attitude toward Ecuador, Little is untold 
that we would like to know ; few topics are 
neglected that we would like to think upon. 
This dual character of the book is declared 
in its manner as well as its matter ; the nar- 
rative is sometimes marred by careless or 
local expressions, while the speculative parts 
are notable for their clear and admirable 
English. 

We land with Mr. Hassaurek at the port 
of Guayaquil, and journey with him through 
the tropical coast-lands; we ascend the 
breezy, temperate heights that lead to Mount 
Chimborazo, we pass that famous moun- 
tain and arrive at Quito, where we settle 
down to study of the political, social, and 
religious character of Ecuador, thereafter 
making excursions to interesting places in 
the provinces of the North, Returning to 
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the capital, we review the ground passed 
over in the light of history. This is the 
plan of the book, and there is an agreeable 
shapeliness in all its parts. 

Of the general character of the Spanish 
Americans there was little to tell us that 
was absolutely novel. We had, before 
coming to Mr. Hassaurek’s book, a notion 
of their religious bigotry, their political 
restlessness, their commercial unthrift, their 
social degradation. Nevertheless, it is well 
to know upon his good authority that our 
preconceived notion was not unjust, and 
Mr. Hassaurek keeps our curiosity con- 
stantly pleased while he instructs us as to 
the cause of all this corruption, and vividly 
impresses us with its results, It is an amaz- 
ing spectacle, certainly, that Republic of 
Ecuador (which only differs in degree from 
other South American Republics), with 
its despotic president irregularly elected 
and deposed by revolution, and often 
intrigued in and out of office by sharp- 
tongued, rebellious-minded ladies of the 
capital ; with its barefooted armies of mu- 
lattoes and negroes recruited by press- 
gangs; with its idle, amiable, aristocratic 
white population, having no ambition but 
to make or to unmake some new president, 
and to get into the public offices or be shot 
in the plaza; with its system of forced 
loans, and its habit of plundering the poor 
of their labor and the rich of their money ; 
with its fine state buildings and its territory 
without roads; with its free-born native 
population held in perpetual bondage for 
debt ; with its established religion, and its 
dissolute clergy without political power ; 
with its untrammelied press, of which the 
only member ever mad enough to establish 
a journal opposed to an existing government 
precipitately retired to the fastnesses of the 
Cordillera after his “ first issue,””—it is an 
amazing spectacle, but it is the inevitable 
result of the Spanish colonial system, which 
transported moribund feudalism bodily to 
the New World, and there, shutting out the 
light and air of heaven, and absolutely iso- 
lating it from all modern contact and in- 
fluences, left it full of incurable sins and 
sores to the decay of time. Any one who 
has known Latin civilization in Europe 
feels at every moment, in reading Mr. Has- 
saurek’s book, that it is not democracy which 
is in ruin in miserable Ecuador, but Romish 
Spain; and such a reader will be prompt to 
agree with our author, and with the thinking 
people of Ecuador, that Spain in religion 
and polity, if not in race, must wholly pass 
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away, must succumb under North Ameri- 
can progress, before there can be any hope 
of regeneration for those mock republics of 
the South. 

Mr. Hassaurek describes the whites of 
Quito as very good-natured and hospitable, 
but without strength of character. They are 
in their ignorant way elegant and luxurious ; 
but they are incurably dirty and insincere. 
He notes the intellectual liveliness of the wo; 
men, which strikes most travellers in Spanish 
America, and he defends the ladies of Quito 
against the common charge of immorality, 
declaring them too cautious and too indo- 
lent even for intrigue, though they do con- 
trive to take an active part in political 
conspiracies. They are religious, as in all 
Latin countries ; and. their literature is con- 
fined to such French novels as the Church 
has not forbidden. Our author does not 
despise the small affairs of household econo- 
my, but furnishes a great deal of novel and 
entertaining information about the every- 
day life, in doors and out doors, at Quito, 
which is a city not only without a hotel, 
but, with a population of forty thousand, 
with great wealth, and with abundant dis- 
play, is without public cleanliness, and with- 
out the first means of private decency. 

The portions of Mr. Hassaurek’s book 
which refer to the aboriginal population of 
Ecuador have a very melancholy interest, 
and form a picture of degradation and 
misery upon which he encourages us to 
look with scarcely more hope than upon 
the condition of the Spanish Americans. 
These wretched beings have not even the 
prospect of annihilation, as our own Indians 
have. They donot decrease, but, on the con- 
trary, are very prolific, and multiply them- 
selves for slavery and oppression of every 
kind. They are drunkards and glutton- 
ous, ignorant and unspeakably filthy, with- 
out spirit, without aspiration of any kind, 
living only in the present wretched hour, 
Their sole virtue is their inalienable good- 
nature; their sole blessing is the exemption 
from military service which their cowardice 
procures for them. 

The historical notice of events in their 
subjugation with which Mr. Hassaurek 
closes his book is one of its most valuable 
chapters ; and we can but express a cordial 
hope that he will complete the review of 
Spanish colonial civilization therein pro- 
jected. What he has already done for the 
Spanish American present is guaranty for a 
critical and delightful study of the Spanish 
American past. 
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Book of the Artists. American Artist Life, 
comprising Biosraphical and Critical 
Sketches of American Artists; preceded 
by an Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Artin America. By HENRY 
T. TUCKERMAN. Withan Appendix con- 
taining an account of Notable Pictures 
and Private Collections. New York: 
G. P. Putnam and Son, 


One feels with pride, in looking over Mr. 
Tuckerman’s book, that the future student 
of our period must, basing his opinion uporw 
the information here given, fondly regard 
this epoch as the Golden or Augustan Age 
of American Art. ‘At no other period, 
perhaps,” we imagine our student, centu- 
ries hence, to write, “and we had almost 
said in no other country, has art attained 
such universal and unexceptional perfec- 
tion. It is not merely that, in the fortunate 
epoch of which we speak, America had 
great geniuses in every esthetic vocation, 
but that, so far as we can learn from Tuck- 
erman’s elaborate work, none of her artists 
had any peculiar defect, while each had 
some striking and original merit.” 

In all this the future admirer of Mr. 
Tuckerman would overstate the matter 
somewhat, as a writer. must if he would 
praise or would blame effectively. The 
truth is, Mr. Tuckerman does not laud 
all our artists alike, though it must be 
owned that the difference is rather in quan- 
tity than in quality of compliment. We do 
not know that the result was one easily to 
be avoided by a good-natured man, as most 
of the artists celebrated here are still in the 
flesh, and capable, if you tickle them, to 
laugh, or if you prick them, to ery; and, 
along with its excessive kindness, the work 
has very positive value of a different kind. 
It opens with a pleasant essay upon Amer- 
ican art, from the earliest to the latest 
times ; and then ensue very full and in- 
teresting, and often very sympathetic and 
graceful, biographical notices of most of our 
great painters and_ sculptors, beginning 
with Copley and ending with Bierstadt. A 
second division of the work contains brief 
sketches of the later artists who are of less 
note in Mr. Tuckerman’s estimation, or 
who are of too great number to be treated 
as elaborately as the others. Obviously, 
men of such marked and characteristic 
genius as Ward, H. K. Brown, and Story 
deserve greater consideration than our 
author gives them, and these have proba- 
bly suffered through the multitude of their 
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contemporaries. The biographical ma- 
terial has been generally well managed, 
and Mr. Tuckerman has added to the well- 
known facts in the lives of our great artists 
a fund of anecdote from fresh sources. His 
book is a complete review of all that has 
been done in art in America, and of the 
influences exerted upon it by the different 
schools of art in Europe. If the picture 
presented is perhaps too glowing, we feel 
sure that it will improve with time, which 
shall bring our artists up to the author’s 
ideal. It is a good fault, as the tailors say 
when a boy’s garment turns out too large. 
As a nation we have in many respects to 
grow to the praise that has been given us. 


¥* Legende of St. Gwendoline. With Eight 
Photographs by Appis, from Drawings 
by Joun W. ENNINGER. New York: G. 
P. Putnam and Son. 


NOTHING is so difficult as to imitate sim- 
plicity. To reproduce, therefore, the naive 
narrative of the old legends of chivalry is 
as hard a problem as any author can set 
himself to work out. This ‘Vision of St. 
Gwendoline” is a eareful and quite suc- 
cessful attempt in that direction. The story 
is a little more dramatic than the old legend- 
writers chose to write or ever were tempt- 
ed to -write; and now and then a word 
slips in which Professor Child and the 
Anglo-Saxon pundits would laugh at un- 
mercifully, because it belongs to our low 
English, and not to their golden age. But 
the story compels the modern reader to 
finish it, and this might not have happened 
had it been perfectly true to the narrative 
style of the real chroniclers of King Ar- 
thur’s court. 

For ourselves, when brave men love 
lovely women, and when, in their hearts, 
these lovely women love the brave men, 
we have still the fancy of a child of seven- 
teen, that it is better that this mutual at- 
tachment shall be acknowledged, defined, 
and solemnized by a sympathizing church, 
that this brave man and this lovely woman 
shall be united before some appropriate 
shrine by “that holy knot, which, when 
hearts and hands unite, makes a paradise 
on earth.” But, in reply to this view, it 
may be urged that there is then no story. 
“Happy are the people whose history is 
unwritten,” and, by a correlative law, of 
-happy people there is no history to write. 
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¥Iad such been the career of the “bravest 
of the brave, and the fairest of the fair,” 
whose fortunes are here recorded, we 
should have had no opportunity for Mr. 
Ehninger’s genius, nor beautiful volume 
for the reader to present to his next friend. 
Mr. Ehninger has outdone himself in the 
beauty of these illustrations. They are ex- 
quisitely copied in photograph, and the 
book is one of the most attractive books 
among those issued for the holidays. 


The Turk and the Greek; or Creeds, Races, 
Society, and Scenery in Turkey, Greece, and 
the Isles of Greece. By S. G. W. BENIA- 
MIN. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 


Mr. BENJAMIN writes from thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, and tells 
us a good deal about Levantine places and 
people. His chapter on Crete is par- 
ticularly interesting at this time, though it 
will do nothing to change the pretty gener- 
ally received idea of a half-barbaric, gener- 
ous people, heroically and almost hopelessly 
struggling, not against the ‘Turk at Con- 
stantinople, for he is virtually dead, but 
against Mr. Podsnap in London and M. Cé- 
sar Crapeau at Paris, — in fact, against the 
Turk throughout Christendom. In treat- 
ing of the kingdom of Greece, Mr. Benjamin 
is partially confirmatory of two very widely 
differing authorities, —of Edmond About 
and of the late President Felton. He de- 
clares that the Frenchman is infallible as 
regards Greek brigandage and Greek rogu- 
ery generally, and he is not less cordial 
than the American scholar in his recog- 
nition of the intellectual capacity of the 
modern Greeks. In fact, there is probably, 
after the ex-lazzaroni of Napies and our 
own freedmen at the South, no people so 
eager to learn and achieve mental advan- 
tages as the Athenians. 

Of Constantinople, —where, as the son 
of a missionary, he spent part of his child- 
hood, — Mr. Benjamin does net write so 
entertainingly as of Scio, where he passed 
a summer. The notable aspects of life in 
Stamboul must be few, we suppose, and 
bazaars and Pera and veiled ladies and 
festive cemeteries do at last pall upon the 
taste ; whereas a sojourn in a country-house 
at Scio, among picturesque and kindly 
peasant folk, can still please. We must 
own that Mr. Benjamin does not make the 
most of his materials in any case. 


